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Professional Cards. 








Profeastonal Cards payable strictly in advanee. 








Miss NINA BERTINI HUMPHRYS, 
SOPRANO. 


in Concert, Opera and 


Ope for engagements 


47 East 2ist Street, New York 


GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 5th Avenue, New York. 
ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
No. 147 East 18th Street New York. 


Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art 


Dr. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction 
Studio, 15 East I7th Street, New York. 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE, 


8 Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Avenue, 


New York 


STUDIO 


Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructors, 


1146 Park Avenue, near 91st Street, New York, 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 


49 West 2th Street (Church of the Holy Com- 
munion, New York. 








LUDWIG DORER, 


Pianist and Teacher inthe higher art of Piano- 
forte Playing, especially for the works of Bach, 


Beethoven (last Sonatas) and Liszt (Correct 
Phrasing.) Daily, between 12 and 2. 
1062 Halsey Street, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 
Pianist and Conductor, 
Studio, 731 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 
The representative of 
LAMPERTI. 
Ogontz and Walnut Lane Schools, Bryn Mawr 


College Glee Club 
Residence; 408 South 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


Mrs. OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CULTURE, 
ITALIAN METHOD. 


Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street, 
New York 





GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera 
Method based on the principles of the Italian 
School, insuring purity, resonance, flexibility and 
powe r. Studio, 136 Fifth Avenue. Mondays and 
Thursdays. Address, 425 West 22d St., New York. 


THE NEW YORE INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING AND 
SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE, 
230 Fast 62d Street. 
Complete musical education given to students, 
from the beginning to the highest perfection 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 
TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
ORATORIO AND CONCERT 
Vocal Instruction 
98 Sth Avenue, New York. 


BARITONE 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 
Vocal Teacher, 
118 Kast 26th Street, New York 


SERENO R. FORD, 
Teacher of Piano, Organ and Theory, 
Box 564, Stamford, Conn 





ALBERT G. THIES, 
Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concert, Opera 
Vocal Instruction Studios: 


Carnegie Hall, No, 18, Lr ag Wednesay and Friday. 
699 Lexington Ave., Monday, Thursday and Saturday. 





EMILIE BENIC DE SERRANO, 
Prima Donna. 


SIGNOR CARLOS A. SERRANO, 
Musical Conductor 
VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
With branches in Piano and Harmony. 

N. B.. Complete vocal instruction and develop- 
ment of the voice from the beginning to an artistic 
finish. Répertoire and choral branches. Sig. Ser- 
rano would accept the direction of a choral society. 

$23 East 14th Street, New York. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST TEACHER, 
51 East 87th Street, New York. 





M. ISIDOR PHILIPP, 
Pianist, 
Resumed Teaching October 1. 
Address, 1 Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, France 


MISS KATHARINE W. EVANS 
Is empowered by certificate Mme. 


Viardot-Garcia to teach her famous vocal method. 
Private Studio. 140 East 16th Street, New York. 


from 





Miss. AMY FAY, 
Only Teacher in New York of the Celebrated 
DEPPE METHOD. . 
33 West 3lst Street. New York. 





CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor West Church (Dr. Paxton’s) and 
Director of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church, 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. 

Studio, Music Hall,57th St. and 7th Av., New York. 





MISS FANNIE HIRSCH, 


Soprano. 
Concert and Oratorio— Vocal Instruction. 
111 East 78d Street, New York 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 
Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory. 
speaks English, German and Spanish 
165 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris 


EMILIO BELARI, 
Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
118 West 44th Street, New York. 


M. Falcke 
Address, 





Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 
21 Music Hall, Boston. 


Mrs. BELLA THOMAS-NICHOLS, 
Mezzo Soprano. 
Pupil of Signor E. Delle Sedie, of Paris. 
Teacher of Singing and Lyric Declamation, 
Vocal and Physical Development 
Pupils and Singers prepared for Concert, Ora- 
torio and Opera 


Studio: 1238 West 39th Street, New York. 





WALTER KAUFMANN, 
Violoncellist and Teacher, 
110 East 70th Street, New York. 





GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 


Address 70 West 95th Street, New York. 


HARRISON MILLARD, 


Vocal Instructor. 
111 East 28th Street, New York. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH 
CHURCHILL MAYER, 
Specially recommended by William Shake- 

spere, London. 
VOCAL CULTURE 
Lessons in Harmony and Counterpoint. 1! P. M. 
to 3P. M. 138 5th Avenue, New York. 





HELENE von DOENHOFF, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 


Opera, Concerts, Festivals. 
Address care Steinway Hall, New York. 


Mus. FRIDA DE GEBELE ASH. 
FORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
185 East 18th Street, New York, 





Mrs. GERTRUDE LUTHER, 
SOPRANO. 


Concert, Oratorio and Song Recitals 
Lessons in Singing. 
41 East 2ist Street, New York 





ADDISON 


ANDREWS 


THE 


JOHN 
NOLAN. 


Rew Pork Musical Erchange, 


ANDREWS & NOLAN, PROPRIETORS, 
No, 18 EAST TWENTY-SECOND STREET 


Managers of Artists and Attractions of High Class. 


Represented in London by the MUSICAL EXCHANGE. 


PERCY NOTCUTT, General Marager 


16 GrorGe St., HANOVER SQuARE, W., 





Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 
VocaL INSTRUCTION, 


SUCCESSOR AND REPRESENTATIVE OF 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI. 


123 West 39th Street, New York. 


ANTONIA H. SAWYER, 
Contralto, 
Oratorio and Concert. 
218 West 44th Street, New York. 


FRED. C. PACKARD. 
Ten years principal tenor Carl Rosa Opera 
Company, London. Vocal instruction in all 
branches. Metropolitan College of Music, New 
York 147 Pierrepont Street, Brooklyn. 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone—Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal 
Culture. 101 West 86th Street New York. 


FRANK DE RIALP, 
Legitimate School of Singing. 
15 East 16th Street, New York 








Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert-Oratorto and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York. 


Mme. MURIO-CELLI, 





Vocal! Instruction. 


18 Irving Place, New York. 


MME. JULIA ARAMENTI, 
SOPRANO. 
Concerts, Oratorios, Operas, Vocal Instruction. 


Address : 101 Manhattan Avenue, 
Corner 104th Street, New York 


PAUL TIDDEN, 
Pianist, 
314 East 15th Street, New York. 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 
Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 


Vocal Culture 
71 East 52d Street, New York. 


Lena Doria Devine, 


The Certificated Authority and Exponent of 
the elder 


LAMPERTI. 


(Three years’ resident pupil.) 














Lamperti’s latest technical developments on 
voice production. 4 
35 West 16th Street, New York. 


Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice 118 West 44th Street, New York. 


Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
149A Tremont Street, Boston. 


W. E. MAC CLYMONT, 
CONCERT ORGANIST, 
Will receive engagements for Recitals, Organ 
Openings, &c., and is prepared to accept pupils 
for instruction in Piano and Organ. Accompanist 
for Vocal Teachers and Concerts a ge For 
Terms, Dates, &c., address Mr. Wm. E. Mac 
Clymont, 158 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


CARLOS HASSELBRINK, 


Violin Virtuoso. 


Lessons given in Violin and Ensemble Playing. 
106 and 108 East 23d Street, New York. 


W. ELLIOTT HASLAM, 
SINGING MASTER, 

Gives instruction in VOICE PRODUCTION and 
CULTIVATION and specia! lessons to artists 
in STYLE and REPERTOIRE. 

OPERA,—RO6Oles passed or restudied. 

ORATORIO,— Best traditional renderings of Re- 

citative and Aria in the standard cratorios. 

CONCERT.— Suitable répertoire formed, display 

ing to the best advantage the individua 
characteristics of each singer. 











Works restudied in English with Lyric Artists un- 
familiar with the language. 


Studio: 78 Fifth Avenue. 
Reception Hours: 1 to 8p. M. 


Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d street, New York 





J. H. McKINLEY, 
Tenor. 
Concert and Oratorio— Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 126 West 66th Street, New York. 


CHAS. B. HAWLEY, 
BASSO—CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 

Studio: 136 Fifth Ave.(Mason & Hamlin Bidg.). 


PROF. RIVARDE, 
Vocal Art. 
80 East 28d Street (Madison Square). 








RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert Organist and Accompanist. 


Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, cor 
ner 5th Avenue and 29th Street, 
Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York. 





EDWARD M. YOUNG, 
Baritone 
(Conductor of Boonton, N. J., Choral Union), and 
Mrs. EDWARD M. YOUNG, 
Mezzo Soprano, 

Instruction in Voice Culture and Piano, 

Studios: Morristown, N. J., and on Sete 
at Metropolitan College of Music, 21 East 14 
Street, New York. Concert Engagements. 





J. F. VON DER HEIDE, 
149 East 2ist Street (Gramercy Park), 
Voice Cultivation and Singing. 
Complete education in Vocal Music. 
Permanent address: Steinway Hall, New York. 


MISS WEEKS’ HOME 
For American girls desiring to study music in 
Berlin, Germany. For circulars address 
CORA RIGBY, 31 Crest Avenue 


Beachmont, Mass. 





DAVID G. HENDERSON, 
Tenor—Oratorio and Concert. 


For terms and dates apply to 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR-—ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 





IDA GRAY SCOTT, 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 

Pormerly of Grace Church; now Collegiate 
Church and Jewish Temple Bethel. Concert, Ora- 
torio, Opera and instruction. Address, 120 East 
86th Street, New York. 


Mme. Florenza d’Arona 


The Certificated Authority 
and Exponent of 


LAMPERTI (Elder). 


Pupil and Assistant Teacher eleven 
years. Prima Donna of the principal 
opera houses in Europe and America. 
Vocal Instruction Foundation to Stage. 
Professionals’ and Teachers’ Course. 
124 East 44th St., New York. 





Miss LILLIE BERG'S LAMPERTI 
VOCAL SCHOOL. Founpep 1890. 


America’s recognized authority on Lamperts. 

His accompanist and under teacher, with tpecial 
certificates. 

CONCERT, CHURCH, ORATORIO, OPERA, 

Pupils prominent everywhere. 

Special course for Teachers with Diploma Cir. 
cular. The Sherwood, 68 West 57th St., New York. 

Brooklyn Studio, Wednesdays, 154 Montague 8t. 


MISS KATHRIN HILKE, 
Dramatic Soprano —Concert and Oratorio. 
Soprano St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
23 East 46th Street, New York. 


E. A. PARSONS, 
Pianist and Composer, 


Organist Church of the Divine Paternity. 
Instruction in Piano and Composition. 


ABBEY BUILDING, 
Broadway and 8th Street, NEW YORK. 


LEONARD E. AUTY, 
TENOR, ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 
226 Central Park, West, New York. 


MR. TOM KARL, 
aM CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 

A limited number of pupils in all branches of 
vocal art, including opera with stage deportment. 
a Carnegie Hall, 57th St. and 7th Ave., New 

ork. 


CONRAD BEHRENS, 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Vocal 
Instruction. 
689 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


LYMAN BRACKETT, 


PIANO, ORGAN AND CONDUCTING, 
152 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Chickering Hall Building. 








Pianoforte Instruction. Authorized Teacher 
: Leschetizky Method. 
Studio: No. 9 Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Ave. 





ZIPPORA MONTEITH, 


Solo Soprano of Grace Church. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. Perfeet 
voice production and oratorio readings a specialty. 

Studio: 17 East 16th Street, New York. 


CHAS. A. KAISER, 


Tenor of St. Patrick's Cathedral. 
Open for engagements for Concert, Oratorie or 
Opera. Address: 120 Kast 82d Street, New York. 


ORTON BRADLEY, M. A., 


CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 
_Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio and Opera- 
tic répertoire. For terms, &c., address 
174 West 58th Street, New York. 








CARL Lz VINSEN, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Professional, Amateurs and Teachers’ Grades. 
124 East 44th Street, New York. 
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EDMUND J. MYER, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Author and lecturer on heen vocal topics. 
Will reopen studio October 1 
Address, 36 East 23rd Street, New York. 


LOUISE GERARD, 
Soprano. 
Vocal Instruction, Oratorio, Concert and Opera. 
689 Lexington Avenue, New York. 





MISS SARAH ELIOT NEWMAN, 
Pianoforte Playing, Harmony, Musical Theory. 


Specialties: Aural Musical Analysis and Musical 
Dictation. Private or class instruction. 
Hotel Kensington, 73 5th Avenue, New York. 


CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address, 346 East 87th Street, 


PERSONAL OR 
CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS 


In Harmony, Composition, Analysis and 





New York. 





Theory of Interpretation. 


. GOODRICH, author of **Com 
Aualyeis,” “Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony” 
(from the composer’s stand ofnt), “Music as a 
Language, &c. Lock Box 976, CHICAGO. 


Mr. CARL V.LACHMUND, 


Professor at the SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY 
for Piano, Theory and Lectures 


Private Studio, 262 Lenox Avenue, New York. 


Mr. HARRY PEPPER 


Tenor. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 513 West End Ave., near 90th St. 


MISS LUCIA NOLA, 


Soprano, 
Concert, Charch and Oratorio. 
422 West 57th Street, New Y ork. 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
Vocal Studio, 


9 W. 14th Street, 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 


lete Musical 














New York. 








ADOLPH NEUENDORFF, | 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR, 
GEORGINE VON JANUSCHOWSKY-NEUVENDORFF. 


Dramatic Prima Donna of the Imperial Opera 
House, Vienna. 

Address either Steinway Hall, New York City, 
or Hotel Continental, Praterstrasse No. 7, Vienna 
Il, Austria. 


PERRY AVERILL—Baritone. 
Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction. 
174 West 58th Street, New York 


Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 
PIANIST. 

Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski of Berlin, and 
specially recommended by him. Will resume 
teaching September 10 at 

500 Union Place, Elmira, N. Y. 


B, W. FOLEY 
SCHOOL OF VOICE TRAINING, 


186 and 188 West 4th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 








EMIL TIFERRO, 
Tenor, 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
130-132 Boylston street. Boston. 


CARL BRUCKHAUSEN, 


Concert Pianist. Pupil of Barth, Berlin High 
School, of Joseffy and of S. B. Mills. Will receive 
engagements and pupils. 

204 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


Mr. E. C. TOWNE, 


Tenor—Concert, Oratorio, Etc. 
Care Nov _ Ewer & Co., 
I East 17th Street, » New York. 


AL FRED REMY, 
Pupil of B. O. Klein. 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition. 
At the International Conservatory, 
744 Lexington Avenue, New Vork. 


MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 
Vocal Teacher, 
Studio: 16 West 60th Street, New Yorx. 


THIRTEENTH SEASON, 
1894-1895. 























Mrs. Recina WaTson’s SCHOOL 
FOR THE 
HIGHER ART OF 
PIANO AND VIOLIN PLAYING, 


297 Indiana Street, Chicago, III. 


-| NATALIE M. E. HAENISCE. 


CHAMBER SINCER and 
PROFESSOR OF SINGING. 


Education from the beginning to the finish for 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 


STREHLNERSTRASSE 4, DRESDEN. 


CONGERT DIRECTION. 
“sore. ABRMANN WOLFP, 


1879. 
Germany : Berlin am Carisbad 19. 
Cable Address : Musikwolff, Berlin. 














Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the Bechstein Hall, 
Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz: Rubinstein, Biilow, Joachim, 
d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme. Carreno-d’Al- 
bert, Mile. Kleeberg, Mme. Marcella Sem- 
brich, Alice Barbi, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Hans 
von Biilow, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo de Sara- 
sate, and of the German Ethnographic Exhi- 
bition, Chicago. 








DAVID WILLIAMS, 


Solo Tenor Calvary Protestant Episcopal 
Church 
Church Festivals, Oratorio, and Ballad Concerts. 
106 West 106th Street, New York. 


AGNES THOMSON, 
SOPRANO, 
“The Pines,” Crescent Hill, Ky. 


JAMES F. THOMSON, 
BARITONE, 
Concert, Song Recital, Oratorio. 


Permanent address: 


STEINWAY HALL, 
NEw YORK. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 


Chicago Conservatory of Music. 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Il. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

MUSICAL DIRECTORS: 
WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, 
CALVIN B. CADY, « 
VITTORIO CARPI, 
CLARENCE EDDY, . Organ, 
S. E. JACOBSOHN, e Violin. 
FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, ” Harmony, &e. 





Piano, 
Piano. 
Vocal. 





GRAND 


Conservatory of Music 





ITALIAN CONSERVA-| 


GRAND 

TORY OF MUSIC, | 

542 State Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Vocal instruction from the beginning to an artis- | 

tic finish. For Church, Concert and Grand Opera. 
R. E. DE STEFANI, Director. 


ROYAL STONE SMITH, 
Baritone—Vocal Instruction. 

Sole authorized representative in America of the 
celebrated BOUHY Method and for the past three 
years instructor of Mme. LILLIAN BLAUVELT. 

No. 16 West 6ist Street, or 
Hotel Majestic, New York. 





OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


This renowned Music School offers the accumu- 
lated advantages of vears of successful operation. 
Instructions in all branches of Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music, Harmony, Composition, Instru- 
mentation, Elocution and Dramatic Art, Foreign 
Languages, Dawns and Painting. Students 
have the use of a fully appointed stage, with 
scenery, pipe organs, rt library and other free 
advantages equal to 10 lessons per week, For 
particulars address 


E, EBERHARD, Mus. Doc., President, 
The Grand Conservatory of Music, 
142 West 23d St., New York. 





Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 


DRESDEN, 
Thirty-eighth year. 47 different branches taug 
whom for Theoritical branches are Felix Driseke 
Piano, Prof. Déring, Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music 


Sherwood, Tyson-Wolf, Mus. Doc., &c.; for Organ, 
for String and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the 


Hépner, Organist Janssen ; 


GERMANY, 

ht. Last year, 780 pupils, 88 teachers, among 
. Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for 
Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole, 
Cantor and Organist Fahrman, Music Director. 


London, England. 


Established in 1867, 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 








Mr. E. TURNER LLOYD 
(Son of Mr. Edward Lloyd), 


Professor of the Royal Academy of 
prepared to receive pupils for lessons in singing. 
Address 103 New Bond Street, London, W. 


MR. OSCAR MEYER, 


From Leipsic. 
Pianist and Teacher of the Pianoforte. 
Especially recommended by Grieg. 
A limited number of pupils taken. 
146 Iverson Road, West Hampstead, N. W 
London, England. 


Music, is 





MR. EDWIN HOLLAND, 
PROFESSOR OF VOICE PRODUCTION 
at Royal Academy of Music, London. 
street, Manchester Square, W., London, England. 


Holiand’s method of voice production can be 
obtained at Novello & Co.’s, New York. 





Mme, CLARA POOLE, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 


Care of Mr. N. Vert, 
No. 6 Cork Street, Burlington Gardens, W., 
London, England. 





Mr. Paul Mahlendorff 


Gives advice on all difficulties of the 
throat arising from speaking or sing- 
ing, loss of voice, &c 
Lessons given in Voice Production and 
Singing. 11 Porchester Terrace, 
Lancaster Gate, W., London. 





MRS. EMIL BEHNKE, 


Voice Training for Singers and Speakers. 
Stammering, lisping, falsetto and all speech and 
voice defects corrected. 

“*Mrs. Emil Behnke is a recognized authority 
on vocal training.” — Zhe Queen. 

“Mrs. Behnke is well known as a most excellent 
ney ad spon ots philosophical princi- 
ples.”’"— The Lan 

18 Earl’ : Court Square, London, S. W. 


MADAME BESSIE COX, 
VOICE PRODUCTION. 


20 Conduit Street, LONDON, W. 





MR. DOUGLASS POWELL, 
BASSO-BARITONE. Oratorio and Concert. 


Address care of 
Concert Direction Daniel Mayer, 


8 Argyll Place, LONDON, W. 


Gives lessons in the above subject at 10 Bentinck | 


| 
} 
| MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


Thorough musical education after the 
methods of foremost European conserva- 
tories. 

Day and bearding pupils may enter at 
any time. 

Young ladies in the home department 
are under the personal supervision of the 
directress. For Catalogue address 

MISS CLARA BAUR, 


Fourth and Lawrence Sts., 
CIMCINNATI, OHIO. 





METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Of the University of the State of New York. 


LEADING aera INSTITUTION 
F AMERICA 


|FULL Cour RSE, $200 PER YEAR 


PIANO TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 
William Mason, Mus. Doc., A.C.M, 
Examiners: i Albert Ross Parsons, A.C.M. , 

Dudley Buck, President. 

Albert Ross Parsons, Vice- resident. 

Harry Rowe Shelley, ad Vice- President. 
Herbert W. Greene Principal Voice Department. 
R. Huntington Woodman, Principal Organ Deft. 
Clifford Schmidt, Principal Violin Department 
Frederick Packard, Princifal Operatic Department. 

Residence Department for pupils from a dis- 
tance. Send for catalogue 
JOHN CORNELIUS GRIGGS, 
Musical Director and Seeretary, 
19 & 21 E, 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 


‘CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


| 
'Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 

| taining a musica! lexicon, abridged History of Music 

and other valuable information, will be sent rraz on 
application. 











| MORIZ ROSENTHAL, 
PIANIST, 


Correspondence and New Musie 


Applications, 
to be sent to 
Concert Direction, EUGEN STERN, 


| MAGDEBURGER STR. 7, BERLIN W., GERMANY. 





7th Regiment Band, 


N. G. 8. N. Y., 


W. B. ROGERS, Bandmaster. 


Address, 25 Union Square, New York City. 








MRS. A. K. VIRGIL, 


“VIRGIL PIANO SCHOO 


26 WEST FIFTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


SPECIALTIES: Technic, Foundational Instruction, Advanced Piano Study, Training for Public Perform- 
ance, the Preparation of eam: Pianist’s eae ourse. 


and School of 
Public Performance, 


DIRDOTOR, 


Assisted by competent Teachers trained in Kae Special Methods employed. 





BERLIN, 


PRINCIPAL TEACHERS : 
Art); Klindworth, Scharwenka, Dr. Jedliczka, 
FRAU M. SCHARWENKA-STRESOW, 


directors. 


wenka (theory); A. Heintz, Clemens (organ); Choir: 
Applications can be made daily from 11 to 1 and 4 to 6, 


CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 


W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt. 
ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof. Kari Klindworth. 

Frau Amalie Joachim, Dr. H. Goldschmidt (Vocal 
Leipholz, 
PROF. WALDEMAR MEYER, 


Berger, Mayer-Mahr, Miss Jeppe (piano) 
Griinberg (violin); Schar- 
Burmeister. 

Prospectus gratis on demand from the 


Lessons given to beginners and up to the finish for concert appearance. 
Tuition fees from 120 marks ($30.00) up to 600 marks ($150.00) annually. 





At SONDERSHAUSEN, 
Complete Education in all 


COURT CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


GERMANY 


(Thuringia), 
branches of the Tone Art. 





Royal Court Orchestra, at the head of whom are Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr 
Grutzmacher ; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Friul. von Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Ag, Orgeni 
Ronnuberger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer Eichberger, Court Actor Senff Georgi, &c, 
Education from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single branches, Principal admission 
times, beginning of April and beginning of September. Admission granted also at othertimes. Pros. 


pectus and full list of teachers at the offices of THE MUSICAL COURIER and through 


Singing, Opera, Piano, Organ, String Instrument, Wind Instrument, 


Orchestra, Theory and Conductors’ School. 
TWENTY-TWO TEACHERS. 
Prospectus and school report free on application to the Secretary. 











Prof. EUCGEN KRANTZ, Director, 





Director, Court Conductor Prof. SCHROEDER. 
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me 00 STON IVE AAR TIN GUITARS iw tum 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 


1893. 


<7" NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. 13 





For over sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. 
They enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added irom the best Solo players ever known; such as 


Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | 
Mr. FERRER, 


Madame De GONIT, 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, 


and many ot 


Mr. S. De La COVA, 
Mr. CHAS. De JANON, | 
hers, but we deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, 


Mr. H. WORRELL, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD, 


Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. LUIS T. ROMERO, 





not only here in the United States, but alsoin Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near B’way, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, Etc., Etc... Etc. 





HARRY COLEMAN, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


Manufacturer of the 


MISSENHARTER 
.. . AMERICAN 
Excelsior 

Solo and Military 

Band Instruments. 


Are used by the greatest artists in the profession, who recommend them as being well constructed, 
correct in tune, easy to play, beautiful in tone, elegant in model 


228 North Ninth Street, 





Sole Agent for the Celebrated Berteling Clarinets, Flutes, Piccolo, and both Boehm and 
Ordinary System, 





LION BANJO MANUFACTURING CO. 
ROCK RAPIDS, IOWA, 






BACK VIEW 
MIDOLEBROOKE PICCOLO 
BANJO. 


* BANJOS, GUITARS AND MANDOLIXS. 


BEST ON EARTH. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE SS 












“AUGUST GEMUNDER & SONS 


No. 13 East 16th St., near 5th Ave., New York, 


‘Fnave Bane MAKERS OF THE 


“GEMUNDER ART” VIOLINS 


The only perfect modern Violins made ; so conceded by the 
greatest artists. 


ALSO MAKERS OF THE 


“GEMUNDER” SOLO MANDOLINS AND GUITARS, 


which have proven a Revelation to artists and the trade. 





REGISTERED, 


Importers of the Highest Grade Violin Strings and makers of the famous Concert 
(tested) Strings, Gemiinder G Strings and Solo Violin Bows. 


Repairing a Specialty. Send for Catalogue. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
Greatest Awards at the Columbian Exposition, 1893. 


The Banjo That Leads Them All! 
FRANK B. CONVERSE SOLID ARM. 


What Eminent Banjoists say of it: 








**The Converse Banjo that I am now ‘*A muyical Banjo; beautiful in work- 
using every night tells its own story clear | manship and unsurpassed in tone.” 
back to the box office.” Bitty Carrer. Con. Boy Le. 


‘I have not found its equal for brilliancy, 
richness and fullness of tone.” 
BILLY ARLINGTON. 


‘‘They possess a beautiful tone and are 
second to none.” ° 
OKLAHOMA BILL. 





- SEND FOR CATALOGUE. ... 


Highest and Special Award, World’s Columbian Exposition, 1893, 


CARL 
FISCHER, 


6 & 8 Fourth Ave., New York, 


Sole Agent for the United States fer 
the famous 


F. BESSON & OO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Prototype Band Instruments, the easiest blowing and most perfect instruments made. 

Band and Orchestra Music, both foreign and Domestic, made a specialty of, and for its com. 
pleteness in this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this 
country Catalogues will be cheerfully furnished upon application. 

Musical Merchandise Department, wholesale and retail, complete in all its appointments 
Everything is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the 
finest quality only. My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the best quality obtainable. 

Some of the many Specialties I Represent: E. RITTERSHAUSEN (Berlin), Boehm System 
Flutes: COLLIN-MEZZIN, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and ‘Cellos; BUFFET PARIS (Evette & 
Schaeffer). Reed Instruments; CHas. BARIN and SuESS celebrated Violin Bows. 








S.S. STEWART, ““"" FINE BANJOS. 


Publisher of BANJO MUSIC and BOOKS. 
Also the “ BANJO AND GUITAR JOURNAL.” 







SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE. 


STORE AND FACTORY: 
221 & 228 CHURCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 









WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, CHICAGO, 1893. 


HIGHEST AWARDS far Violins, Violas and Violoncellos. 





W/", 


lOLING, FINE Bow 


; INE OLE Ne. ) 
A YWAPIAN STRINGS. _ 4 f 
at Ms YINZWw York 
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HAMILTON $. GORDON, No. 139 Fifth Avenue, Hew York City 


‘Theme I3T1T07E. / 
THE DAVIS CHAIR C0., 


MARYSVILLE, OHIO. 
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Weaver 
Organs | 


Easy to sell, 

Hard to wear out, 

Always satisfactory. 
INVESTIGATE... 


Weaver Organ and Piano Co., 
YORK, PA. 





| 

| 

|__| THIS CHAIR HAS A REGULATING SPRING BACK 
AND COMBINES EASE AND COMFORT. 
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PATENTED. 


The REGINA is the first and only Music 
Box manufactured in the United 
States, 

The REGINA plays thousands of tunes 
of every variety, including the latest 
operatic and popular airs. 

The REGINA exceis in purity and vol- 
ume of tone as well as general dura- 
bility, 

The REGINA has a clockwork whose 
parts are interchangeable through- 
out, and repairs, 1f any, will not cause 
the expense always experienced with 
imported music boxes. 

The REGINA can be furnished in any 
style and size for Parlor or Concert 
use ; in upright artistically ornament- 
ed case connected with a hall clock, 
or as automaton with money drop 
attachment, 

The REGINA is sold by all first-class 

ealers, 





Regina === 
Music Boxes. 


A. WOLFF, 


Ceneral Agent, 


194 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Illustrated Catalogue on Application. 


REGINA! 





+HARMONICUM,+ 


Latest Reed Organ like Instrument with Pull and Push 
Tone, tuned in the usual Bandonion Pitch as well as 
Chromatic, of 3% to6% Octaves. 


E. BRENDEL & M. KLOSSER, 


MITTWEIDA i, S., GERMANY. 


Price Lists gratis, mailed free. 











SIRION 


IS THE LATEST 


Music Box. 


Plays airs and compositions with- 





out changing disks. Large, full 
Tone. Large Repertory of the 
latest and best works and popular 


melodies. 











Theodor Stark, 


MANUFACTURER AND fXPORTER OF 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
and STRINGS, 
MARKNEUKIRCHEN, GERMANY. 

















Violins, Tenor Violins, 
‘Cellos, Contra Basses, 


FURNISHED BY 


GUSTAV ROTH, 
Albert Str., 


Markneukirchen, 
Germany. 


\ NARA ANNAN AAA 












Established 1870 


| OWN MANUPACTURE ONLY.... 
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New and Interesting. 
, 3 GLORIOSA. 


New, Improved, Guaranteed 
MUSIC BOX, 





with interchangeable disks. 
Symphonion music Per- 
manent music for home and 
public resorts. Any decora- 
tion placed upon it such as 
‘ower Pots, Christmas 
Trees, &c. not weighing 
over 100 pounds, will revolve 
slowly as the music plays 
One sample with one 
musical work or composition 
to dealers, $11.75. Extra 
pieces 10 cents. Cash, Cate- 
ogue free, 
J.C. ECKARDT, 
% Tibingen Str., 
Stuttgart, Germany. 





BLASIUS 
PIANO 


INCORPORATED. 
Capital: One Million Dollars. 


WOODBURY, N. J. 








ONION. * 


The Improved Symphonion, patented in ail countries, is 
the original and only genuine Music Box manufactured with 
Steel Discs and interchangeable movements. This last 
feature will enable anyone to repair and oil the movements 
without any trouble. 


The Symphonion has the Patent Fly-wheel, speed regu- 
later, side damper, and all, except the small sizes, 
are with double comb arrangement. 


It Plays Thousands of Tunes, and is furnished in 
150 Styles and Sizes. 


ALSO WITH MONEY-DROP ATTACHMENTS. 


On account of the reduction in the Tariff the Symphonions 
are sold at reduced prices. 


For Catalogue and all other information apply to 


WM. R. GRATZ & CO., 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


THE SYMPHONION MFG. CO., 


430 Broome St., New York. 





COSTS ONE-TENTH OF CYLINDER ORCHESTRION. 





WANTED. 








“WOOUNTIVE AO TIVH LYXINOD ANY THA OL HDAONSA WINANAMOd 
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The Patent Resonator Music Box 


Patented ee 99 Patented 
in in 
All Countries. a All Countries. 


With 20, 40, 50, 84 or 100 Tunes. 


It surpasses in Volume of Tone, Musical Arrange- 
ment, Solidity of Construction and Style all other 
similar instruments. 

Seven different sizes, according to the number of 
tunes, in twenty different styles, from the cheapest 
article for the masses tothe most artistically made \ 
instrument—an ornament in a parlor. 


Automatons. Self-Players. Boxes with Crank. 


Large and daily increasing Music Repertory. 









20 Tune Music Box with 
Crank. 


“ARISTON,” “HELIKON.” 


First Prize at many Expositions. 
Of World.Wide Reputation; A Work Unsur- 
passed. Durable Construction. Beautiful 
Sound. Largest Music Repertory. 


“ORCHESTRION.”’ 


Flute Automaton. Sensational Novelty. 


A Musical Instrument for Dance Halls and large 
Restaurants. Clear, Agreeable Tone. 





(= All these Instruments can be obtained from the 
large Musical Instrument Dealers, trom 
Wholesale Dealers and Exporters. 


Leipzig Music Works, 





40 Tune Music Box. 


FORMERLY 


PAUL EHRLICH & CO. 





JULIUS C. SCHMIDT, 434 Broome St., New York, Gen’! Agent. 

















UR Productions of the present year are 














J. RAYNER, 


MAHOGANY. 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


/ALL KINDS OF GUT SAWED VENEERS. 


Foot Houston St., East River, Fulton and Morgan Streets, 
NEW YORK, ? CHICAGO. 


Another Quotation. 


This time from JULES JorDAN, the eminent conductor of 


CHICKERING Providence, R. L.: 


“Kindly convey to the Estey Organ people my 


& SONS, gratification at the very valuable assistance afforded by 


the Phonorium at the Claremont Music Festival. It 


the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical 
examination of the musi- 
cal profession and the 


public. 





















791 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 


more than fulfilled my expectations, the tone being 





particularly pure and organ-like.” . : ‘ 








CONCERT DIRECTION. 
CONNOR THIS WAS USED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR 


DANIEL MAYER, PLAN OS. AN ORCHESTRA OF EIGHT OR TEN PIECES. 


Ien’t this a suggestion for other localities? 








LONDON, ENGLAND ‘ 
: 134th Street and Southern 
wee oH ie Boulevard, 
a ESTEY ORGAN CO 
nd 
] Dealers admit that they are the best medium 
priced on America. [2 Send for Catalogue. BRATTLEBORO, es 
Szumowska, Gorski, César Thomson, Rivarde, N. B.— Pianos not shipped before being thorough- 
i ly Tuned and Regulated. 

Popper Jean Gerardy, Evangeline Florence ; 





Marie van der Veer-Green, Katharine Fisk, 

Whitney Mockridge and Plunket Greene, London 

Symphony Concerts, and the principal vocal and 

estrumentalcelebrii DAVENPORT & TREACY . 
5 


Piano Plates Only Harps Used by the World’s Greatest Harpists. 


NOTE CHANGE OF ADDRESS: 








No. 8 ARGVLL PLACE, PIANO HARDWARE, Address all Communications to 
LONDON Ww. Avenue D and 11th Street, Ss.c&c& PP. BRARD, 
Oe eee a ee NEW YORK. 18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND. 








i BC Telegraphic Code, 


. A : 
E respectfully call the attention of our agents and the music 

loving public in general to the fact that certain parties are 

manufacturing and have placed upon the market a cheap piano, 

bearing a name so similar to our own (with a slight difference in 

spelling) that the purchaser may be led to believe that he is purchasing 


a genuine “ SoHMER Piano,” : 
We deem it our duty to those who have been favorably impressed 

















with the fine quality and high reputation of the “Soumer Piano” to %, ¢ 
warn them against the possibility of an imposition by unscrupulous %> ‘ . 
e dealers or agents. : Ma cme tA 
Every genuine “Soumer Piano” has the following trade mark “Cen ae ” sonmet ea 
stamped upon the sounding board : © rin ro KOT 
RADE MARK 


SOHMER & CO., 149-155 Hast 14th Sst. Now Yorks. 


HARDMAN & LA GRASSA 


PIANI OSS indorsed by the following famous artists: 








MANCINELLI, BEN DAVIES, PERKINS, MARZO, 
SCALCHI, WM. C. CARL, SALAZAR, CORRADI, Beware of an inferior 
BEVIGNANI, CERUELOS, HECKER, PENFIELD, a 

GUERCIA, GOODRICH, MERRICK, B. B. YOUNG, grade piano bearing a 
VIGNAS, BARBER, & DEAN, PROTHEROE. partly similar name. 
TETEDOUX, REV. J. B. YOUNG, PRICE, 











Factory and Warerooms: N. W. Cor. 44th Street and Tenth Avenue, New York. 
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aA, SCHOOL 
ih 
By POSE 


&# Ghristmas Dream. 


By Max Marerzex. 





CHAPTER V.—Continued. 
* A... ILL you take the Colonel Irr- 
leitner von Trugschloss, of 
the house of Sophistocles, to 
be your spiritual adviser ?” 
asked Alastor, with mock 
solemnity. 

‘I will!” answered Cuz- 
zoni. 

‘* Will you, Sophistocles, 
lend your spirit to Fran- 
cesca Cuzzoni and promise 
to advise and assist her?” 
Then Alastor gently grasped Sophistocles, with his left 

hand, by the nape of the neck and bending him forward, 
administered a heavy tap with his right hand on the crown 
of his head, such as one would givea refractory ginger 
pop bottle, and out from the head spouted a sparkling 
greenish liquid, which the Fairy Queen caught in a golden 
pokal and handed to Cuzzonzi, who, with a grimace, swal- 
lowed it at a gulp, remarking that it tasted like red pepper 
and vinegar. 

Sophistocles remained motionless in the position in which 
Alastor had left him. 

Returning the pokal to the Fairy Queen, a few drops of 
the liquid fell on Cuzzoni’s chin, bosom and arm, leaving 
brown marks like moles. 

Alastor then addressed Cuzzoni thus : 

‘* As long as Sophistocles’ spirit remains in you, any man 
you may choose to whistle at shall be spellbound to you 
and be your slave, but you will not reciprocate his affec- 
tion.” 

Cuzzoni said to herself, ‘‘ I shall not choose to whistle at 
all mankind,” but instantly felt the sensation of a pinch in- 
side as a reminder that her new lodger was of a jealous 
disposition. 

‘* This will serve splendidly against men!” rejoined Cuz- 
zoni, ‘‘ but how can I avenge myself on women?” 

The Fairy Queen stepped forward and handing her a 
good sized silver flea, said : 

‘*Take this from me. Anything you may touch with 
this silver flea that afterward comes in contact with a 
woman will cause that woman to lose her memory for one 
hour.” 

These ceremonies concluded, a general dance ensued, 
which soon developed into a terrific orgie, when suddenly, 
at the sound of the first cock-crow, all vanished. The 
castle tumbled down, the guests scattered in every direc- 
tion, Sophistocles turned into the hollow trunk of a tree, 
and Cuzzoni was whisked through space by an irresistible 
force and thrown down in her own apartment in London, 
with a painful sensation of concussion. 

‘Where am 1?” she shrieked in terror. 

‘* At home,” answered her maid and her cook, fanning 
her vigorously and holding smelling salts to her nose. 

‘* How long have I been away ?” 

‘* You have not left your armchair since you came home 
with the Colonel, and for the last two hours we have been 
trying to awaken you to relieve you from that nightmare 
you seem to have had!” 

‘*Oh! then it was only a nightmare! But where is the 
Colonel?” 

‘‘ He must have gone out while we were in the kitchen,” 
said the maid. 

‘* Well, Iam glad after all that it was only a dream ’’— 
but at that moment, feeling a little pricking in her clenched 
hand, she opened her fingers and beheld, to her amaze- 
ment, the silver flea which the fairy queen had given to 
her. 

Haunted by the events at the fairy castle, Cuzzoni 
passed a restless night. Her conscience evoked a phan- 
tasmagoria, which banished sleep till morning. Utterly 
prostrated, she remained in bed unable to sleep till the fol- 








lowing evening, which had been set down for the début of 
her rival Signora Faustina Bordoni. 

The morning after the début the tailoress of the opera 
came to try ona new dress for Cuzzoni. 

‘* Have you heard of the triumphant success of Signora 
Bordoni yesterday evening? asked the costumer. 

‘*T expected it, judging from the rehearsal,” answered 
Cuzzoni indifferently, ‘‘ but I am sure she cannot hold out ; 
she will certainly break down the second night.” 

“But,” continued the seamstress, ‘‘ you need not be 
jealous of Faustina; you will always have the greater 
number of the public in your favor.” 

‘*Me jealous? What an idea! On the contrary, I ap- 
preciate her talent, and will send her a bouquet to-morrow 
evening.” 

‘* What is this?” cried the tailoress suddenly, in aston- 
ishment. ‘‘I have never before noticed these moles on 
your bosom and arm! And there is one on your chin, too!” 

Somewhat embarrassed, Cuzzoni stammered: ‘I sup- 
pose they are only fever blisters, and will pass away.” 

Next evening Cuzzoni went to the opera and directed 
one of the ushers to throw a bouquet (which she had pre- 
viously touched with the silver flea) to Bordoni. 

After Bordoni's grand aria the entire house was in 
ecstasy, and redemanded the song. At that moment the 
bouquet was passed up to her. She received it, pressed it 
to her lips and prepared to repeat the song. 

At the third bar she suddenly faltered, utterly unable to 
remember either words or music. Aftera painful pause, 
Bordoni fainted and was carried off the stage. An inde- 
scribable tumult ensued, and there was a perfect storm of 
mingled hand-clapping and hisses. The uproar became 
terrific and the only person in the house unconcerned and 
smiling was Cuzzoni, reclining in an impassive manner in 
her armchair in the front of a box. Suddenly all eyes 
were directed to her and a call arose for ‘‘ Cuzzoni” to fin- 
ish the opera. This was answered by shrieks from an- 





SopHIsTocLes TURNED INTO THE HOLLOW 


other portion of the audience clamoring for ‘‘ Bordoni’ 
and demanding that time be given for her to recover. 
The tumult assumed the proportions of a riot, and Hindel, 
Lord Pembroke and Horace Walpole rushed into Cuzzoni’s 
box and begged her to continue the opera. She responded 
by whistling at each of them, which they at first took for 
an insult, but almost immediately each felt a sudden sym- 
pathy and admiration for the fair singer, which rapidly 





swelled into adoration when, in the most gracious man- 
ner, and with a flashing glance of her eyes to each of 
them, she consented to finish the opera. Before leaving 
her box she turned and whistled softly at the parquet, and 
instantly three deafening cheers were given for Cuzzoni, 
and after the performance everybody declared that never 
before had she sung so superbly ; that a new spirit had 
animated her vocalization and acting. 

The public was soon divided into two parties, and the 
rival singers abandoned all feigned politeness toward each 
other. Cuzzoni whistled to the right and to the left, and 
had all the men for her. Bordoni cried and played the 
victim and gained the sympathy and support of all the 
women in London, while Hindel began to languish at the 
feet of Cuzzoni, but she played with him as a kitten does 
with a ball of string. He called her ‘his little lamb,” 
‘*his pigeon,” and his ‘‘ charming song bird.” He com- 


| posed songs for her as she desired, and promised to write 








the next opera for her in an entirely new style. Atthe 
same time she played havoc with the hearts of the nobility 
and gentry, caused no end of trouble and quarreling in 
many households, carried on a life of astounding extrava- 


| gance, and fooled young and old indiscriminately. 


As one instance of her folliesit may be mentioned that 
once, after a slight indisposition which had been most 
easily cured, her doctor received a visit from a certain no- 
bleman, who, pressing 5 guineas into his hand, thanked 
him for having ‘‘ saved the life of that poor, dear child, 
Cuzzoni. Somebody had told her that I am going to be 
married, and the darling took the dose of poison, which 
your skill has overcome. She has just confessed it to me. 
Many, many thanks, my dear Doctor.” 

An hour after this occurrence a young lord called upon 
the same doctor and placed 10 guineas on the mantelpiece, 
saying, ‘‘ Please accept this small token of my gratitude to 
you for neutralizing the effect of the poison Signora Cuz- 
zoni had taken in the belief that I am to be sent abroad by 


A TREE. 


TRUNK OF 


my father. The dear angel has just told me all about it!” 

The doctor, in order not to compromise his fair client, 
kept silent, but went to her and asked what it all meant. 
Cuzzoni quickly interrupted him. 

‘‘Only two have called on you? Go home instantly ; a 
third one has just left me and more will follow.” 

Cuzzoni’s extravagant indulgence in dress, the elegance 
of her equipages, her luxurious table, her lavish expendi- 
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tures and the inordinate number of passions she seemed 
to inspire, were the town talk of London. Epigrams, , 
lampoons and libels were published against her by 
the adherents of her rival, Bordoni, duels followed each 
other in rapid succession and the town wasinaferment. | 

The ladies, who could not understand at all why a 
woman of so little beauty could captivate so many men 
and entice from them their husbands and lovers, began to 
whisper about witchcraft ; and even some of the men who 
felt themselves to be charmed by the enchantress without 
any hope of a return of their love, could not account for 
their infatuation otherwise than that they must be the un- 


willing victims of some magic spell. Furthermore, the 
tailoress of the opera had never missed an occasion to nar- 
rate how Cuzzoni had predicted the breakdown of Faustina 


Bordoni, and how certain pimples, commonly known as 
‘* devil's marks,” had suddenly grown on Cuzzoni's body, | 
while the usher who had handed the bouquet to Bordoni 
confessed that it had been given to him by Cuzzoni 

What at first seemed only a whispering gossip soon 
swelled into a general town topic, and finally increased into 
a public demand for investigation. The laws as to witch- 
craft had not yet been abrogated, and proceedings against 
sorcerers and persons possessed by the demon, although | 
of infrequent occurrence, were not entirely revoked until 
the reign of George II. ‘‘ Damnum minatum” and ‘‘ dam- | 
num secutum” (threatening accidents to a person and its 
following realization) were considered sufficient evidences 
of sorcery. 

To satisfy the public clamor the authorities at length de- 
cided to act upon the case, but in consideration of the posi- 
tion of the suspected person, and of the distinguished 
protection she enjoyed, lenient measures were employed, 
and a deputy sheriff was intrusted with the case and its 
legal points. Not being accustomed to treat affairs of such 
a nature he ransacked the library and found’a case in 
‘* Northern Antiquities” where a house invaded by spooks 
had been vacated by them after having been summoned in 
the usual judicial form to show by what warrant they held 
possession. The deputy sheriff, considering this a parallel 
case, accordingly betook himself to Cuzzoni, and after 
stating that she was suspected of harboring an evil spirit, 
forthwith proceeded to read a summons in due legal form, 
ordering the demon to appear then and there to defend 
himself against the accusation of trespass. 

For answer a loud, derisive laugh rang through the 
room, 

‘*Was it you who laughed, Miss Cuzzoni?” asked the | 
deputy. 

‘* No, sir! it was the parrot over there in the corner.” 

Receiving no further answer he penned a writ of ejection, 


which he served, and ordered the demon to vacate the | 
| 
| 
} 





| 
| 
t 


premises. . 

** Have come to stay,” said the parrot in a deep voice. 

‘*Confound that parrot !” said the sheriff, and after wait- | 
ing some time lo ger, he ordered the demon to show cause | 
why he should not be punished for contempt of court. 

‘* Big fool !” roared the parrot. | 

Losing his patience, the sheriff declared that the whole | 
place was bewitched and that he would let justice take its | 
course 

“I will make my report and I shall spare neither yoy, | 
Madame, nor your parrot "—and he prepared to leave the 
room, 

Cuzzoni whistled softly at him without saying a word, 
and the next moment he turned around, apologized to her 
for the annoyance he had caused her, expressed his great 
admiration and deeply felt sympathy for her, promised his 
protection and help whenever needed, and begged to be 
allowed to call upon her again. 

In his official report he stated that Signora Cuzzoni was 
undoubtedly entirely innocent, and if any demon was per- 
chance near her, it could only be without her knowledge or 
permission, therefore, in his opinion, ecclesiastical influence 
would have more power than civil. Acting upon his sugges- 
tion, the authorities despatched a Calvinistic divine to the 
fair suspect, who propounded the following questiams to her : 
Was that parrot her familiar spirit or imp? Were the moles 
on her chin, arm and bosom marks made by the devil? 
Did she suckle that parrot at those moles? 

indignantly she answered, that she was an Italian and a 
Roman Catholic, and that neither she nor the devil recog- 
nized the authority of a schismatic, which her church con- 
sidered worse than a heathen. 

‘* Never mind what you or your antichrist church recog- 
nize! We burn Catholic witches with the greatest pleasure, 
when we catch them. So I will now call my assistants, 
have you stripped, and shall thrust needles into various 
parts of your body to discover other witch marks.” 

The spirit moved Cuzzoni to whistle at the gentleman, 
and in a moment, notwithstanding his advanced age, his 
bald head and his green spectacles, he jumped about like a 
dog who has been called by his mistress, begged her par- 
don, made a formal declaration of love and asked permis- 
sion to pay his homage thereafter. 

In his report he stated that Signora Cuzzoni was a model 
of virtue, but that possibly she was sometimes over-excited 
by exuberance of animal spirits, and at other times suffer- 





ing from hysterical affections common to impulsive women ; 


that her condition required medical rather than clerical 
advice. If, however, by any chance the devil did have a 
finger in this particular pie, it could be a Catholic demon 
only, and should be treated by a popish priest. 

This report rather suited the more enlightened and scien- 
tific portion of the town, but did not satisfy the Bordoni 
party and the ladies, who hated Cuzzoni. 

A commission of three doctors was appointed to wait 
upon the suspected prima donna and diagnose her case. 

‘* Do you suffer from headache and buzzing in the ears?” 
asked the first doctor. 

‘*Sometimes, after late and heavy suppers.’ 
the fair songstress. 

After exchanging knowing looks and a few words in 
Latin, they pronounced it to be a case of ‘* Congestio at 
caput.” 

‘Bleeding on the left arm!” suggested the first; 
‘*Leeches on the temples,” said the second; ‘‘ Cupping 


answered 


| glasses on the shoulders !” criedthe third. After a verbose 


wrangle in Latin as to which remedy should be chosen, 
they decided to apply all three at once. 

‘* Are you troubled with sore throat?” inquired the sec- 
ond doctor. 

‘* Usually, when I do not feel inclined to sing,” was the 
response.” 

‘* Angina fancium,” all three called it. 

‘*Gargling with chloride of potash,” ordered the first ; 
‘‘Lapis Infernalis,” advised the second ; ‘‘ A poultice of 


| mercurial solution,” prescribed the third. All three were 


adopted. 

Further questioning developed the fact that, according to 
the learned doctors, the patient was also suffering from ‘‘gas- 
tralgia.” As they could not agree whether the best rem- 
edy was an application of mustard, red pepper or canthar- 
ides professional courtesy did not allow of any of them 
being rejected. 

The spirit of the demon, becoming alarmed lest the he- 
roic treatment resolved upon should kill the patient and so 
deprive him of any chance of success in his enterprise, 
prompted her to empty the contents of her wash basin over 
the three physicians, who thereupon took their departure 
in hot haste. 

There is nothing so relentless as the hatred of woman 
for woman. The episode of the doctors infused new 
energy into the ladies sustaining Bordoni. 

Lady Delavar sent to Paris for a Catholic priest to exor- 
cise a lady possessed by a demon, and the Countess of 
Kinsky wrote to Vienna for her former confessor to come 
to London immediately to drive the devil out of Cuzzoni, 
‘‘ For,” they argued, ‘‘ once the magic power of this woman 


| is destroyed, it will be easy enough to humiliate her after- 


ward.” 

Cuzzoni on her part, having satisfied her ambition and 
obtained her revenge on her rival, having enjoyed the sen- 
sation of popularity, and trifled with the hearts of her 
adorers to full satiety, became somewhat tired of the con- 


| tinuous promptings of her spiritual adviser, and like every 


woman, without exception, not being fully satisfied with 
being loved, felt the necessity of also loving somebody, 
Woman, however good or bad, cannot exist without lov- 
ing. Love, however compressed in a woman's heart, will 
ever surge to the surface. 

The exorcist from Paris arrived first in the shape of a 
young, new fledged French abbé, not yet out of his teens. 
He was a scion of a noble family, had studied ina Catholic 
seminary and was thoroughly posted in theology, mathe- 
matics, metaphysics, fine arts, natural sciences, history, 
languages, &c., but had not yet learned anything about 
woman. Perhaps the superior of the seminary, being an 
unbeliever in woman possessed by real devils, had sent the 
young abbé more tocomplete his education than to drive 
the devil out of aprimadonna. The young abbé presented 
himself with a timid, unaffected simplicity and informed 
Cuzzoni that he had been sent from Paris expressly to per- 
form the act of exorcism on her, with her kind permission. 
She looked at him with an agreeable surprise, and if his 
head had had no body, but only a pair of wings behind his 
ears, she would have taken him for a cherub from Heaven. 
His manners and ingenuity proved to her a pleasant diver- 
sion from the usual talk of other men. 

‘* Whistle!” prompted the evil spirit, but Cuzzoni did not 
care to comply. 

** Whistle ! Whistle loud and strong!” insisted the spirit, 
but she positively refused. She would never get in love 
with such a young, smooth faced boy, but she did not de- 
sire to be indifferent to him. 

**So you wish to exorcise, my young prince? And pray, 
how will you do it ?” 

‘‘I was told to pray for you in your presence, to pro- 
nounce certain words and formulas—and that you yourself 
would do'the rest.” 

‘*But supposing I don’t wish it, and that there be no 
earthly reason for it?” 

‘* Oh, don't refuse me,” he begged in the most insinuating 
manner, *‘I have come expressly for that purpose and if I 
succeed it will be the stepping stone of advancement in 
my ecclesiastical career. Do let me pray for you!” 

Cuzzoni allowed him to pray for her, and finished by 
letting him exorcise. 





During the acts of exorcism the evil spirit in Cuzzoni was 
silenced but not subdued. The young abbé unfortunately 
threw so much fervor into his prayers, and so much zeal 
into his redoubled efforts to exorcise, that at last his 
endurance and capacity of further exertion gave out. The 
spirit of the devil in Cuzzoni was too strong for the young 
Frenchman, who left for home to recuperate. 

Soon afterward Father Anselm, the favorite confessor 
of the ladies of the Court in Vienna arrived, at the request 
of Countess Kinsky, in London. He hada great reputation 
for pouring balm on the consciences of fashionable ladies 
and some experience in driving out evil spirits. He came 
with a full supply of weapons for the purpose of fighting 
demons. His appearance made an impression on Cuzzoni. 
She imagined she beheld the head of the Archangel 
Michael on the shoulders of Hercules. The spirit of the 
demon requested her to whistle, and she would have liked 
to comply were it not that she was not inclined to be indif- 
ferent tohim. What impressed her still more favorably 
was that the first day he visited her he never mentioned 
the object of his call at all, but proved himself a man of 
the world, an agreeable talker and possessed of even more 
intellect than beauty. The conversation turned to his 
record as a father confessor, and she hinted that, knowing 
the secrets of so many ladies, he must have a very poor 
opinion about woman. 

‘* You are mistaken,” he answered; ‘‘ women are the bet- 
ter and the more beautiful half of this world. Women are 
the master-work of the universe. Sweetheart, daughter, 
sister, consort and mother are the words which the human 
heart encloses as the sweetest, purest, most sacred and 
most ecstatic. Women are our cherished treasures, our 
enchantment, our pleasure in youth, our calm in old age, 
the bliss of our life and the origin of our noble sentiments.” 

The demon again urged her to whistle, but not accus- 
temed to such language about women, and only used to 
listen to selfish, insipid and silly conversations of her ador- 
ers, she rather felt inclined to fall into his arms and cover 
him with kisses. A kind of remorse also crept into her con- 
science about her past life, and she asked about fallen 
women. 

‘* To save fallen women from perdition there is only one 
remedy—it is love. Pure love. Womanto be good must 
love something, and if she finds nothing to love on earth, 
her refuge is in heaven!” 

Cuzzoni, in her admiration of Father Anselm, felt that 
she might easily find somebody on earth to love. 

The second day, to the mortification and utmost rage of 
the demon, she confessed to the friar. 

‘The third day she complained of terrible pains in her 
head, of throbbing of the arteries and hammerings on the 
brain. ‘‘I expected that,” said Father Anselm; *‘ the de- 
mon in his rage has attacked your head, but I am prepared 
for him.” 

He exhibited a cap and explained that it was lined with 
earth taken from the Campo Santo in Pisa, a portion of 
which is covered with the ground taken from Mount 
Calvary. No sooner had she placed the cap on her head 
than the demon vacated the premises, but settled in her 
throat. He choked her with intense fury. 

Father Anselm only smiled at his tenacity, and the fourth 
day he ordered for lunch a bottle of Lacrima Christi and a 
bottle of Jungfrauenmilch for dinner. The evil spirit re- 
tired to the unbilical regions and tossed around hke a tidal 
wave, stitching and squeezing under the short ribs on both 
sides. 

The fifth day Father Anselm vigorously applied a relic 
of St. Guignolet, who was the first abbé in Landevec, near 
Brest, flourished in the fifth century, and is reported as 
having worked miracles, especially on women. His relics 
have been an object of adoration and the cause of pilgrim- 
age in Brittany, Picardie and Belgium for many centuries. 

The wonderfully healing qualities of St. Guignolet’s 


relic had a soothing effect on Cuzzoni, and caused the 
demon to retreat to his last stronghold, the digestive 
organs. The sixth day the triar brought a bottle of con- 
secrated oil, from which the last Pope had been anointed, 
poured the contents into a tumbler, added a few drops of 
extract of colocinthe, and made Cuzzoni swallow it. 

After a desperate but vain effort of resistance the spirit 
was dislodged, and made a bee line to his body in the 
hollow tree with the velocity of 100 miles a minute. The 

li on all of Cuzzoni’s followers was destroyed; the 
silver flea vanished. Hiindel, instead of writing an opera 
for Cuzzoni, wrote ‘* The Messiah.” The Italian opera en- 
terprise exploded, and the ‘‘ Beggar’s Opera” had the 
patronage of London society. 

On the seventh day Cuzzoni became devout. She re- 
ceived absolution, communion and attended mass. 

Soon after Faustina Bordoni left for Dresden and mar- 
ried the German composer Hasse, and Cuzzoni went to 
Vienna, escorted by Father Anselm, who henceforth re- 
mained her confessor and only spiritual adviser. The fol- 
lowing lines, written by Ambrose Phillipps, circulated in 
London on her departure : 


Little syren of the stage, 
Charmer of an idle age, 

Pretty warbler, breathing lyre, 
Wanton gale of fond desire, 
Bane of every manly art, 
Sweet enfeebler of the heart— 
Oh ! too pleasing is thy strain, 
Haste to southern climes again. 
Tuneful mischief, vocal spell, 
To this island bid farewell ; 
Leave us as we ought to be, 
Leave the Britons rough and free. 


(To be continued.) 
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GERMAN HEADQUARTERS OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
BERLIN. W., LINKSTRASSE 17, November 27, 1894. { 


EFORE launching upon the sometimes a 
B little wearisome weekly task of wading through the 
Berlin round of musical entertainments I shall to-day trans- 
late for you the first and only really authentic report 
written by Eugen Zabel, the art critic of the Berlin ‘‘ Na- 
tional Zeitung,” dated from Peterhof, November 22, and 


headed 
The End of Anton Rubinstein. 


Not bent by harassing sickness, but apparently in the 
full possession of his powers and health, Anton Rubin- 
stein has been torn away in the zenith of his glory and of 
his creativeness. With a scream that would freeze your 
marrow he took leave of this world. Suddenly, and as if 
he had been struck by lightning, he broke down under the 
pressure of an unequaled activity, with which he burdened 
himself to his very last hour. His heart, which beat so 
warmly and so passionately for all the interests of hu- 
manity—that heart which we believed to feel whenever 
he struck the first chords on the piano—was no longer 
able to withstand the demands of his mind. Thus he died, 
in the midst of his artistic activity, like a hero on the bat- 
tlefield, earnest and true to his duty to the very last mo- 
ment; not lamenting, but with a single cry of agony 
passing the barrier between ‘‘ to be or not to be”; grand 
and proud in death, as he had been all throughout life. 

Rubinstein just in these last times had far reaching plans 
in his mind's eye. He had finished his ‘* Moses” and his 
“Christus,” and he hoped to see these works performed in 
Germany this winter. After that he intended to compose 
‘‘Cain,” for which Heinrich Bulthaupt was to furnish the 
book. Among the last compositions of the master was an 
overture with which he intended to consecrate the nearly 
finished new home of the St. Petersburg Conservatory. 
This latter institute Rubinstein founded under the protec- 
torate of his benefactress, the Grand Princess Helen, and 
with it he led Russia’s musical life into well ordered roads. 
From small beginnings the undertaking blossomed out into 
ever greater importance and found imitation in other cit- 
ies, notably in Moscow, where Anton’s brother Nicolai in a 
similar manner gathered around himself the musical forces. 
The founder of the St. Petersburg Conservatory also re- 
mained for many long years its first director and teacher. 
Another home for his undertaking, however, he was un- 
able to procure. How great therefore was his joy when 
the Emperor who just died offered the old theatre for the 
conservatory and ordered it to be entirely rebuilt for the 
purpose. 

This great theatre had originally been built by the Em- 
press Catharine II. Twice has it since been rebuilt, once 
after it had been burned down. Finally it was found that 
for dramatic representations it was no longer suitable. 
Then only the walls were left standing, and the entire in- 
terior outfit was changed so as to befit a musical conserva- 
tory of largest dimensions. When Rubinstein, after a so- 
journ of two years in Germany, returned to St. Petersburg 
ard found the vast, freestanding building on Theatre square, 
opposite St. Mary's Theatre, nearly completed, he joyfully 
clapped his hands together and gratefully acknowledged 
what had been done forthe interests of the culture of music 
in St. Petersburg. The composition which was to be per- 
formed on the approaching day of the consecration of the 
house he brought to the conservatory personally, a short 
time ago, in the sure hope of celebrating that festival day 

among his friends and pupils. 

Rubinstein assuredly had no presentiment that his end 
was tocome so soon. It is true that one of the best physi- 
cians of St. Petersburg, Professor Eichwald, had, as long as 
ten years ago, advised him to change his manner of living. 
Above all, this admonition had reference to the necessity 
of more physical exercise, in which Rubinstein was entirely 
wanting. In spite of his great physical forees he was, like 
most Russians, an enemy of bodily efforts. Walking he 
considered a superfluous occupation, an excuse of lazy 
people from doing work. His daily promenades were con- 
fined to stepping from his workroom to his dining parlor 
and back. He did not believe that this mode of living 
could become dangerous to his body, and when Eichwald 
died Rubinstein remarked facetiously: ‘‘ The warner is 
dead and the warned one is still living.” Even the fainting 
fit which he had undergone nine years ago at Paris during 
oue of his historic recitals did not greatly alarm him. No 


s 


quently after having played the piano for several hours he 
had a feeling as if his chest was bordered with cramps. 

During the last days before his death he was of a striking 
softness and kindness of temperament and without the 
slightest inclination toward that impatience and irritability 
which were among his characteristics. While he sel- 
dom made calls of etiquette, he suddenly and at quite an 
unexpected hour paid a visit at the house of his friend, Leo- 
pold Auer, the excellent violinist, whose last concerts he also 
attended. Though he found neither the artist nor his wife 
at home, he stayed for about an hour and talked toand jest- 
ed with the children. ‘] have an iron nature,” he used to 
say when people wondered about his fresh and joyous 
manner after an evening of strenuous piano playing. In 
this conviction he only during the last days began to 
falter when he became a victim of insomnia. Up to that 
period he was possessed of that wonder gift, ‘‘a child's 
sleep.” At midnight at latest he used to go to bed, and in 
a few minutes he was fast asleep until the next morning. 
But this hitherto strange feeling of not being able to find 
rest in bed annoyed him more than it made him anxious. 
A physician nevertheless was called in, and he suggested 
soporific remedies. Rubinstein, however, took the idea as 
a good joke. 

Last Monday, the day on which the burial of the Em- 
peror of Russia had taken place at St. Peter-Paul’s 
Cathedral, Rubinstein, after his usual game of cards, re- 
mained up until after 11 o’clock. Then he retired to his 
sleeping apartment—a great, airy room, furnished in the 
simplest manner imaginable, in contrast to the rest of the 
interior of his villa at Peterhof, in which a noble taste and 
luxury prevails. This sleeping room is on the first floor, 
and is adjoined on one side by a room in which the num- 
berless gifts, wreaths and other tokens of esteem were 
kept which were dedicated to Rubinstein on the occasion 
of his fifty years’ jubilee as an artist. On the other side 
the sleeping room of his wife is situated, to which a few 
steps lead upward. A bureau, two tables, a few chairs 
along the walls, a little couch more in the centre of the 
room—that is all Rubinstein needed for his night's rest. 
The bed itself is so small and simple that it seems to be 
better fitted for the modest mansion of a student than for 
the home of an artist with a princely incom. 

Mrs. Rubinstein, who on the evening in question felt par- 
ticularly restless, about 11:30 noticed that the light was 
still burning in her husband's room. She went to him—he 
was already in bed—and pointing to the burning candle 
asked. why he had not yet extinguished it. He smiled, 
pointed to his watch, which was lying on its night stand, 
and said, ‘‘There are still five minutes wanting.” He 
loved to arrange his whole manner of living by the clock, 
and he did not care to go to sleep before 11:30 P.M. Mrs. 
Rubinstein then retired to her own sleeping apartment. 
But about 1 o'clock she was frightened by a sudden single, 
marrow chilling shriek of her husband. She rushed to 
him, and found him already by the side of her door, where, 
ghastly pale, bedcover in hand, he stood before her, and 
with rattling throat ejaculated,‘ 1 am suffocating!” Mrs. 
Rubinstein tried to lift the semi-unconscious man, and led 
him back to bed. She arranged his cushions, but he re- 
sisted and would not stay in bed. He remained in his 
wife's arms and died in a few minutes. Apparently an apo- 
plectic stroke of the heart had taken place during sleep, 
and when Rubinstein jumped up in fright death agony had 
already begun. 

In view of this sudden death it can only be surmised that 
Rubinstein had for some time been suffering from asthma, 
but that he would not allow himself to tell his family or 
his physician anything about it. He felt delicate scruples 
about, as he thought, unnecessarily troubling his family. 
He believed in the powers of resistance of his nature all the 


more as he lived a well regulated life, free from those so- 
called freaks of genius that vacillate between laziness and 
work. He appeared at his tea table every morning at 9 
o'clock, then went upstairs to his study and worked uninter- 
ruptedly until noon. 
dining room in order to breakfast, played afew games of 
billiards and sat downto work again until dinner. 
in the morning he had his cigarette between his lips, 
from which he only separated himself late in the evening, 
just before going to sleep. 
sessed for him something uncommonly soothing and ex- 
hilarating ; he imagined that he drew with every puff from 
his phantasy a new thought. 
smoking to which he was addicted from early youth seems 
also to have hurt his health, and to have caused the de- 
ficient activity of the heart. 


At 12 o'clock he came down to the 


Early 


The bluish smoke clouds pos- 


But this habit of immoderate 


It was against his nature to make much of himself or to 





would not hear of anything further, and went to the card 
table in order to play his usual game of whist with his wife, 
hi sson-in-law Rebesow and his doctor. 

Up to dinner, which, like all Russians, he used to take be- 
tween 6 and 7 Pp. m., he also on his last day had been busy 
up in the tower room of his villa, which was his regular 
workroom and to which he was never more toreturn. I 
entered the cosey little room which has been the birth scene 
of so many immortal and grand works. It seemed still 
filled with the warmth and sparkling freshness of his per- 
sonality. On the writing table stand the portraits of those 
who in life were dear to him : the pictures of his mother, to 
whom he ewed his first musical instruction and the forma- 
tion of his character; of his wife, his children and his 
brother Nicolai. The inkstand he forgot to close; the pen, 
on which there remains a dried up drop of ink, he just had 
laid down as he was asked todinner. On the writing table 
there lies a heap of music paper and on top of it a manu- 
script diary in which he loved to jot down all manner of 
meditations about his own development, his life events and 
the daily occurrences. He called this his ‘ thought bas- 
ket,” and especially in these last times he liked to fill it 
almost daily with valuable mental fruits. 

The Becker grand piano, upon which he used to give 
tone and rhythm to the flights of his fancy, and which 
sounded so magically under the master’s hands, is still 
open. Some music which he has just been looking through 
is still lying on top of it. Orchestral scores and music of 
all sorts are piled upin a cupboard. On the top of a heap lies 
acane with ivory handle, which originally belonged to his 
brother Nicolai, but which during these latter years, when 
his eyesight began to fail him, he preferred for his own 
use. Near the wall on acolumn stands the bronze bust of 
Mephisto done by Antocolsky. Nothing here reminds you 
of the so-called artistic disorder. Everything is in its 
place, and everything superfluous which might tend to dis- 
tract one from work is strictly banished. When Rubin- 
stein in summertime walked to the window of this little 
room hecould rejoice in a charming picture which nature 
had created for him. He looked into his garden, and be- 
yond it upon the Neva, as it broadly joins the ocean. The 
view which he had before him was, on account of the 
height on which the villa is situated, a very extended one. 
To the left he could see the fortress of Kronstadt which 
Peter the Great had built as a guard for his capital. To 
the right he had the golden cupola of St. Isaak’s Cathedral, 
the oldest and most venerable church in the Czar’s do- 
minions. 

On the ground floor of the villa the great music room, 
decorated in brilliant white, issituated. On the walls are 
the busts of eminent masters, and in this hall the interview 
about ‘‘ Music and Its Masters” took place which forms 
the contents of an interesting book by Rubinstein. When 
the villa in Peterhof was finished he received from the 
Duchess Catharine of Mecklenburg, as a present, the 
marble likeness of her mother, the Grand Princess Helen. 
This art work found a place of honor at the entrance of the 
hall. In this room many memorable musical performances 
have taken place under Rubinstein’s direction. Even now 
there resound in it touching melodies, but they are the 
funeral songs of the Panichides. ‘The clergyman has 
donned his gold woven stole, makes the Sign of the Cross, 
receives from the hands of his adjunct the vessel with in- 
cense, and then approaches the coffin placed in the middle 
of the music room, while all worshippers present bend their 
knees. In the night from Tuesday to Wednesday the em- 
balming of the corpse of Rubinstein was done and now he 
lies there cold in death—he, the hero of the piano, the ar- 
tist with the unyielding manly pride, who always aimed for 
the highest in art, the benefactor of the poor, who in him 
lose a father. 

In the adjoining dining room, where only a little while 
ago Rubinstein displayed a good appetite and the best of 
humor, the choir boys are standing up in line and sing in- 
cessantly their ‘‘ Gospodi pomilui” (** Lord, have mercy "). 
The billiard room and the library, which contains works 
from all the belletristic and scientific literature, look dark 
and desolate. The sorrowful widow is so intensely af- 
fected that she is not able to leave her sleeping room. Of 
the two sons of Rubinstein the younger one died last year of 
consumption ; the other one livesin Italy, where he is study- 
ing to become asinger. With him also the married daugh- 
ter is in Italy. [Translator’s foot-note—I mentioned last 
week that these two children of Rubinstein passed through 
Berlin on their journey from Bologna to St. Petersburg ] 
On the little station platform of Stary Peterhof people of all 
kinds are thronging. Extratrains are being provided in or- 
der to carry all those who want to visit Peterhof. The road 











complain about anything. When a few days before his 
death he mentioned that he felt a pain in his chest Mrs. 
Rubinstein became much alarmed and begged Dr. Wompe, 
a physician who lives at Peterhof, and who is a friend of 
the Rubinsteins, to examine the artist. 
would not hear of it and scarcely would allow the doctor 
to feel his pulse. On the latter's insisting request Rubin- 


But Rubinstein 


tein opened his coat, drew away the left side lapel, and 


said to the physician: ‘‘ Now examine; now listen,” while 
indeed he must have known that it is quite impossible to 





more did he pay attention to the circumstance that fre- 





make an auscultation of the heart over a waistcoat. But he 





from the station to the villa is a bad one, as winter has not 
yet provided its smooth pavement of snow and ice. It is 
pitch dark on the road, and we must be glad if at the next 
crossing the pole of some team is not run into our back. 
He who, like myself, has seen the artist’s house in spring- 
time, amid flowers, who has walked with him in his gar- 
den among blooming lilac bushes, and has partaken of the 
spiritual sociability which used to make its home in these 
places, will hardly be able to master his emotion in the 
presence of the utterly unexpected event. 

The servants scarcely dare to‘speak above a whisper, 
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Everywhere black garments, sad faces, frequently soft | course take pride in this their annual concert. They nearly 


weeping and loud lamentations. 

The facial expression of Rubinstein even in death has 
something powerful, His traits show that concentrated 
energy, that deep earnestness which we so frequently 
noted when he sat at the grand piano and lifted us up by 
the power of his playing. The tremendous brow, the pro- 
truding cheek bones, the tilted up, broad nose, the mouth 
which in life he knew how to close so exquisitely, as if he 
were enjoying some rare beverage, the forest of raven-black 
all these have remained so full of expression and char- 
acter that it makes it hard to believe the man is dead. 
One imagines that he is sleeping after great mental exer- 


hair 


tion, and that at any moment he might reawaken and over- | 


joy us. Butwe shall never again look into his imposing 
and yet so kindly face ; we shall never again feel that 
indescribable influence which he used to exert over the 
masses. In not much more than a year Russia has lost in 
Tschaikowsky and Rubinstein its two greatest and most 
original personalities in the domain of music. 


He who follows Nevski prospect, the principal street of | 


| of the part. The difficult and rather ungrateful part of the 


St. Petersburg, beyond the Moscow railroad station, will 
come to a complex of churches, chapels and habitations 
which form the Alexander Nevski cloister. Next to the | 


Trviza-Sergiewskaja cloister, at Moscow, and the Potscher- 
ski cloister, at Kiev, this is considered the holiest of holies 
by the Greek Church. With the noise of the street and its 
thousandfold motives of ambition, of pleasure seeking, 
running after gain and pelf still ringing in our ears, we are 
here immediately surrounded on every step by a peace 
which is not of this world. We enter the cemetery of the 
cloister where the noblest families of Russia have found an 
eternal resting place. Here more than a year Tschai- 
kowsky has been laid to rest, and here also the mortal re- 
mains of Anton Rubinstein will be interred. His artist's 
soul, however, will remain alive as an example and a pro- 
totype in the grateful remembrance of his educated follow- 
ers, to whatever nation they may belong. 


My concert review I can cut this week a little 
shorter, as with two exceptions the affairs were either of 
little importance or were given by artists who have so fre- 
quently been mentioned in these columns that a further 
review seems unnecessary. 

On Tuesday night Martin Jacobi, a resident young com- 
poser, gave at Bechstein Hall an evening entirely devoted 
to the rendering of his own lyrics. He seems to write 
Lieder only, and I must say that some of them are quite 
fresh and charming, but whenever he falls to meditating 
or apparently wants to be deep and thoughtful he im- 
mediately becomes artificial and even meaningless. Such, 
for instance, is the setting in E flat minor of Uhland’s 
rather simple and naive ‘‘ Scheiden und Meiden,” and also 
the same poet's ‘‘ In der Ferne,” is not well portrayed musi- 
cally. On the other hand such gay and amusing poems as 
Reinick’s ‘‘ Diebstahl”’ and ‘* Lustiger Rath” are set to 
music in quite a felicitous and taking way. Really im- 
portant, however, Mr. Jacobi’s compositions are not. 
They were given, with the composer as the best ac- 
companist, by Mrs. Prof. Marie Schmidt-Koehne, soprano ; 
Miss Adelina Herms, alto, and Prof. Felix Schmidt, bass, 
of whom the alto is the most agreeable singer, while the 
professor sings well but somewhat lugubriously. A single 
vocal quartet, entitled ‘‘ Spring Song,” also called for the 
services of Mr. Richard Jaeger, tenor, who did not greatly 
distinguish himself. lae 

Later on in the evening I heard at the Singakademie a 
young lady pianist, Miss Josa Hrdlicka-Loescher, whose 
playing of the Schumann ‘ Carneval” was as amateurish 
as her name is hard to pronounce ; furthermore, an alto, by 
the name of Josefine von Statzer, who among other things 
sang Wagner's rarely heard early song ‘‘ Erwartung” 
(‘‘ Expectation”) with a fairly good voice, but without much 
musical taste or intelligence. Why must such people give 
concerts and even joint concerts? 

*“_* * 

Wednesday was the ‘‘day of repentance,” set down by 
the Government as a day of official atonement of the 
people, similar to but yet quite in contrast to the 
American ‘‘ Thanksgiving Day,” on which you are also 
requested by the Government to pray ; but for the rest you 
are expected to eat turkey and cranberry sauce, and be as 
jolly asyoucan, The German Government takes away all 
fun in the way of opera and theatre, and a concert is only 
allowed to be given if it be of the sacred or most serious 
nature. We therefore had, instead of turkey and cran- 
berry sauce, at the Royal Opera House a performance of 
Liszt's ‘‘ Legend of St. Elizabeth,” which for me meant a 
real evening of atonement. I am not fond of Liszt’s 
music, and least of all of his religious music. There are 
some places in the legend which are beautiful, notably the 
episode of ‘‘ The Wonder of the Roses,” and part of the 
‘Crusaders’ March” one could also stand, but the guariés 
a@'heure of musical impotency which creep through the en- 
tire work seem almost interminable. 

The performance, though, was a very fine and therefore 
as such an interesting one—in fact it was the best reproduc- 
tion of the oratorio I ever heard. It was given for the 


always do well, but they surpassed themselves on this occa- 
sion. Asa whole it is one of the best professional choruses 
in the world, and in the piano numbers, such as the chil- 
dren's chorus, ‘‘ The Wonder of the Roses,” the chorus of 
the poor and the a cape//a episodes they sang most admir- 
ably. Inotherchoral portions suchas the crusaders’ and 
final chorus, a greater volume of tone and power might have 
been wished for, although these hundred trained singers 
did perhaps sing more than an amateur chorus of three 
times its size. Excellent throughout and at moments 
really superb was the Royal Orchestra, led by their beloved 
chief Felix Weingartner, who as a faithful Lisztianer 
swears by the ‘‘ Legend of St. Elizabeth” as a Turk does by 
| the Koran. He really succeeded also in making portions 
| of the work assume a semblance of interest, of which they 
formerly did not seem possessed—at least not to me. 

The soloists were all of the first order. Rosa Sucher’s 
voice is hardly of the freshness and pure quality that we 
expect of St. Elizabeth's vocal organ, but she sang musi- 
cally, above reproach and with most interesting conception 


‘* Landgravine Sophie” was adequately reproduced by Mrs. 
Ritter-Goetze. Of the male soloists Bulsz sang the most 
important part of ‘‘Landgraf Ludwig” with admirable 
taste and fine voice; both Stammer and Moedlinger were 
sonorous, and Betz excellent in their respective minor 
parts. 

The angels’ episode, which is usually sung by some ten 
or twelve members from among the female chorus, was 
given outside of the stage by the Misses Rothauser, Weitz, 
Dietrich and Deppe ; but it cannot be said that this innova- 
tion was a blessing, for these four artists, good as they 
usually are, were, in point of intonation, not ‘‘ angels ever 
bright and fair.” 


** # 


Of the Bohemian String Quartet I spoke at length in one 
of my former letters. They have succeeded in completely 
conquering Berlin. At their second soirée on Thursday 
night, at Bechstein Hall, they aroused a most representa- 
tive audience to real enthusiasm. 

They played first another one of Antonin Dvorak’s string 
quartets, the onein E flat, op. 51, which I liked much better 
even than the same composer's. C major quartet. The 
peculiarity is that it has two slow movements, both of 
which are in G minor; the Dumka, though interrupted 
by a friska in the same major key I can hardly consider a 
remplacant for the usualscherzo. The romanza, especially, 
is very beautiful, and the finale as fresh and vigorous as 
few last movements I know of. The Bohemians played 
superbly throughout as far as ensemble, dash and tone 
volume, as wellas tone quality, are concerned. Moreover 
they give to the performance of these works a national 
flavor, which 1s as refreshing as it is characteristic. 

For their second number they repeated, by request, the 
Smetana quartet entitled ‘‘ From My Life,” with which they 
gained so well earned a triumph at their first eoncert, and 
for a final number they were heard in Beethoven's harp 
quartet, the two first movements of which were a trifle too 
Bohemian for me, but the twolast ones sounded befittingly 
classical. 

Miss Albertine Beer, about whom! shall have something 
to say later on, sang a few Lieder at this concert. 

#2 # 

On Friday we had the second piano recital of Miss Clara 
Janiszewska at Bechstein Hall. The young lady, of whom 
I spoke in last week’s budget, this time was very dis- 
appointing. The comparatively simple Beethoven D major 
sonata, op. 28, she played mechanically and without feel- 
ing. The Rameau A minor variations were anything but 
clean, and the allegro from Schumann’s ‘ Faschings- 


wide chords are beyond the young lady’s reach. I did not 
stay to hear the Chopin selections, as I wanted to get a 
glimpse at the boy wonder violinist, Bronislaw Hubermann, 
who gave a concert the same evening at the Singakademie 
in conjunction with the concert singer Miss Fanny Opfer. 
It costs me no sacrifice if I pass over the young lady’s 
innocuous vocal efforts without further comment. The 
nine year old boy, Hubermann, however, is a genuine 
wonder. Mr. Abell devoted some columns to him froma 
violinist’s view point, so I can content myself with simply 
stating that he plays with beautiful, pure tone, clear intona- 
tion and a musical understanding which are marvelous in 
one so young. The technic displayed in the second Wieni- 
awski concerto was also of the most advanced and finished 
sort, and altogether the enthusiasm which he evoked was a 


well merited one. sen 


Miss Albertine Beer, the young lady whom I mentioned 
above, came to Berlin from Vienna with good letters of in- 
troduction. Still better are her own performances. She 
gave asong recital at Bechstein Hall on Saturday night, 
and earned the applause of an appreciative audience. 
Besides some old and likewise antiquated songs by Gior- 
dani, Himmeland Schulz, all of the eighteenth century, she 
sang Lieder by Cornelius, Schumann, Schubert and Brahms, 
all of them belonging to the standard repertory. The only 
thing new was a pretty ‘‘ Staindchen” (serenade) by H. 


schwank” wasentirely blurred by the pedal; anyhow, its | 
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voice and sings with taste. Her head tones are especially 
well developed, and this circumstance leads the young lady 
to an occasional overuse of that register. 

Mr. Ossip Schnirlin (I came near writing Schubin) was 
heard at the same concert in some violin soli, consisting of 
Svendsen’s romanza, an idyll by J. Hubay, Wieniawski’s 
G major mazurka, the Wagner Albumlegf and two move- 
ments from a suite by Vieuxtemps. He is a decent but 
by no means an important or even stirring violinist, and he 
would not do badly by withdrawing from the ranks of the 
would-be soloists to that of the more useful chairs in the 
orchestra. 

Mrs. Emmy Bock, a newcomer among the not over large 
number of good accompanists, fulfilled her allotted task 
with discretion and efficiency. 

* ee 

The most important concert of the week was that of last 
night, the fourth Strauss Philharmonic concert, which had 
drawn a large audience to the Philharmonie. 

The soloist was the young violinist, Willy Burmester, 
who is the musical sensation of the hour in the capital of 
Germany. He played the same first movement of the 
Paganini D major violin concerto of which I wrote before, 
and which did not quite fit into the classico-modern high 
frame of the programs of these concerts. Moreover, Bur- 
mester seemed a trifle nervous, and played by no means 
with that stunning certainty with which he had performed 
this movement at the smaller hall of the Singakademie. 
However, such as it was, it was still remarkably fine, and 
it roused the audience to almost frantic outbursts of ap- 
plause. As an encore, in response to numerous recalls, the 
artist played in a perfectly inimitable manner that gem of 
musical thought, Bach’s C major air forthe G string. I 
have heard it from nearly every great violinist of our day, 
but I have never heard it more grandly and at the same 
time more sweetly and purely. His G string sounds like a 
‘cello, and his bowing is masterly ; not the slightest tremor 
or scratch is audible in these long drawings of the bow. 
The audience was more than delighted ; it was touched. 

Of the orchestral numbers, the opening and closing 
ones, Wagner's ‘‘ Tristan” vorspiel and Beethoven's 
second symphony, require no comment. The former was 
worked up by Richard Strauss to a tremendous climax, but 
it must be acknowledged that it was started at an unusu- 
ally slow tempo. The D major symphony received at his 
hands most loving treatment, and was reproduced with a 
freshness and gracefulness which well befitted its contents. 

The novelties of the program were two short movements 
for orchestra by A. Glazunov and Alexander Ritter. The 
latter's symphonic waltz, ‘‘ Olaf's Wedding Dance,” I heard 
at Munich during the Tonkuenstler meeting a year ago 
last summer, and did not like it. I did not change my 
mind on a second hearing. The waltz is pretentious, but 
not important ; blatant and vulgar, but not gruesome, as it 
ought to be in view of the episode it intends to depict. 
Heine's poem on the same subject is an art work which 
will make your hair stand on end. Ritter’s musical de- 
picting of it is disgusting. 

The Russian composer Glazunov's tone painting is 
entitled ‘‘Spring.” It is a very gentle spring, which mean- 
ders and carrols and 'gambols through an orchestration 
which calls for five parted violins, four parted 'celli and 
triple woodwind. Altogether it reminds one of those 
pretty oil paintings of an apple orchard in bloom, gently 
swayed by a spring breeze, which you can see at every 
art exhibition, and which the catalogue will tell you was 
painted by Miss So-and-so. It is pretty, but disap- 
pointing. Nothing of the Russian bear growling is heard 
in this spring. 

Richard Strauss conducted both novelties, like the re- 
mainder of the program, with great care and intelligence. 
The Philharmonic orchestra, as it gets more and more used 
to the genial and highly gifted young conductor, follows 
his intentions with improved precision and readiness, and 
altogether the performances are enjoyable to the highest 
degree. eee 
Frau Prof. Selma Nicklass-Kempner, of Vienna, has 
been engaged by Prof. Gustav Hollaender, the new direc- 
tor of the Stern Conservatory, as first singing teacher for 
that excellent old institution. 

*“*#* 
Karl Reinecke, the Leipsic Nestor, has just achieved new 
triumphs at Cologne both as pianist and composer. His 
opera, ‘‘ The Governor of Tours,” was performed there for 


the first time on the 24th inst., and was received with 
marked enthusiasm. 

** * 
A subscription has been opened by the Imperial Russian 
Musical Society for the erection of a monument over the 
tomb of Anton Rubinstein. A 

** # 
A telegram from Munich informs the ‘‘ Boersen Courier ” 
of the great success of last night’s first German production 
there of Smetana’s opera ‘‘ Dalibor.” 


xe 


At the Berlin Royal Opera House Miss Irene Pevny, of 
the Stettin Opera House, will appear ‘‘ as guest ” to-night 
in the part of ‘‘ Christine” in Bruell’s opera, ‘‘ The Golden 
Cross.” On Sunday, December 8, Albani, Ravelli and 








benefit of the Royal Opera chorus, and the members of 


Paumgartner. Miss Beer has an agreeable mezzo soprano 





Francesco d’Andrade will be heard here for the first time 
together in ‘‘ La Traviata.” O. F. 
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ERR EMIL SAUER’S second piano recital 
attracted a large audience at St. James’ Hall last 
Wednesday afternoon. It was generally acknowledged by 
those present on the first occasion that a giant was in our 
midst, and probably no pianist that ever appeared as a 
stranger in London had such a large gathering at his second 
recital. He opened with a fine rendering of Beethoven’s 
sonata, op. 3i, No. 1, in which his gradations of tone were 
exceedingly beautiful, and was remarkable for the sonority 
he brought out from the notes. He also made something 
out of the rather uninteresting ‘‘ Rondo a Capriccio,” op. 
129, of Beethoven. His Schubert-Tausig ‘‘ Andantino Varia- 
tionen” in B minor, quietly played with singing melody 
throughout, and Schumann’s romance, op. 28, No. 2, were 
the best on the program for sustained melody and finish. 

The toccata, op. 7, of this composer was taken at a great 
pace, but perfectly clear all the way. For the first time we 
recognized that this number has musical value, most pian- 
ists making nothing but a display of technic out of it. 
His playing of Chopin was very sympathetic and delicate, 
his ‘* Allegro de Concert”: being his most imposing and 
brilliant number, an imperative encore gaining Mendels- 
sohn's ‘‘Spring Song ” from the ‘‘Lieder ohne Worte.” True 
artistic feeling characterizes all of his work. Smetana's 
polka and Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges” do 
not call for extended notice, but Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Staccato 
Study ” was one of the most astounding things ever heard. 
Such tremendous tone on repeated notes was quite phe- 
nomenal, and though the speed was unusual there was no 
blur. Listz’s ‘‘ Norma Fantasie” gave him an opportunity 
of playing octaves inas masterly a manner as De Pachmann 
does thirds. He was many times recalled and had to play 
two extra uumbers at the close of the concert, one of these 
being his own composition. There has been no such ex- 
citement in London since Paderewski first became a favor- 
ite here, and it looks as though this young man was des- 
tined to wear the mantle of Rubinstein. There are few as 
conscientious artists as Herr Sauer, and the near future is 
sure to establish him as an equal of any contemporary 
pianist. 

The first of the concerts given by Messrs. Chappel & Co., 
under the new organization named the St. James’ Hall 
Ballad Concerts, with Mr. William Boosey as director, 
took place last Wednesday evening. The artists on this 
opening and, as it proved, auspicious occasion were Miss 
Ella Russell, Madame Mary Davies, Madame Antoinette 
Sterling, Madame Alice Gomez, Messrs. Sims Reeves, 
Ben Davies, Santley, Harrison Brockbank, Signor Foli, 
and Lady Hailié as solo violinist, and the Meister Glee 
Singers in place of the choir of the old Ballad Concerts. 
Both the old favorites and the new excited the most un- 
bounded enthusiasm from an audience that filled the hall 
to its utmost capacity, and altogether Mr. Boosey must 
have been greatly encouraged in the new venture that he 
has so successfully launched. 

The same evening the first concert of the season given 
by the amateur orchestra organized Signor Randegger, 


at the Imperial Institute, also drew a crowded house; 
these evenings at the Institute seem to be some of the 
most popular gatherings in London. Signor Randegger’s 
band of 110 performers is fairly well balanced, and did on 
the whole very good work for amateurs; of course it is 
hard for conductors to always bring amateur performers up 
to the mark, but Signor Randegger succeeded to an 
eminent degree. The program opened with Ambroise 
Thomas’ overture, to ‘‘Mignon,” followed by Weber's 
cavatina, ‘ Bells in the Valley” (‘‘ Euryanthe”). In this 
number Miss Helen Buckley, of Chicago, made her second 
appearance before a London audience and was successful. 
Her bright soprano voice was much admired, and she re- 
ceived a hearty recall. She was equally successful later 
on in the bolero from Verdi's ‘‘I Vespri Siciliani.” The 
players did not seem to grasp the deep significance of 
Schubert's B minor symphony, and it was not much appre- 
ciated or evidently understood by many present, as at the 
end of the first movement many of the audience were seen 
to look to see what number was to follow. Following this 
was Grieg’s concerto in A minor for violin and orchestra, 
with Miss Sybil Palliser at the solo instrument. 

This was certainly well played by both band and soloist, 
and was the best number of the evening. In memoriam 
of the late Czar the orchestra played Chopin's ‘‘ Funeral 
March,” followed by Wagner’s Albumblatt in C major and 
the minuet from ‘‘ Berenice,” the program closing with 
the prelude to Act III. of ‘*‘ Lohengrin.” 

On the 20th inst. Miss Dorothea Katzenberg gave a violin 
recital at Steinway Hall, under distinguished patronage, 
when she was assisted by Miss Gertrude Sichel, Mr. Jack 
Robertson, as vocalists ; Miss Marie Katzenberg and Miss 
Rogers at the piano, and also some of her pupils. Not 
being able to attend I can only give the numbers put down 
for the concert giver. She first joined Miss Marie Katzen- 
berg in the first movement of Rubinstein’s sonata in G 
major, and her principal solo was Rust’s sonata. This was 
an afternoon concert. 

At the same time Mr. Horace S. Turner-Kesteven was 
giving a piano recital at the Salle Erard. His program in- 
cluded works from Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Schumann, 
Liszt, Consolo, Moszkowski and Rubinstein. 

On Thursday afternoon the Royal College of Music gave 
a concert of chamber music at the college. The novelty of 
the occasion was a sonata in E minor for violin and piano 
by H. Walford Davies, an ex-student of the college, given 
for the first time in public, in the performance of which the 
composer was associated with Mr. Charles Jacoby. Not 
being able to be present or send a representative I cannot 
give acriticism of the work. The other concerted music 
consisted of Mendelssohn's quartet for strings in E flat and 
Mozart's quintet for horn and stringsin E flat. Two vocal 
selections completed the program. 

The first concert of the season of the Wolff Musical 
Union was given last Thursday afternoon at St. James’ 
Hall. M. Johannes Wolff has carried out his original plan 
of having the program selected from eminent French com- 
posers, who, as in former occasions, came over to takepart 
in the performance. M. Gabriel Faure and M. Francis 
Thomé, were selected on Thursday afternoon, and the 
works chosen included the former's quartet in C minor, in 
the performance of which he was associated with M. 
Johannes Wolff, M. Van Waefelghem, of Paris, and Mr. 
Leo Stern ; a sonata for piano and violin, and two suites of 
songs well sung by Madame Jean Remacle, who came over 
from the French capital on purpose to sing at this concert. 
M. Thomé was heard in works of a more modest degree, 
including three piano solos, the accompaniment to Victor 
Hugo’s ‘‘ The Trumpeter’s Betrothed,” recited by Miss 
Lily Hanbury of,the Haymarket ; solos for violin, ’cello 
and piano, and two songs sung by Madame Amy Sherwin. 

At the piano M. Thomé distinguished himself, and two 
of his solos, Prelude No. 4 and ‘‘ Andalouse,”’ besides show- 
ing his wonderful technic, also made a good impression as 
being very well written pieces of their kind. M. Faure’s 
quartet is the more able, but the sonata is calculated to 





gain quicker favor. After the performance of the latter 
an imperative encore brought the two performers back with 
a berceuse, which they played with the usual sordini. 
Miss Hanbury was very successful in her melodramatic 
selection, accompanied by very appropriate music, and was 
greatly applauded. Asa whole, the program was inclined 
to be a trifle monotonous and too long. At the next concert 
M. Taffanel with his wind instrument party will reappear. 

On the evening of the same day the Royal Choral 
Society gave ‘Israel in Egypt” at the Albert Hall, with 
Miss Anna Williams, Miss Margaret Hoare, Miss Clara 
Butt, and Mr. Edward Lloyd as soloists. The great Eng- 
lish tenor was in splendid voice, and sang the opening 
recitative with his usual faultless style, and his singing of 
‘*The enemy said” brought such an overwhelming burst 
of applause that he had to repeat it. Miss Clara Butt dis- 
played considerable tremolo at first, but later on seemed to 
overcome this, and toward the end did much better. She 
has been for a few months in Paris studying with Madame 
Viardot, and it is too bad that her friends do not keep her 
from the concert platform and give her a good course of 
study, for there is no doubt but that with a proper course 
of training she has the natural gift necessary to make her- 
self in time one of the greatest contraltos of ourtime. The 
choir was in fine form, and the ‘‘ Hailstone” chorus was 
given so grandly that the applause continued until it had 
to be repeated. ‘‘ He sent a thick darkness,” was also a 
popular number, as well as ‘‘I will sing unto the Lord.” 
‘*The Lord is a man of war,” was given by some 400 
tenors and basses, and was encored but not repeated. 

Sir Joseph Barnby is to be congratulated upon giving this 
grand work, and with the exception of the triennial Handel 
Festival it is the only opportunity we have of hearing it in 
the metropolis. 

On the same evening the Strolling Players’ Amateur 
Orchestral Society gave a smoking concert at the Queen’s 
Hall. This popular orchestra, which forms one of the 
social functions of the metropolis, made a new departure 
by inviting ladies to a smoking concert. The seats in the 
hall were arranged in groups around tables, with flowers and 
palms, and though the ladies did not smoke themselves, 
they seemed to mix freely in the groups listening to the 
music, and did not altogether refrain from chatting-during 
the numbers. The program was of a light and popular 
character, which seemed to suit the patrons of this new 
form of entertainment. Mr. Norfolk Megone’s orchestra 
was in good form, and I understand the next performance 
is to be more worthy this excellent band of instrumentalists. 

Madame Elsa Mathis, a pianist who has gained some 
reputation on the Continent, made her London début at the 
small Queen’s Hall on Friday afternoon and made a favor- 
able impression. Report says that she is already knownin 
Manchester and the North. This lady was born in the lit- 
tle Silesian town of Glogau and her father, who was a phy- 
sician, gave her an excellent musical training. Her first 
instructor was Kniese, and she afterward studied with 
Prof. Thodor Kullak, ending with a three years’ course 
with Liszt. As a girl Madame Mathis was heard several 
times in Berlin and other German towns, but after her 
marriage she settled down and for some years lived a quiet 
life. She has, however, recently resumed the profession 
both as a teacher and soloist. Her program on Friday was 
well chosen and gave plenty of scope for the display of her 
powers. Many of the numbers were quite unfamiliar and, 
played as Madame Mathis gave them, were very accept- 
able. She is certainly a good artist, and has a correct con- 
ception of Beethoven, Schubert, Chopin and other com- 
posers, but hardly did herself full justice through being 
somewhat nervous. She was assisted by Madame Marie 
Brema, who sang some eight German and other Lieder, 
having to repeat Corbay’s ‘‘ Hungarian Birthday Song.” 

At the Salle Erard Mr. James Henry Peters, who holds a 
diploma from Stuttgart Conservatoire, assisted by Miss 
Agnes Stewart Wood (violin) and Mr. Herbert Thorndike 
(baritone), gave a concert on the same day. Mr. Peters 
was associated with Miss Wood in Handel's sonata in D 
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SONGS. CHOIR.-Cont’d. 

Cu, W. Coomps—The Christ Child Price Net 
With Violin ad. lib! Sop. A flat, C. Jos. BramBpach—Many Songs 
M.-Sop. F, each 0.95 their Names have Greeted 

W. H. Netpuincer—The Infant Women's Voices $.10 
Sop. C, M.-Sop. B flat, each 40 © Child, divinest marvel. (Do.) 05 

Harry ROWE SHELLEY—O'er the O Joy, all Joys excelling. (Do.) 06 
Hills of Bethlehem. Offertorio Starlig ht clear in Heaven is beam 
Sop. E flat, Alto B flat, each 40 ing (De 06 
How brightly dawns. Sop. F, Wa. Reep—Come, ye thankful 
M.-Sop. D, Alto C, each . ae ; Pec ple, come ( Thanksgiving) 5 

TAkRY ROWE SHELLEY—Come, ye 
CHOIR. Price Net tha com People, come (Thanks 

Cu. W. Coomps—The Christ Child.  .20 giv 15 

W. H. Neruincer—O Little Town Cc i. gE: A Song of Thanks 
of Bethlehem 15 viving 25 
rhe Infant King, in ¢ 10 | BN [TREADWELL—I will alway 
lhe same, transposed to & flat 10 * give thanks (Thanksgiving) 5 

SUMNER SALTER—In the Days of 
Herod the King 15 CAROLS. 

Harry Rowe SHELLEY—O’'er the 
Hills of Bethlehem, Offertorio 12 kK. K. Mitter—Gently falls the 
~How brightly dawns. 25 Winter Snow 05 

A. W pep ih What mean In the Fields with their Flocks 05 
those holy Voice 25 sleep, my Saviour, slecp 05 

C. Jos BRaMBACH- Children before —Waken, Christian Children...... .06 
the Infant Jesus (Women’s -We three Kings of Orient are.. 05 
Voices) 2 FRED ScHILLING—The Day of all 

—Lo! the Infant Prince of Peace. the Year aa d 
(Do.). 10 — ‘Lhe Story wondrous. sweet....... .06 


_NEW MUSIC. 


Does the Harp of Rosa Slumber (Soprano 
GD FROG Iii ud 0c cane cccnkesec ccd cians severe 


Etude, Chopin, op. 25, 
CIO FOU RAMA? . 060 c's . ocd Stiwds dibs dil cape T5e. 
(A magnificent concert study, unique 
and ingenious.) 

AD, M. FOERSTER— 

Twelve Fantasy Pieces, op. 38. 

PART I.—The Evening Star, Sylvan Spir- 
its, Evening Bells, Canon, The Sea, Har- 


NOTE oe oh 50.88 Cage os de chelgboab ele Setaivn 60c. 
PART Il.—Pretty Marie, Triumphal 

PEMKOH, AWIAGS |... ccccckivevicccdivesas T5e 
PART ili. —Prelude, “Mazurka, Homage to 

II innndstdenndcccagednniticcscene T5e 
Two Songs, op. 34. Poems by Byron. 

I Suw Thee Weep........cccsccsseccces l 60c 
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major, the ‘‘ Moonlight” sonata, Chopin's andante, spin- 
iato and polonaise, and Gade’s violin and piano sonata. 

In the evening at the same hall Mr. Frederick Griffith's 
last flute recital of the season took place. He was assisted 


by Miss Llewela Davies at the piano, and Mr. J. Moir 


Clarke. Others on the program were Mr. John Thomas, 
harpist to the Queen; Mr. E. W. Davies, oboe; Mr. R. 
Livsey, horn; Mr. A. Smith, clarinet, and Mr. E. F. 


James, bassoon. Madame Amy Sherwin and Mr. Arthur 
Oswald were the vocalists. Mr. Griffith, as on former oc- 
casions, displayed a fine technic, playing well in tune, al- 
though the tone was at times a little breathy. The best 
concerted number was Saint-Saéns’ caprice on Danish and 
Russian airs. The best solo number was Miss Llewela 
Schumann's ‘ Novellette” and Moszkowski's 
‘*Etincelles.” This young lady is one of the most prom- 
ising of the pianists of the English school to-day. She has 
good technic and tone and shows true feeling. Altogether 
Mr. Griffith's series of three recitals have been an artistic 


Davies’ 


success. 
Gving back tothe small Queen’s Hall at the same time, we 
found another interesting concert, not, however, from the 


point of the performance of the concert giver, M. de Barri 
Crawshay. The least said about his work the kindest. 
Miss Esther Palliser sang Pizéi's ‘‘ Dolce Amor” and 
Eva Lonsdale’s ‘* Night.” M. Johannes Wolff was the 
The most notable feature of the evening was 
audience of M. Francis Thomé, and the 
substituting of his ‘‘ Andante Religioso ” for the Sgambati 
romance. This proved so popular that the composer and 
virtuoso both responded to an encore with another selection 
from M. Thomé's M. Wolff afterward adding 
Wieniawski's '‘ Valse Caprice.” M. Slivinski was in his 


violinist. 
the calling from the 


works, 


usual good form. 

On Saturday afternoon the first concert of the thirty- 
ninth season of the London Ballad Concerts, under the di- 
rection of Mr. Arthur Boosey, took place at Queen's Hall, 
and a full house gathered to hear the old favorite ballads 
and singers. The artists included Miss Evangeline Flor- 
ence, Miss Gertrude Izard and Miss Dale for sopranos ; 
Mme. Belle Cole and Miss Clara Butt for contraltos; Mr. 
Edward Lloyd and Mr.Whitney Mockridge for.tenors ; Mr. 
Maybrick, Mr. Norman Salmond and Mr. Plunket Greene 
for baritones ; Mlle. Chaminade at the piano, and Mr. Wad- 
dington Cooke accompanist. Mention of the program is 
hardly necessary. Mme. Belle Cole was welcomed back 
(this being her first appearance since her return from Aus- 
traliaon Thursday) in a very cordial manner. Among the 
other great favorites who met with their usual reception 
were Miss Florence, Mr. Plunket Greene and Mr. Edward 
Lloyd. Among the successful first appearances at these 
concerts were Miss Dale, who sang Grieg’s ‘‘ Solveig'’s 
Song,” and Mr. Whitney Mockridge, who sang Jansen’s 
‘Murmuring Zephyrs” and De Faye’s ‘‘ Tell her I love 
her so,” the Canadian tenor being in unusually fine form. 

Mr. Julian Pascal gave his second piano recital at Stein- 
way Hall on the evening of the 22d. This young gentle- 
man added to the favorable impression he made on his last 
appearance. He showed to best advantage in the slow 
movements, but was not so much at home in Beethoven as 
in the Chopin selections, the etudes 4, 5 and 24, preludes 3 
and 11 and waltz from the latter being particularly well 
played. He gave two selection from his own pen, a melo- 
die and etude, the latter being a very clever composition of 
He ciosed the program with Liszt’s ‘* Waldes- 
He was more successful in the 


its kind. 
rauschen” and polonaise. 
selections requiring delicacy rather than power, his forte 
passages lacking somewhat in quality of tone. Mr. Pascal 
has shown himself a capable artist, and we may look for- 
ward to his acquiring a position here as an executant. 
Miss Mary Burnham, a young American soprano who is 
at present studying with Marchesi in Paris, and who, I 
understand, hails from Boston, came over to London last 
week on purpose to sing for Mr. Daniel Mayer. He was 
so pleased with her voice that he made a lengthy engage- 
ment with her, andif she comes up to his expectations she 
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will munis make a singer of the highest rank. The 
probabilities are that she will make her début in England 
at the beginning of next season. 

Miss Helen E. Buckley, a young soprano wlo came to 
London last November, made a successful appearance at 
the Imperial Institute last Wednesday evening. Miss 
Buckley studied with Mr. Frank T. Baird, of Chicago, and 
was for five years soprano in the New England Congrega- 
tional Church. Shs also sang in oratorio and took the 
second parts with Madame Nordica in the ** Elijah” and 
De Vere in the ‘‘ Hymn of Praise” before the Apollo 
Club in Chicago. She has made great progress with Signor 
Randegger the past year, and made her first appearance 
here with the German Club on Mortimer street with Sauret 
and Frickenhaus, she being the only vocal soloist. Miss 
Buckley has acquired a good répertoire for oratorio and 
concerts. 

One of the most promising musicians that has come to 
London for some years is Mr. John Lemmone, the flautist, 
from Australia. He was born in Ballarat, his father being 
a Greek and his mother an Englishwoman, and both his 
parents were very musical. Fromaboy Mr. Lemmone 
has always been a faithful student of the flute, his natural 
talent seeming to run in that direction, and he has a very 
distinctive style of his own. As early as eighteen he was 
principal flautist in the Italian opera company out there, 


the antipodes, besides touring with the principal artists in 
that part of the world, including Mme. Melba, Mme. Patey, 
Mr. Santley, Signor Foli and others. He has also made 
tours in India, Ceylon, Burmah, Straits Settlements, Java, 
the Philippine Islands, China and Japan. Mr. Lemmone 
has immediately taken a high position here, and is very 
busy with numerous engagements. Early next month he 
plays at the Queen's Hall on a flute which has been made 
specially for him by Boosey & Co. This week he is piay- 
ing with Mr. Henschel’s orchestra in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow. 

Arrangements are now completed for M. Hollman to sail 
on December 15 from Havre for America. It was origi- 
nally intended that he should go in February, but some im- 
portant engagements call him sooner. 

M. Johannes Wolff has been engaged to play at a cham- 
ber concert given by M. and Madame Grieg, in Vienna, 
some time next April. This will be one of a series of three 
concerts given in the Austrian capital, one orchestral, one 
vocal and piano recital, and one of chamber music by the 
Norwegian composer from his own works next spring. 

A most unusual and impressive event took place during 
the piano recital of Mr. Josef Hofmann, at Cheltenham 
last Saturday. Inthe program he played Chopin's sonata 
with the funeral march in memory of his late master, 
Rubinstein, and with one accord the audience rose and re- 
mained standing during the performance of this number. 
To this great though young artist alone belongs the unique 
honor of being a pupil of Rubinstein. 

Mile. Trebelli left for Holland last night to fulfill en- 
gagements at The Hague, Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and 
other Dutch towns. 

Mr. Watkin Mills sails next Saturdayon the New York 
from Southampton instead of December 5, as previously 
arranged, and makes his first appearance in America this 
tour at Toronto, on December 13. 

Mr. N. Vert has arranged for a miscellaneous concert for 
Boxing Day, when the following artists will take part : 
Mile. Trebelli, Miss Rosie Cavendish (soprano), Madame 
Antoinette Sterling, Miss Dora Turner (contraltos), Mr. Ed- 
ward Lloydand Mr. Santley, the Meister Glee Singers, and 
Tito Mattei as solo pianist. There will be a similar con- 
cert on the afternoon of January 1, with Miss Ella Russell, 
Miss Wartenberg (sopranos), Madame Alice Gomez, Miss 
Evelyn Stewart (contraltos), Mr. Ben Davies, Mr. Herbert 
Grover (tenors), Signor Foli and Bantock Pierpoint (basses) ; 
also the Westminster Singers and the Meister Singers’ 
orchestra, with Mr. Norfolk Megone as conductor. 

The program of the Ladies’ Concert oe at the Im- 


and has played in all the principal orchestral concerts at. 


perial Institute is furnished by the students of the Royal 
Academy of Music, conducted by Dr. Mackenzie. This 
will be also the first appearance in England of Stanhope’s 
Royal Hungarian Band, who will play before and after the 
concert, 

Saturday was Rubinstein day at the Crystal Palace, and 
Mr. Manns considerably changed the program in order to 
do honor to the great Russian. The program began with 
the overture to the opera, ‘‘ Dmitri Donskoi,” the playing 
of which would have been improved by more rehearsals. 
Miss Adelina de Lara played the concerto in D minor, 
which I understand was the work in which she made her 
début some time ago, and which she certainly plays ex- 
cellently, bringing out with great power the latent pathos 
of the work. Her other numbers were a romance in E 
flat and the valse caprice. Mr. Santley sang two of the 
composer's best songs, ‘‘ Der Asra” and ‘' Es blinkt der 
Thau.” The ‘‘ Eroica” symphony and the overture to 
‘** Die Meistersinger” were also played. 

Lady Hallé led the “Pops” again on Saturday. 
Madame Haas was the pianist, and was encored for her 
excellent rendering of Chopin's fantasie in F minor. Mr. 
Whitehouse chose Rubinstein’s favorite sonata for piano 
and ’cello, op. 18, and Miss Florence Lenton, who was the 
vocalist, sang several songs from Schubert. 

At the Monday popular concert the program included 
Mozart’s quartet in F minor, Bach's prelude and fugue in 
A minor for piano alone, Brahms’ sonata for piano and 
violin in G major, Chopin's polonaise for piano and ‘cello, 
and Miss Florence Christie gave some vocal selections 
from Brahms and Sullivan, adding the sweet old lullaby 
‘*Golden Slumbers.” The executants were Lady Hallé, 
who led the ever popular and beautiful excerpt from 
Mozart in a way that shows her thorough command of the 
instrument. Madame Haas, after giving her solo, played 
Liszt's transcription of the organ prelude and fugue in A 
minor. The other instrumentalists included Messrs. Rees, 
Gibson, Hobday and Whitehouse. 

It is announced that M. Paderewski will give a series of 
recitals in London and the provinces in January. 

On Wednesday evening Miss Winifred Parker and Miss 
Rose Williams gave an interesting concert at Queen's Hall. 
These young vocalists are very artistic in their work, and 
deserve to be successful in their careers. They were as- 
sisted by Mr. Charles Celli, Mr. Norman Salmond, Mr. Max 
Reichell (violin) and the London Glee Singers. 

The National Sunday League Musical Society, with Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, president, gave the second of their series 
of oratorio performance last Sunday evening with Mendels- 
sohn’'s ‘‘ Hear My Prayer” and Rossini’s ‘‘ Stabat Mater,” 
drawing a good house. 

Mr. Herbert L. Fulkerson gave a vocal recital at the 
North London Institute and School of Music on Friday 
evening. He was assisted by Miss A. Louise Burns, and 
Mr. Ernest Kiver at the piano. Mr. Fulkerson is a profes- 
sor at this well-known school of music, of which Mr. 
Ebenezer Prout is president, and his concert was a success- 
ful and enjoyable one. Mr. Fulkerson is from Cleveland, 
Ohio, where he studied under Mr. Arthur, and acquired a 
local reputation of some note asa tenor. Previous to this 
he had lessons from Professor Baker, of Boston, during 
one of his visits to the West. Mr. Fulkerson came to Lon- 
donin 1878 and pursued his studies at the Royal Academy 
of Music for three years under Signor Fiori, afterward 
studying with La Grange, of Paris, and privately with 
Signor Randegger. While at the academy he took the 
tenor part in Mozart's light opera, ‘‘Cofi fan tutti,” and on 
his return to America he sang at the Cleveland Festival in 
1884, and took the tenor réle in Meyerbeer'’s ‘* Dinorah,” 
and also sang in the ‘‘ Redemption,” and gave a concert in 
the Ohio Building at the World's Fair. 

Mr. Fulkerson is well known in America as being the 
second tenor of the Arion Quartet, and he has also sung 
considerably in concerts on this side. Among his most 
successful songs are the Hungarian, Scotch, Irish, and 
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English old folk songs, besides the better class of English 
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ing October 20, has just completed a triumphantly successful tour 
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ballads. During his residence in England he has been for 
some years precentor at the Regent Square Presbyterian 
Church, which was the first church of this denomination 
established in London. At the services they have no organ 
or any other musical instrument, but Mr. Fulkerson leads 
the choir of twenty-five voices, and the singing of the con- 
gregation. An idea of his popularity can be gained when 
I state that over eighty applicants tried to secure the posi- 
tion at the time it was awarded to Mr. Fulkerson. Besides 
his work at the North London Institute, he gives private 
lessons and makes a specialty of choral classes. 

Mr. Francesco Berger, the genial honorary secretary 
of the Philharmonic Society, commenced his twenty-eighth 
season of Aprés Midi Musicales tor the study of concerted 
piano music by amateur pianists with instrumental artists 
last Friday. The selections included Hummel’s trio in G, 
Gade’s trio in A, Mayseder’s trio in A flat, Dvorik’s sonata 
for violin and piano in B flat. 

A new musical farce entitled ‘‘ The Shop Girl,” written 
by H. J. W. Dam, with music by Ivan Caryll, was suc- 
cessfully brought out at the reopening of the Gaiety Thea- 
tre last Saturday night. 

Dr. Hubert Parry has been duly appointed director of the 
Royal College of Music in place of Sir George Grove, who 
has resigned in accordance with his announcemert con- 
tained in the letter which appeared in these columns 
recently. Probably no better selection could have been 
made than Dr. Parry for this important post. He is the 
leading English composer in his line of work, and alto- 
gether a popular musician. He has been for some time the 
professor of composition and musical history at the College 
and Choragus of the University of Oxford. Heisa M.A. of 
Oxford and Mus. Doc. of Cambridge, 1883 ; Oxford, 1884, and 
Dublin, 1891. He is the son of Gambier Parry, of Gloucester, 
where he was born in 1848. During his course at Eton he 
composed a service in D, taking his Mus. Doc. degree by 
examination. His leading works are ‘ Judith,” ‘* Job,” 
‘* King Saul,” in oratorio ; his twelve part psalm ‘*De Pro- 
fundis,” besides symphonies, cantatas and other works. 
He has been one of the leading men in establishing the 
Associated Board of the Royal Academy and Royal College 
of Music on the firm basis it now stands on, and for this 
was necessary a good deal of routine work, which he tells 
me has affected his health to a considerable degree. He 
has written a history of music, besides other literary work. 

I learn from a contemporary that the Carl Rosa Opera 
Company are making arrangements for a series of matinées 
at Daly’s Theatre, commencing about Boxing Day. For 
some reason they have decided not to bring the entire com- 
pany to London, but will open their customary Liverpool sea- 
son of ten weeks early in the new year. Part of the com- 
pany will be utilized for performance in the metropolis, and 
we are promised ‘‘Hinsel and Gretel” and ‘Jeannie 
Deans,” both of which are new to London audiences. 

It is announced that M. Messager will marry Miss Hope 
Temple (Miss Davis) about Christmas. Both the bride and 
the bridegroom have gained a considerable reputation as 
composers. They first met at a rehearsal of ‘‘ Mirette” 
last summer, and during the rewriting of this opera Miss 
Hope Temple was of considerable assistance to Messager. 

Signor Leoncavallo has just finished a ballet, which will 
be produced soon at the Imperial Opera in Vienna. It is 
based on Goethe’s ‘‘ Renard the Fox,” and is in three 
tableaux, employing a chorus behind the scenes while their 
confréres are exercising the terpsichorean art. 

An excellent article was read last evening by Bernard 
Baylis at a meeting of the Auctioneer’s Institute of the 
United Kingdom, held in Chancery lane. Mr. Baylis 
strongly urged the necessity of anybody who has to use 
the voice much going through a proper course of voice 
training,and thus adding greatly to the effectiveness of 
their efforts in whatever field they were called to use 
them in. 
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I learn that Mr. De Nevers, the musical critic of the 
‘‘Saturday Review,” has resigned his position, and Mr. 
Runciman has been appointed in his place. 

At the second concert given by Miss Annie C. Muirhead 
for the purpose of educating children to properly under- 
stand classical music Haydn's string’quartet in G, Hin- 
del’s sonata for violin in B and other instrumental and vo- 
cal selections will be given. The third concert will take 
place next Saturday at the Vestry Hall, Hampstead. 

One of the best evidences of the hold that the Behnke 
system of voice production has taken upon those who have 
studied it is shown in the fact that a blind lady living in 
Australia was so impressed by it when she had the system 
read out to her that she has translated it into the system 
of raised letters for the blind, in which form it was pub- 
lished, and she herself has been teaching it for several 
years with success. Wishing to verify her own experi- 
ence, and to be sure of having the. correct traditions, she 
has made a journey to England, and is now taking lessons 
from Mrs. Behnke. 

Mr. Rudolph Aronson, the proprietor of the Casino, New 
York, was in the office the other day after his visit to 
Vienna for the Strauss Jubilee. Mr. Aronson has well 
earned and deserves the honors conferred upon him at that 
time. While on the Continent he opened negotiations for 
atour with Massenet, in which the composer would cross 
the Atlantic and give twenty concerts from his own works. 
If everything goes well this will be accomplished next 
autumn. He has also arranged with Mme. Roger-Miclos 
for a tournée of America next spring. During his stay Mr. 
Aronson added the following honorary members to the 
famous Casino Club in New York, which now numbers 
over 1,000 members: Herr Johann and Herr E. Strauss, M. 
Bercesney, M. Bertrand (one of the directors of the Opéra), 
M. Massenet, M. Choudens and M. Heugel, M. Carvalho 
(of the Opéra Comique), Sir Augustus Harris, Mr. W. S. 
Gilbert, Sir Arthur Sullivan and Mr. George Edwards. Mr. 
Aronson seemed very much pleased with his visit to Europe, 
but was looking forward with keen anticipation to getting 
home in time for the New York season, which promises to 
be very bright. 

Last night the second Wagner concert organized by Mr. 
Schultz Curtius, with Herr Mottl as conductor, took place 
at Queen’s Hall. The program opened with Berlioz’s over- 
ture to ‘‘Carnaval Romain,” which the Bayreuth conductor 
took with great dash and fine sustained tones in the wind 
instruments, securing well marked contrasts. After this 
the Lenz-lied from ‘* Die Walkiire” served to introduce to 
England, in the part of ‘‘ Siegmund,” Herr Willy Birren- 
koven, who has a telling, robust voice, more powerful than 
sympathetic, and sings in the style of most of the singers 
from Bayreuth, with the distinction that he is usually in 
tune. He was heartily applauded and thrice recalled to 
the platform. The next number was an excerpt from the 
earlier works of Wagner, which did not on the whole gain 
much applause. The andante and allegro undoubtedly 
show traces of Weber, which necessarily drew comparison 
with the latter leitmotif works of the great master. All 
the nuances of the score were well looked after. 

This was followed by Liszt’s symphonic poem ‘ Ma- 
zeppa,” a work which is evidently a favorite of the con- 
ductor’s, as all the weird, fantastic points were well brought 
out. He reached splendid climaxes and on the whole the 
performance of this number was a brilliant one, and at the 
end Herr Mottl was recalled. The first selection in Part II. 
was the ever popular overture to ‘‘ Die Meistersinger.” 
Here again Herr Mottl secured an unusually fine perform- 
ance, though at times the trombones seemed a little too 
prominent. The audience were most emphatic in their 
approval of his reading of the work, and he had to bow his 
acknowledgments. The next numbers were the overture 
to ‘‘ Parsifal” and the grand scene from Act III., in which 
this worthy chef d’orchestre had a touch of inspiration. 





Seldom has London heard such an inspired rendering of 
this music. The beautiful shading, delicate pianissimo, 
and sustained power must be heard to be understood. 

In the vocal excerpt Mr. Plunket Greene took the part of 
‘‘Gurnemanz” and the German tenor that of ‘* Parsifal,” 
The rendering of this was most impressive for solemn 
grandeur and tenderness. The program ended with the 
‘* Kaisermarsch,” the performance of which was notable 
for great breadth. It is a shame that Herr Mottl’s visits 
are so few and far between. At both of these concerts 
and at the one conducted by Herr Siegfried Wagner the 


hall has been crowded to the utmost capacity, and the en- 


thusiam of all present has shown that Mr. Schultz Curtius 
would be on the safe side in doubling or even trebling the 
number of these performances, and it is hoped that he will 
be encouraged to arrange further appearances for Herr 
Mottl at an early date. FRANK V. ATWATER. 








Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler. 
ANNIE BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER has 
reached Copenhagen on her triumphal tour through 

Europg. The following extracts are from Copenhagen 
papers : 

“ Politiken,” Kopenhagen, November 22, 1804. 

Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, whom a great reputation had pre- 
ceded, is indeed a grand pianist. She finds beautiful expression for 
her deep feeling without becoming in the least sentimental. Her 
technic is faultless. She can do everything that is expected in a 
modern piano virtuoso, but uses her accomplishment only for the 
highest expression inart. Her playing of Chopin’s F minor concerto 
stamped her as an artist of the very firstrank. Of exquisite beauty 
was her playing of the Capriccio by Paganini-Brahms and of Gluck- 
Sgambati’s Melody. Better piano playing than hers last night we 
never heard. The stormy applause which again and again recalled 
the great artist was responded to by her playing as an encore a com- 
position by Grieg. 





” November 22, 1894. 

Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler was honored with tremendous applause, 
which she richly deserved. She hasall the virtues without any of 
the faults of the virtuoso. Her tone is never forced, always beauti- 
ful; hertouch of wonderful softness; her technic perfect; her mu- 
sical intelligence of the highest order. 


“ Adresse Avisen, 


** Berlingske Politiske,’” Kopenhagen, November 22, 1804, 

An American pianist, Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, who recently 
scored a series of triumphs at Berlin aad other cities, proved herself 
in the Chopin F minor concerto and several smaller pieces as an ex- 
traordinary artist, whose elegant touch is perfection, whose technic 
is faultless and whose tone production is distinguished at once by 
beauty and strength. She created a furore of applause, and after 
many recalls added a piece by Grieg. 


“ Dannebrog,” Kopenhagen, November 22, 1894. 

The soloist of the evening, Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, is one 
of the foremost pianists of the time. Her touch is velvety, her tech- 
nic stupendous. While her tone is not so very big, her interpretation 
is elegant in the highest degree. Her playing of Chopin’s F minor 
concerto was so soulful, so grand in style, asto place it on a par with 
the very best piano playing which we ever heard. In amelody by 
Gluck}we admired the sweetness of her tone, which had almost the 
softness of the violin. Schubert-Liszt’s *‘ Erlking ” had in it all that 
dramatic, pulsating life necessary for the interpretation of such a 
piano transcription. 








The Exposition Choral Society.— The Exposition 
Choral Society, under the direction of H. P. Ecker, made 
its bow to the public as a permanent choral organization by 
giving a concert recently in Carnegie Music Hall, Alle- 
gheny. The excellent chorus of over 200 voices was as- 
sisted by prominent local soloists. 


Maud Powell String Quartet.—The Maud Powell String 
Quartet, Miss Elizabeth Slee, soprano, and Alice J. Roberts, 
accompanist, appeared before an Elmira audience Decem- 
ber 11. According to the local papers the program was not 
appreciated, though all the executants received praise. 
The soprano, Miss Slee, seemed to be the favorite for the 
time being. 
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PARIS. 


I Stay Wuire I Strupy 1n Paris? 


WHERE 


SHALI 





It is easy enough to goahead. To go ahead without going back is 


more difficult 

66 AH, I will go right into a French family in 
@ Paris, and learn correct French while taking my 

music lessons!” 

Easier said than done. In the first place, people in Paris 
who would take a foreign practising student into the 
family do not live in houses. A whole house is a rarity in 
Paris ; only very rich, or very titled, or very wicked people 
possess them. : 

The apartments in Paris are tiny boxes, with scarcely 
closet room, let alone spare rooms. The class of family 
that would be advantageous to an American student would 
not submit to the intrusion of a boarder. Getting into 
such a family would be a matter of chance, such as controls 
the striking of lightning. 

The regular pension or boarding house is an outgrowth 
of impoverished circumstances. People take boarders to 
pay the rent, which is very high. After that is done the 
remaining privileges, I assure you, are apt to be preciously 
scarce. Nothing is left for your food, which, besides being 
foreign in character, is apt to be foreign to health, or at 
least to strength, and many times tocleanliness. It can- 
not be otherwise, and the first thing you know you are 
sick, or, anyway, lacking in vigor and spirit at the very time 
you most need it. 

As to French—what time do you get to see the people at 
the house? During two meals a day, when you hear the 
stereotyped phrases as to ‘‘ two lumps or one,” ‘‘ how you 
are to-day,” if it is cold out, and if your headache is better. 
Besides, such people cannot afford to take just you. To 
make it pay they must have several, and you find yourself 
housed with five or six Americans, with whom you visit, 
talk, walk and—learn no French. 

This is the cheapest sort of place, where you must pay 
from $1 to $2.50 a day. 

In the swell boarding houses, where the ware is more 
artistic, where flowers are on the table and silk waists 
around it, the principle is exactly the same, but you pay 
from $1.50 to $3 per day, most of it for locality and style: 
you have more Americans to talk to and visit with, and the 
French goes begging just the same. I notice that all the 
American students that I know here are taking French of 
private teachers if learning it at all. 

You try in any way to provide for yourself and you are 
done for study, for reasons that would take too many lines 
of writing to tell. Do not think of it at all. 

As to renting a furnished apartment and keeping house, 
that requires a chaperone here in Paris. You cannot do 
it as girls alone. And the chaperone must be manager 
and housekeeper, if not servant, and nice pickles she will 
get into with smart foreign servants and strange customs 
as to buying, &c. Besides, the expenses that you don’t hear 
of are the worst items in keeping house here. 

I have often thought that it would be excellent use of 
some waste aunts or cousins to come out here and manage 
for young girl students. But they would have to be women 
of more endurance, health and housekeeping lore than the 
generality of American women possess. 
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You cannot stay in the big hotels. They would not 
have you, no matter how rich you are. 

One of the most possible stopping-placés for a student in 
Paris is what is called the Maison de Famille, an establish- 
ment for which we have no synonym at home. 

It is a sort of hotel where (if agreeable) you are one of 
the family, cared for as if with relatives, and independent 
as if ata hotel. If such a place happens to have a charm- 
ing and capable chatelaine, it is very habitable. There is 
good service, good food, and absolute cleanliness. Decors 
are closed at 10:30 p. M., and conventionality is in every 
way observed. 

Such a place costs from $1.50 to $2.50 a day, and, as 
everywhere else, fire and light and sometimes wine are 
The trouble about French at such a place is that 
tables are generally arranged for two or four persons. If 
your companions happen to be French you are all right. 
If they are English they would not talk French if the 
ceiling came down, the floor came up and the walls caved 
in. If Americans, they flirt at French very badly; if 
Brazilians, they speak Portuguese and Spanish ; if Ger- 
mans, the ‘Ish dish liebish nish” prevails, and so— 
boarding house people are not professors and do not ex- 
pect tobe. You must get your French elsewhere. 

Besides, a practising musical student must happen to 
have a room removed, for it is easy to become obnoxious 
to the people above, below or beside you. Hope Temple 
had to move four times in one season, and she did only 
composers’ playing. 

I do not know what magnetism there is about the Champs 
Elysée and the Arc de Triomphe, but I know but two 
American students who are flocked around within short 
radius of the gray war monument. They pay big money 
on account of the locality, and form an American colony 
useless to them so far as typical French living goes. 
They never think of looking downtown in the Sebastapol, 
Batignolles, Majenta, Lafayette or St. Germain des Prés 
quarters, where it is cheaper, with wholly French environ- 
ment and language. 

There is a class of semi-school boarding house here, 
where they correct your French in conversation; but that’s 
another affair and means money. 

Wherever you stay, calculate about a franc a day extra 
for heat. With that you must economize ; without it you— 
freeze! Your throat is all the time out of order, and if you 
are located with a money making music teacher you have 
to pay for your lessons whether you take them or not. 

In spite of all this, many students are comparatively 
well placed here, but at best far from the comfort and 
luxury of our American homes; and it is mere ‘* good luck” 
to be even ‘‘comparatively well placed” by paying dearly 
for it. 

Paris is a pauper’s paradise in summer, but, except for 
the very rich, it is a good place to fly from in winter, which 
is the very season you students must be here. 


Tue LaFayette Home. 


I cannot leave this subject without speaking of the en- 
terprise of a philanthropic Philadelphia man, who, living 
in Paris for forty years, with eyes and heart open, has 
crowned the succession of benevolent enterprises of his 
lifetime by creating a home for American girls who are 
studying music in Paris. A knight of the Order of St. 
John, Dr. Evans’ search among the needy led him to the 
men students’ quarter in Paris. While pained by the strife 
between poverty and instinct which he found there, what 
pained him most was the visitation there of young Ameri- 
can women, also students in Paris. 

Outside the abandon of conventionality, tacitly allowed 
to those who are ‘‘ only artists,” he saw the cold walks 
home to save omnibus fare, the desolate stopping places, 
the poor food, the cold and the general discomfort. 

People generally who consider student life in Paris sel- 
dom go beyond the Paris side of the subject and the way 
of living and doing while here. Dr. Evans, who is a 
staunch patriot andasturdy American, looked beyond,upon 
the effect upon America of the American student life of 
three, ten or fifteen years here. 

He realized the money spent, the ideas gained here, the 


change of thought apt to be brought about by sojourn in 
the French capital, and the effect of unguarded youth set- 
tled here with half enough money, and that evaporated 
before the first steps have been taken in the art life. 

He thought, What will be the effect on our country of 
this steady annual taking on of habits, good, bad and in- 
different, under a liberty and discomfort the least likely to 
produce good results? Instead of allowing a steady disin- 
tegration of American principles, why not guide and steer 
this life here to a greater strength, a higher condition of 
American citizenship, as noble and worthy artists? Boys 
and men can take care of themselves. The girls must 
have a home here in Paris. 

The Doctor is avery rich man. One of his possessions is 
a charming lot on the very corner of the Bois du Boulogne 
in one of the most elegant locales of Paris. Healthy, airy, 
sunshiny, the surroundings are favorable to home enjoy- 
ment and study. Here he built the Home. 

Without any conception of the demands that should later 
be put upon it, the house was arranged for the reception of 
a few girl students at a nominal rate, which varied with cir- 
cumstances, and which in special cases, through the inter- 
vention of Mrs. Evans, who was wholly in sympathy with 
the movement, was waived altogether. 

To-day the Lafayette Home is an established institution, 
fulfilling day by day the ideal of its creation, keeping 
healthy, happy and studious some fifty young ladies, while 
requests for admission are waiting important changes and 
additions that are being made. 

This summer, masons, carpenters and plumbers have 
been busy ‘‘ nights, days and Sundays,” in making these 
improvements. Steam heat has been put in, so that in- 
stead of shivering in cold pensions, or paying forty francs 
a month extra for coal, fussing with stoves, and taking 
colds, the young musicians are as comfortable as the Doctor 
himself in his own lovely home around the corner on the 
Bois. The dining room is being enlarged to accommodate 
100 persons; the kitchen is being made three times the 
size. The now charming reception room and salon is hav- 
ing an addition that will make it a concert, dance and 
reception room for 500 persons. 

A Frenchwoman is kept in the house to teach all who 
wish to learn, and induce French conversation at the table. 
In addition a French lecturer is engaged to give talks on 
French literature, music, &c. A class in grace and de- 
portment is formed to remove awkwardness, and make 
parlor and stage presence agreeable and impressive. In 
addition a class has just been formed in what is called 
‘* ambulance service,” its object to fit women, no matter 
what their occupation or art, to be helpful in case of sudden 
emergency, and to be of service to their fellows in case 
of sudden sickness or accident. The foresight of the 
generous donor in this regard cannot be too highly com- 
mended. 

In cases of illness in the Home, instead of being depen- 
dent on indifferent boarding-house keepers or hospital 
treatment, the girls would have here, if they needed it, all 
the care and tenderness of a real home. Eminent medical 
advice is provided for, and recently an eminent throat 
specialist has offered his services to the Doctor to keep the 
girls’ throats in good condition. Everything is done to 
prevent loss of time to the students and surround them 
with home care and influence. 

The salon is acharming room of French daintiness and 
American suggestion. Pictures of Washington and Lin- 
coln, and many pictures and ornaments of the girls’own 
arrangement, make warm and social the general appear- 
ance. Thereis afine piano in the room, and here the girls 
sing, play, dance, chat and sew, and receive their visitors. 
Every Saturday is general reception day, when friends are 
invited to take a‘‘cup of tea” and visit. There is a fine 
library in the house. 

In addition several pianos are disposed through the 
house for general practice, and for those who wish them in 
their rooms rates, which do not exceed the price of tuning, 
are furnished. Every room in the house is light and airy. 
The best of food is excellently prepared. Trees, grass, 
flowers, arbors and statues ornament the grounds in front. 
In short, nothing is left undone to remove care and provide 
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comfort and pleasure for the girls, and at the same time 
keep them in a proper study attitude. 

There are no restrictions other than the refinement of a 
real home would demand. When girls go out word is left 
with’ the hostess where they are going and when they ex- 
pect toreturn. Their teachers and pursuits are of course 
known—that is all. 

It has come to be that singing teachers even offer rates 
to the students of the Lafayette Home, on account of the 
excellent student condition in which the girls are kept. 
The accounts of teachers of the loss of voice, spirit and 
health of their pupils in consequence of insufficient care 
and food here are touching. 

Mrs. Evans speaks with enthusiasm of the unconscious 
education of which the Home is the means. In matters of 
neatness, personal care, common sense ideas, grace, discus- 
sion of teachers and musical subjects, she finds the great- 
est improvements gradually come about. The association 
directed by wise leading is elevating. Patriotism is kept 
constantiy before the musicians, and the duties they owe 
their own country as noble women as well as artists on 
their return home. An atelier for girl painters is being 
added to the Home. 

The Doctor shoulders all expenses, and sees that every- 
thing is provided for and is satisfactory. In fact the Home 
is to him and his excellent wife the pet and favoriteof their 
benevolent enterprises. They are further strengthened 
in their good work by the counsel, in case of discussion, of 
a circle of the Doctor's friends, American gentlemen, who 
arein full sympathy with the movement. 

**# 

‘* How American Students Study in Paris’ 

treated in ‘‘ Musical Progress.” 


** # 


In the letter of last week, ‘‘With whom to study in Paris,” 
a very important point was omitted, namely: No matter 
with whom you study do not revile the other teachers. In 
very many cases here feeling and its expression exceeds the 
limits of loyalty and fidelity to a professor. Zealous and 
partisan pupils become in turn captious and malicious 
teachers. If pleased with a teacher, why not say of him, 
of her, ‘‘ He (or she) is the best teacher I have ever had ; is 
doing the best for me”? Why is it necessary to add how 
bad the other one was, what harm she can do? No one 
ever strengthened the position of a teacher by decrying 
another to doit. Itistoothin a device, and worn out at 
that. To one who has an opportunity of hearing all sides 
it is more than weak—it is ridiculous. 

Besides, all pettiness and littleness of motive like that is 
a boomerang, which recoils on the thrower. It is always 
prophesy of a limited future. 

ss # 

Mile. Nikita this week bade au revoir to the Opéra Co- 
mique to return in a few months after a foreign tour. 
Lovers of ‘‘ Mignon” and Nikita saw the young Ameri- 
can artist leave with sincere regret, and will hear of her 
success elsewhere and welcome her back with pleasure. A 
most astonishing thing about this young artist is her re- 
markable talent for languages. 

In every country that she visits Nikita singsin the native 
tongue, and, as may be imagined, many a conquest has she 
gained thereby. Imagine for an instant this polyglot of 
tongues—English, French, German, Italian, Spanish, 
Russian, Polish, Swedish, Danish and even Dutch—the 
real Dutch in distinction from German! And remember 
that singing a language is even more difficult than speak- 
ing it. 


will soon be 


*s* 


At the Opéra this week ‘‘ Othello,” ‘‘ Romeo et Julis 
ette,” ‘‘Samson et Delila” and ‘‘La Korregane.” At 
the Opéra Comique ‘ Mireille,” ‘‘ Phryné,” ‘* Falstaff,” 
‘*Carmen,” ‘‘ Domino Noir,” ‘‘ Chalet,” ‘‘ Pecheurs de 
Perles.” 

The receipts for eight performances of ‘‘ Othello” in 
October were 158,496 frs. One performance alone brought 
22,844 frs., one of ‘‘ Faust” in the same month 20,706 frs. 
and of the ‘‘ Walkyrie ” 18,469 frs. During the month of 
October the receipts were 327,310 frs., against 290,125 frs. 
in the same month of 1893. 

* 2 * 
The Berlioz Cycle has commenced with the Colonne 


concerts. The works of the master are arranged in the 


following order, two Sundays being devotel to each, 
‘‘Romeoet Juliette,” ‘Le Réquiem,” ‘‘]'Enfance du Christ,” 
‘* La Damnation de Faust,” ‘‘ Lelio et le Te Deum.” 

The greatest enthusiasm prevails over the first repre- 
sentation of ‘‘Romeo et Juliette,” given this week. M. 
Colonne received merited ovations. Always a musical 
master, these peculiar works of Berlioz are a musical reve- 
lation. ‘‘ Romeo et Juliette” for example is neither an 
opera, a concert nor a cantata, but a symphony, with 
chorus and occasional solos that are used but as additional 
orchestral instruments. 

It consists of a prologue and first and second parts. 

The prologue consists of combat, tumult and quarrels be- 
tween the ‘‘Capulets” and the ‘‘ Montagues,” and inter- 
vention of the ‘‘ Prince”—by the orchestra; a choral 
recitative, three verses of plaintive song by the soprano 
and a scherzetto of ‘‘Queen Mab” by atenor. Thencome 
**Romeo” alone, sadness, sounds from the ball and con- 
cert, grand féte of the ‘‘Capulets,” night serene, the 
‘*Capulet ” garden silent and deserted, young ‘‘ Capulets” 
going from the féte singing airs from the ball room—dear 
me, memory of the sounds makes me tremble even while 
I write about them! 

Then the love scene, followed by the song of the fairies 
—a most ravishing feast of orchestral sound. 

The second part commences with the convoi funébre of 
‘* Juliette,” the crowd going to the cemetery, a contest 
between the ‘‘ Montagues” and ‘Capulets,” all by the 
orchestra ; an exhortation to peace by ‘‘ Friar Laurence,” 
a baritone, and the oath of reconciliation. 

When allis said and done, there’s the true method of 
musical representation. Allrests between the composer 
and the imagination through the one medium—the mag- 
nificent medium of the orchestra. Free from all jars of 
paint, powder and personality, free from hitching scenes, 
bad perspectives and vain prima donnas, there you are, 
face to face with the love agony of the universe. 

No pen can ever describe or even suggest the culmina- 
tion of this dramatic episode in the final solemn coming to- 
gether of the twoclans. ‘‘ Unchained” is the only word 
for it. The orchestra seems unchained, to wing to divine 
heights by musical force alone the seething hostilities of 
centuries. 

It’s worth living~yes, worth living through years of 
pain, to hear one such finale as that. Wonderful, wonder- 
ful power! It must be for good in the universe. 


* 2 & 


There wonderfully good work going on down there in 
Monte Carlo, under the direction of a director named Léon 
Jehin. See! Symphony in C minor, Beethoven ; ‘‘l’'Ouver- 
ture du Carnaval Romain,” by Berlioz; Phaéton sym- 
phonic poem, by Saint-Saéns ; the ‘‘ Tannhauser” Over- 
ture, and the concerto in G minor for violin, by Max Bruch. 
One program and a series like it to follow. 

M. Lamoureux gave in his concert last Sunday the first 
tableau of ‘‘ ‘Or du Rhin,” the ‘* Imprecations of Camille " 
of Horace, arranged to music by Saint-Saéns, and a young 
German violinist, Hugo Heermann, played a Beethoven 
concerto. 

The memory of Tschaikowsky has been honored this 
week at Nice by the representation of his best lyric drama, 
‘*Oneguine,” translated under the direction of the master 
himself by M. Michel Delines. This distinguished littera- 
teur is at Nice at present. His home is in Paris. 

Saint-Saéns, on his way to Egypt, where he went to 
spend the winter and finish ‘‘ Brunhilda,” stopped over at 
Toulouse to observe the rehearsals of his opera, ‘‘ Proser- 
pine,” which will soon be presented. 

M. Widor is in Geneva directing his new symphony for 
organ and orchestra. The occasion is the inauguration of 
the new concert hall, ‘‘ Victoria Hall,” built for the ‘‘ So- 
ciété d’Harmonie Nautique” by the British consul at Ge- 
neva, Sir Daniel Barton. The organ was brought from 
Zurich. 

Massenet is in Milan, where his ‘‘ Manon” is being 
given at La Scala. The favorite opera is having an im- 
mense and most enthusiastic success, and the composer is 
the object of continued ovations. Five portions of the 
opera were encored, and the French master was called 
before the curtain eight times. 

At the same time his ‘‘ Werther” is having an equally 
brilliant success at Geneva; ‘‘ Le Portrait de Manon” at 


Brussels and his ‘‘ Thais” continue to draw enthusiastic 
houses at the Paris Opéra. His songs are on every 
lip in the Paris salons and schoolrooms ; few public fune- 
tions are finished without a meditation or morceau nuptiale 
from the pen of the versatile writer, and —- he is writing a 
new work, which he means to finish in Italy. 

It is not astonishing that Massenet’s works are success- 
ful. Any man with his keen sensibilities, warm, human, 
impulsive nature and intense sympathy with all forms of 
human emotion, when gifted as he, cannot fail of having 
the results of his genius penetrate human hearts. I wish 
I could make Americans, who love his work so well, com- 
prehend what a charming and beautiful nature Massenet 
I could wish my country no greater pleasure than a 
FANNIE EpGar THOMAS, 


has. 
visit from the composer. 


The Memphis Select Choir. 
HE Memphis Select Choir gave its first con- 
cert at the Auditorium Tuesday, December 4, and 
fully justified the expectations which lovers of good chorus 
work had entertained. The organization is a young one; 
its membership is made up of a class of amateurs who 
have been selected by their director, Mr. Carl Bernhard, 
solely on the merits of their respective voices, so that the 
choir, in its entirety, is the feature rather than the indi- 
vidual members thereof. 

The choruses were well rendered, showing the conscien- 
tious and painstaking work done by the choir and its © 
leader. It surely was a source of genuine pleasure to the 
lover of correctly interpreted music to notice the absence 
of that ‘‘ shouting,” generally indulged in by amateur 
choruses, whose members tryto impress the audience with 
the superiority of their individual voices, thereby doing an 
injury to the composition and hurting the ensemble 
generally. 

The members of the Memphis Select Choir understand 
the secret of subordinating their respective voices to the 
‘*whole,” and thereby let the composition speak for itself. 
The ‘“‘ shading " was a special feature in the choruses, es- 
pecially those sung ‘‘ a capella,” and clearly showed what 
great results may be looked for by the continued har- 
monious work between leader and choir. A noteworthy 
feature of the choir’s work is the manner in which the 
opening chord is given to each part by the director (with- 
out referring to the piano), so that the first chord at the 
beginning of a song sounds perfectly natural and spon- 
taneous. 

Special mention should be made of Mr. Bernhard’s beau- 
tiful baritone solo, a well rendered trio for soprano, alto 
and tenor, and a baritone solo for Mr. Richardson, one of 
Mr. Bernhard’s pupils. The accompaniments were played 
by Mr. Lichtenstein. 

Mrs. Carroll-Reynolds, the solo instrumentalist, played 
Wagner's ‘‘ Feuerzauber ” in a brilliant manner. 

Mr. Bernhard has added two voices to each of the four 
parts in his chorus, and the thus reinforged choir will at 
once prepare for its second concert, which will take place 
before many days, when a still greater musical treat may 
be looked for. This was the program: 


Ps Se," DOORS RINE © vn cence.. as nucecteswaneenee 
Mrs. Theo. Carroll-Reynolds. 


SA Boming Beng occ ccccccccccccecccccsescscccssecescsecseccceses Pinsuti 
The choir. 

“6 Bwest and LOW”. .cccccccceseccccesccececcvsccatocecscecsscsses Barnby 
The choir. 

Vocal solo, “ Punchinello ”........0.0-.ceccecscccssecscevcesscess MOMOY 

Mr. C. Bernhard. 

“ Afton Water,” Scotch melody. .....cccsccsessccccecsccsseces Bernhard 

The choir. 


Vocal trio, ‘‘ We Pray Thee” 
Miss Fuchs, Mrs. Bernhard and Mr. Gaibreath 


Introduction third act ‘‘Lohengrin’’ (Wagner) for two 
pianos, played by the Symphony Quartet Club, and the 
Bridal Chard, * Later ia. «ons cccdacwcvccccccsccedécese 
The choir. 
“Daylight is Pading "....cccccccoccccscsccsccccccvcecesevecess H. Leslie 
The choir 
"Vncdpedbuhet's detebos Reichardt 


Male Quartet, ‘‘ The Image of the Rose’ 
Messrs. Adams, Galbreath, Richardson and Wood 
“Pairy Song ”....000« Zimmermann 


The choir. 
Vocal solo, “‘ Yeoman’s Wedding Song”’.........sceeeeees Poniatowski 
Mr. Richardson. 
“ Bonnie Wee Thing,’’ Scotch melody....../ Arranged by C. Bernhard 
The choir. 
PROC RRI avec és cocacccagdeces eecncteccacetsvcnsccentes Parker-Rees 
The choir 
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Reform the Concert Programs. 
HERE 


room? 


is the Mascagni of the concert 
W True, we must have Symphony concerts 
with classical programs to educate the public; but must 
the latter always go through an ordeal of listening two 
hours and a half to vhree hours (often even longer) to 
ultra-classical works which are mostly ‘‘above their 
heads"? Cannot the programmes also contain some num- 
bers which appeal directly to the limited musical under- 
standing of the general public? Cannot musical directors, 
as well as artists, be made to comprehend that their mis- 
sion is much more satisfactorily fulfilled in pleasing rather 
than boring an audience? 

I am continually in receipt of letters from concert mana- 
gers and presidents of musical societies all over the coun- 
try asking the artists to give popular selections. The 
financial success of concerts, as a rule, is very problematic. 
Much of this is due to the great length and often uninter- 
esting selections of the programs. One of the finest quartet 
organizations of this country, a few weeks ago, failed to 
gather even fifty hearers, and the question arose: ‘‘ Is it 
possible that ameng a population of from two to three mil- 
lions there cannot be gathered a few hundred to listen to 
first-class chamber music?" And yet the facts speak more 
eloquently than all arguments. 

Popularize concerts, let conductors and artists join hands 
and semi-amusing and instructive 
character, and the experiment will in every direction be 
productive of good results. Shorter and more popular pro- 
and the public will surely respond. 
HENRY 


arrange programs of 


grams ! 
WOLFSOHN. 


Miss Fannie Hirsch. 


ISS FANNIE HIRSCH, whose portrait ac- 
companies this article, is a native New Yorker and 
has long been prominent among the first concert and 
church singers of the day. She has a dramatic soprano 
voice of splendid power, and asa Lieder singer has few 
superiors, She bas a commanding presence, and has ap- 
peared to great advantage before many of the prominent 
societies, also under the direction of the first leaders. 

Miss Hirsch is a great favorite with societies. She 
gives equal satisfaction in oratorios or in concert programs, 
her voice being flexible and adapted to dramatic work, as 
well as for Lieder, which require an artistic illustration. She 
has frequently sung with the New York Liederkranz, the 
Arion, the Beethoven Society, with Theo. Thomas, with 
Anton Seidl, with Damrosch and others, never failing to 
make her mark. Miss Hirsch has several years been iden- 
tified with the Temple Emanu-El. Her singing in the 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, New 
at Boston, is well re- 


Wagner Festival 
York, and in the Wagner Festival 
membered. The following newspaper clippings show how 
highly this artist is esteemed. 


“Rebekah” was given at the Academy in excellent fashion. Miss 
Hirsch is acoloratur singer, with a light. fresh, sweet voice, well 
trained, and in her own way is an excellent artiste. She sang the 

usic allotted to her with much expression and considerable 


and well deserved the applause which greeted her efforts. 


strength, 


Miss Hirsch was at her best, however, in the tender passages, and 
“Behold Thy Handmaid's Face” was sung with much beauty.— 
Brooklyn Choral Society. 


Miss Fannie Hirsch made the hit of the evening in her song entitled 
* Das Her voice was beautifully sweet and melodious, 
and called forth repeated encores.—‘* New York Herald,’’ February 


9, 1804 


Erste Lied.” 


soprano singers of note residing in this city Miss Fan- 
nie Hirsch must be classed in the first rank. She is a dramatic 
quality of tone is sympathetic, combined with pure- 
It is the sympathetic quality of her 


Among the 


soprano, whose 
ness and excellent enunciation 
e that has called forth the many encomiums Miss Hirsch has re- 
ceived from musical authorities. Miss Hirsch sang in the Wagner 
Festival in Boston, and in this city at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
receiving the tribute of the press for excellence of her singing.— 
Schubert Club “ Prospectus.” 
May 21 and 28 Miss Hirsch sang the first solo soprano part in 
Mendelssohn's “‘ Athalie"’ very creditably at the People’s Singing 
Classes and Symphony Orchestra, under Mr. Frank Damrosch.—New 


On 


York “ Herald,’’ May 29. 

lhe musical part of the entertainment given on Saturday night 
last at Jaeger's for the benefit of charity was noticeable for two 
features, the one the violin playing by Mr. Louis Schmidt, Jr., and 
he singing by Miss Fannie Hirsch, whose pure and strong voice 
eems this year in better condition than ever. She sang two songs 
Botschaft by Paradies, and “Widmung,”’ by Schumann—and 
Gounod's “Ave Maria,"’ with violin obligato by Mr. Schmidt, and 
piano and organ accompaniment. She was loudly applauded. It is 


note that she is filling this season a number of concert 
ts, and her work is warmly praised by all who hear her. 
Certainly she never sang better than she is doing this year. She is 
a painstaking artist with a thoroughly musicianly temperament, 
That she 
“ American Hebrew,” November 16, 1894. 

Miss Hirsch’s singing was justly appreciated by the audience. 
Her first song was the “Page Song” from “ The Huguenots,”’ by 


gratifying 


engagemer 


and a voice of beautiful quality is popular is preven by 


her hosts of friends 


Meyerbeer. In response to an encore Miss Hirsch sang a little song 
dedicated to herself by the composer, A. J. Davis, entitled “Swal- 
low, Roving Swallow."’ Her second solo consisted of two German 
Lieder, * Vorsatz," by Lassen, and “ The Riddle,” by Rubinstein. It 
is a difficult and beautiful art to sing the German songs as they 
should be sung, and a still more difficult art to please an audience 
with them. In both of these Miss Hirsch succeeded to admiration. 
She has the true method of Lied singing, and renders them as few 
After these songs she was recalled and sung *‘ Thou Art All to 
Rochester, N. Y. 


cap 
Me,” by Bradsky 


Miss Hirsch sang “With Verdure Clad,” “Sweet is Thy Mercy, 


Lord,” and “, will Extol Thee.”” She did splendidly in all of these, 
especially the last. Although she has a high soprano voice, it is not 
sharp or thin on the high notes, but is on the contrary rich and full. 
Her tones are resonant, her phrasing broad and appropriate, and her 
quality especially sweet and distinctive. 

The attendance was very large and the interest unflagging.— Mount 


Vernon “ Chronicle.” 


At the Earlington Hotel, Richfield Springs, Miss Hirsch 
last summer gave great pleasure to those who were privi- 
leged to hear her sweet voice. The local paper said : 


Those whom only the fame of her fine voice had reached antici- 
pated a rich feast,and were not disappointed. She eertainly de- 
serves the eulogistic remarks which are made concerning her. At 
one of the concerts she sang Beethoven's ** Ah Perfido,” with much 
expression and artistic feeling. She received throughout the selec- 
tion the close and undivided attention of the audience, and was given 
hearty applause at the finish. The last evening of her stay at Rich- 
field Springs, Miss Fannie Hirsch sang Gounod-Bach’s ‘* Ave Maria,” 
Miss Dora Valesca Becker playing the violin obligato. This selec- 
tion had to be repeated, and an encore was given after the “ Hear Ye, 
Israel,” from Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah.” 


Last month Miss Hirsch sang at the opening concert of 
the Hoboken Quartet Club, when she made a deep im- 


pression. Her fine singing of ‘‘ Ah perfido,” with orches- 





tra accompaniment, called forth much applause, and for an 
encore she selected ‘‘ Adieu,” a simple but soulful song 
by Schubert. 

In her répertoire, which embraces the whole of the 
musical literature (Miss Hirsch has unusual musical talent), 
we quote the following serious works : 

‘** Eli,” Sir Michael Costa; ‘‘ Messe Solennelle,” Gounod ; 
‘*Paradise and Peri,” Schumann; ‘‘Song of Miriam,” 
Schubert ; ‘‘ Melusina,” H. Hoffman ; ‘‘ Fair Ellen,” Max 
Bruch; ‘‘ Erlking’s Daughter,” Gade; ‘‘ Hero and Lean- 
der,” C. H. Lloyd; ‘‘ Spanisches Liederspiel,” Schumann ; 
‘*Gypsy Songs,” Brahms ; ** Liebeslieder,” Brahms ; ‘‘ To 
the Genius of Music,” Hermann Mohr; ‘“ Jubilate 
Amen,” Johannes Gelbke; ‘‘Don Munio,” Dudley 
Buck; ‘‘ Requiem Mass,” Mozart; ‘‘ Lobgesang,’’ Men- 
delssohn ; ‘‘Stabat Mater,” Astorga; ‘‘ Stabat Mater,” 
Rossini ; ‘‘ Stabat Mater,” A. Dvor4k ; Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Eli- 
jah,” ‘St. Paul,” Hear My Prayer,” ‘O, for the Wings 
of a Dove,” ‘‘ Forty Second Psalm,” ‘‘ Come, Let Us Sing,” 
‘* Midsummer Night’s Dream,” ** Loreley,” and ‘* Athalia ; 
Calvary,” Spohr; ‘‘ Messiah,” Handel ; ‘‘ Samson,” Hian- 
del; ‘‘ Creation,” Haydn, and ‘‘ Rebekah,” J. Barnby. 
Miss Hirsch is an excellent teacher as well, and has an 
elegant studio at No. 111 East Seventy-third street, New 
York. 


Walter Damrosch and German Opera. 
HERE was a long line of people at the outer 
door of Mr. Walter Damrosch’s office in Carnegie 
Hall. The comers waited patiently. They wanted to 
know many things as in turn they gained access to the 
orchestral conductor. They asked this question, that 
question ; messengers passed in and out ; members of the 
orchestra dropped in to get odd instruments they had tem- 
porarily lodged there after rehearsal; somebody asked 
about the next Symphony concert; an old lady, with 
hope in the future of her pretty young daughter, sought 
advice—would it pay to train her voice? It took along 
time to get through it all ; and then Tue Musica Courier 
representative inquired about the contemplated season of 
grand opera in German. 

‘We're just getting into the full spirit of preparing for 
the work before us—that is, we shall be ready to begin re- 
hearsals about the end of this month," was Mr. Damrosch’s 
answer. 

‘* But you have never told what prompted you to under- 
take the duties of impresario.” 

‘* True—and that’s a story in itself. I was first induced 
to enter upon this scheme through the performances that 
were arranged last spring under the auspices of several 
charitable societies—notably the Society for Ethical Cul- 
ture, of New York, and the United Charities Society, of 
Philadelphia. I may say, at the beginning, that the com- 
ing season will be the final resultof accident. That is, the 
artists who performed for charity were those who had been 
brought together here by chance—among them, Materna, 
Fischer, Behrens, Schott. The success was tremendous 
and revealed a desire, in fact, almost a hunger upon the 
part of the audience to hear Wagner opera. I must say, 
that although I am not inclined to manifest any amount of 
over-enthusiasm, it awoke a new ambition even in me. 

‘*T at once went to Messrs. Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau (for 
whom, by the way, I wish you would say I entertain the 
greatest admiration, owing to the liberality of their grand 
opera productions) and endeavored to interest them in the 
project of incorporating a Wagner season into their own. 
They, however, did not seem inclined to enter into the 
scheme in a proprietary sense, but offered to rent the house 
to me and in every other way assist as best they could. I 
had such confidence in the idea that I determined tat if I 
could get the proper interpreters of German opera togivea 
short season in this city I would do so. I obtained the re- 
fusal of the Metropolitan Opera House and sailed for Eu- 
rope last spring, with my mind bent upon giving up the 
whole scheme unless I could assure myself of obtaining 
the very best artists, as the enterprise was too good to 
spoil.” 

‘* But you had received the assurance of excellent pat- 
ronage?” 

‘*Oh, yes; but I wanted the artists. I went abroad with 
the encouragement of men like Mr. William Steinway, Mr. 
Ehret and a host of other friends allied with the Arion and 
Liederkranz societies. The Wagner Society was almost 
immediately organized, and, by the way, will soon be in- 
corporated, with Miss De Forrest, president; Mrs. Arthur 
Dodge, vice-president, and Mr. William Steinway, Mrs. 
Theodore Hellman, Mrs. Love, Mr. Frank Egerton Webb 
and Mr. Guiles Montant, comprising the other officers and 
members of the committee. 

** Well, as I said before, I sailed with good backing. But 
it is not always easy to procure the services of such Eu- 
ropean artists as I wanted, for the reason that the majority 
of them hold life positions and managers are loath to let 
them off. However, I entered into the work with a will, 
and the artists—well, does the list not speak for itself? At 
all odds, from a conductor (and, in a small way, a com- 
poser) I found myself a full-fledged operatic manager. Let 
me say here that as'I neither expect nor intend to go into 
this kind of an enterprise again, I am going to expend 
every effort to do it well and leave a creditable record. 

‘‘Circumstances made it possible to begin and carry on 
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the work relative to the forthcoming Wagner festivals, and 
the chance season shall be the very best that I can makeit, 
with the aid of artists and patrons. As to the latter, I am 
happy to say that all of the stockholders have taken their 
boxes, and the subscriptions from members of the German 
musical societies and the friends of Wagnerian music are 
liberal to a degree that is exhausting all the available 
places in the house.” 

‘‘ And the operas, music dramas and artists. 
kindly mention the names?” 

‘‘I shall give ‘Tristan und Isolde,’ ‘ Die Gétterdim- 
merung,’ ‘ Die Walkiire,’ ‘ Lohengrin,’ ‘ Siegfried,’ ‘ Tann- 
hiiuser’ and ‘Die Meistersinger.’ The complete list of 
artists embraces these: Sopranos and contraltos, Frau 
Rosa Sucher, Berlin Royal Opera and Bayreuth; Fri. 
Johanna Gadski, Bremen Opera; Frl. Elsa Kutscherra, 
Grand Ducal Opera, Coburg-Gotha ; Miss Marcella Lindh, 
New York; Fri. Marie Brema, London and Bayreuth ; 
Miss Marie Maurer, New York. Tenors: Herr MaxAlvary, 
Metropolitan Opera, New York, Hamburg Opera and 
Bayreuth ; Herr Nicolaus Rothmiihl, Berlin Royal Opera ; 
Herr Paul Lange, Royal Opera, Munich; Herr Paul Siegel, 
of Royal Opera, Leipsic. Baritones and bassos: Herr 
Franz Schwarz, Grand Ducal Opera, Weimar; Herr 
Rudolph Oberhauser, Royal Opera House, Berlin; Herr 
Emil Fischer, German Opera, New York; Herr Conrad 
Behrens, German Opera. New York; Mr. James F. 
Thomson, New York ; Herr Adolph Dahm-Petersen, New 
York. 

There will be a specially selected chorus of eighty voices, 
and I shall conduct the New York Symphony Orchestra of 
eighty-five musicians. The stage will be managed by Herr 
Adolph Bauman, from the Royal Opera, Prague, and I 
have selected a chorus master in the person of Herr Sigis- 
mund Kaschosky. The costumes are by F. L. Nolte, and 
a special feature in this respect will be found in the cos- 
tumes for ‘*‘ Lohengrin,” these being patterned after the 
old models. The result will be originality in color-effect, 
as well as design.” 

‘‘And the scenery—will you give the public anything 
new in this branch of the productions?” 

‘‘Ah! I'm very glad you mentioned that. Do you see 
those models?’’ Mr. Damrosch asked, pointing to half a 
dozen miniature stage sets arranged in a row upon a high 
shelf. ‘‘ There you see the outcome of my visit to Vienna,” 
the conductor-impresario continued. ‘I made a special 
visit there and conferred with the Kautski Brothers, who 
are the scenic artists at the Imperial Opera House. I 
arranged. with them for a full and original set of scenery 
for the ‘ Nibelungen Trilogy.’ Look at this model of the 
set for the first act of ‘ Tristan,’ forexample. Here is a 
genuine novelty. In all of the other settings, the effect of 
the ship, at the rise of the curtain, was ruined, for the 
reason that the interior curtains and tapestry extended 
from the stage to the flies, thus shutting off the view from 
the audience. I suggested the half curtains. The artists 
fell in with the idea, and, as you observe, the sails and the 
blue sky above are readily discernible from the front of 
the house. As is well known, the great strength of the 
Kautski Brothers’ scenic work lies in their foliage and at- 
mospheri@effects. The models are entirely satisfactory. 
The scenery that they do not design will be furnished by 
Messrs. Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau. 

‘‘The New York season will open February 25, and, 
including Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, twelve 
evening performances will be given, besides four Saturday 
matinées. We shall visit only three other cities, giving 
Wagner festivals as follows: Philadelphia, March 25, 2 
and 27; Boston, April 1 to April 6; and Chicago, April 15 to 
April 20, inclusive. The season must close then, as the 
artists from abroad will be unable to obtain a longer leave 
of absence.” 


Will you 


ual interests, how were you impressed with Mme. Nor- 
dica’s performance of the réle of ‘ Elsa’ at Bayreuth?” 

‘* Like all other Americans who heard her in ‘ Lohen- 
grin,’ I was delighted with her interpretation of the char- 
acter.” 

‘* What do you think of the possibilities of a performance 
of ‘ Tristan’ by the existing company at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, with M: Jean De Reszké as * Tristan’ and 
Mme. Nordica as ‘ Isolde?’” 

‘I think that it would be highly interesting and I would 
like to see it brought about.” 

‘* Do you think that Mancinelli could conduct it?” 

‘*I consider Mancinelli an excellent Wagner conductor. 
He is certainly one who has received high eulogiums from 
the meister himself.” 

‘‘Referring to your reading of the ‘ Meistersinger’ 
prelude, upon the occasion of Mr._ Stavenhagen’s début, 
the critic of a morning newspaper asks why you retarded 
the tempo in the woodwind passages?” 

‘‘Simply because I regarded Wagner's instructions!” 
Mr. Damrosch replied, producing the score, and turning to 
the passage alluded to. ‘See there—it’s absolutely as 
Wagner wrote it.” And Mr. Damrosch illustrated his 
meaning by going to the piano and running over the 
passage. 

‘* But the critic adds that ‘hitherto the tempo has inva- 
riably been accelerated.’ ” 

‘Oh, no! The tempo remains exactly the same in the 
woodwind passage as at the beginning of the overture, but 
the effect produced is that of much faster time, as the theme 
is ‘ foreshortened ’—that is, while half notes are written at 
the introduction, quarter notes now prevail. Conductors, 
whenever they play—and I will note Richter, Mottl and 
Levi as examples—take the passage in exactly the same 
tempo as I have explained. They are right, for, as I said 
before, they simply regard Wagner’s instructions.” 








A New American Songstress. 


Editors The Musical Courter : 

While we continue to require the stamp of European approval 
before entirely accepting vocal artists for being really as good as 
they are, it is gratifying to note that more and more the best we get 
of singers are of our own people, whom we simply get back again 
from Europe. This is well instanced in the leading soprani of the 
Metropolitan Company this year. The reflection is suggested by the 
fact that a local singer, Mrs. Alma Webster Powell, has just been se- 
lected to appear as a prima donna at the Grand Opera House at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main. She is tocommence her engagement there 
next May, and some of the operas in which she is to take the leading 
réle are “*‘ Carmen,” “ Lucia,” and “‘ The Magic Flute.” She includes 
fifteen other operas in her répertoire. During the winter she will 
study under Stage Manager}Parry, of the Metropolitan Company, on 
the Metropolitan stage. Mrs. Powell was born in Illinois, and 
received her musical education in her native land. Her voice is of 
remarkable range and rare quality. Her contract states she is to be 
leading prima donna for one year. 

The above clipping is from the New York ‘‘ Sunday 
Sun,” and it furnishes the reflection that the require- 
ment that a ‘‘singer must have European approval 
to be accepted in America” is almost entirely due to 
the criticisms of the musical critics of the various Ameri- 
can papers. So much do they fear to advertise worthy 
teachers gratis that in this case the name of the noble 
woman and musician, Mme. Anna Lankow, is entirely 
omitted in the account of her pupil’s success. 

When we read how confidently our critics stated that 
several of our greatest singers are the pupils of one teacher, 
and find that each one of these singers, although adver- 
tised as the pupils of this maestra, employ an entirely dif- 
ferent method in their singing, we cannot repress a feeling 
of righteous indignation that the teachers who have really 
trained these voices should be deprived of the satisfaction 
of having their work acknowledged. 

One can scarcely decide which to admire most in Mrs. 
Powell—her beautifully trained voice, or her grateful 
acknowledgments to Madame Lankow for all she has ac- 


The Art of Breathing as Applied to 
Physical Development. 


HE following paper, to which reference was 

made in Mrs. K. Behnke'’s letter in the last issue of 

Tue Musica Courizr, was read March 2, 1894, at the Royal 

United Service Institution by A. L. Hoper Dixon, Sur- 
geon-Captain, A. M. S.: 


MR. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN—The purport of my paper is to 
show the relationship which exists between the correct process of 
respiration and the physical development of the chest. But prior to 
discussing this question I must briefly occupy your attention in de- 
monstrating, from an elementary point of view, the anatomical and 
physiological aspects of the parts concerned. 

The trunk of the body consists of two cavities, an upper thoracic 
—the chest—and a lower abdominal—the belly. The higher chamber 
contains the lungs, heart and great blood vessels—that is, the circu- 
latory and respiratory apparatus—and the lower the stomach, liver, 
kidneys and intestines—in other words, the organs of digestion, nutri- 
tion and elimination. Interposed between these is the diaphragm, 
which is by a long way the most important muscle concerned in res- 
piration. 

This muscle forms a contractile curtain and separates the chest 
above from the abdomen below. 

The chest is conical in shape, narrow and immobile at its upper 
part, broad and expansile below. 

Above, in addition to supporting the neck, it provides passage for 
the large blood vessels, the windpipe and gullet. In front is the up- 
per portion of the breast bone, laterally the first ribs, and behind is 
the spine. The middle portion of the chest has the breast bone in 
front, ribs on either side, and the back bone posteriorly. The floor 
of this cavity is formed by the diaphragm. There are twelve ribs 
on either side, which, withthe breast bone in front and spine behind, 
serve to form the bony framework of the chest. These ribs are 
elastic in action, on account of the cartilage interposed between them 
and the breast bone, and are arched in form. Behind they are at- 
tached to the back bone. 

The ribs increase in length from the first to the seventh ; after this 
they diminish. The seventh rib would probably be the most mobile 
and the first the most immobile. Their direction is oblique, and the 
interposing spaces are termed “intercostal.” 

I now come tothe diaphragm. This is a muscle whose importance 
cannot be overestimated. 

It forms a floor for the chest, supporting the lungs and heart, and a 
roof forthe abdomen. It is like a dome in shape, and undergoes 
changes in form during respiration, which I will describe later on 

It is attached to the internal circumference of the chest, to the 
lower portion of the breast bone in front (ensiform cartilage), to 
the six or seven lower ribs on the sides and to the backbone behind. 

So far as the muscles of the chest are concerned it would have no 
bearing on this paper to discuss them in detail; suffice it to say 
that the ribs are laced together by two sets of muscles termed “ in- 
tercostal,’”’ which severally play their parts in the process of respira- 
tion. 

I now come to the physiology of these parts. The lungs are the 
most important structure, and fill up for the most part the cavity of 





the chest, of which they take the shape, that is, roughly, pyramidal 
or sugar loaf, with the narrow portions above and the bases below. 
They are united by the windpipe, which bifurcates a little below 
the root of the neck. 

They consist for the most part of air cells, with a rich supply of 
small blood vessels. The amount of air cells is calculated as about 
725,000,000. The right lung is larger than the left, on account of the 
latter having to make room for the heart. 

For the sake of analogy the lungs may be compared to two large 
sponges capable of absorbing atmospheric air, as sponges would 
water, and then discharging, by virtue of their elasticity, the impure 
carbonic acid gas. This alternate expansion and filling with pure air, 
and contraction with emptying of impure air, constitutes the process 
of respiration, and the extension to which it is done is termed the 
vital capacity. 

The effects of respiration are twofold: Firstly, to introduce oxy- 
gen, which is necessary for the maintenance of life, and, secondly, to 
get rid of substances, the products of combustion, which, if allowed 
to be retained, would poisonthe system. Inspiration fulfills the first 
requirement and expiration the second. So far as inspiration is con- 
cerned, the enlargement of the chest is entirely muscular, and the 
diaphragm is the most important muscle which provides for this in- 
crease of dimension. Every time we breathe the diaphragm con- 
tracts, has a tendency to become flat, pushes down on the abdominal 
organs and thereby elongates the vertical diameter of the chest. The 
increase in the transverse diameter of the chest is due to rib expan- 
sion, and the antero-posterior diameter of the chest is increased by 
the ribs pushing the breast bone forward. Expiration, on the other 
hand, is not a muscular act. For when the inspiratory act is over 
everything flies back to its original position. This is due to elastic 








‘* And now, to stray from the point of your own individ- 


complished for her. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON. 


recoil, aided by the weight of the chest ; and at the same time the 





AMERICA. 


PICTURE AND SONG. 
NOVEL AND UNIQUE. 


FOUR CENTURIES IN MUSIC. 


ALLEGORY 


By S. G. PRATT. 


The first production at Chickering Hall, under the auspices of the Daughters ot the American Revolution, pronounced “A 


Thrilling Success.” 


“Paul Revere’s Ride,” “The Struggle for Independence, 


*? « MARTHA WASHINGTON,” ‘“CouRT 


Minuet,” “Tue Barrie Fantasta” (Civil War), the new march, the “‘TRiumpHs oF Peace,” all received with tumultuous applause. 
Che music itself, ¢vtensely descriptive, is further supplemented with Azstorical views, producing a dramatic and realistic result never before 


attained in music.” 


PRESS COMMM™MENTS. 


New York Heratp— The music, original with Mr. Pratt, was cunningly devised to accom- 


plish the descriptive part. 


It was capital for the purpose—catchy, tuneful and inspiring. 


The pic- 


tures were remarkably good and capital effects were produced. But the really stirring part was 
to come with the story of the Revolution; of this ‘Paul Revere’s Ride’ was the musical feature. 
This started the enthusiasm and during ‘ The Struggle for Independence’ “he attention of the audience 
was strained and applause frequent.” , 


PHILADELPHIA LEDGER—‘‘A fhrilling piece of music was his ‘Paul Revere’s Ride.’ 


In such work as 


this allegory of ‘America’ Mr. Pratt is not only peerless éut stands alone, and the entertainment 
is instructive and delightful to the ear and the eye.” 
New York News—“ This made a scene long to be remembered.” 
Tue Musicat Courter—“ This unique production stirred the large audience at times to : 


tumultuous applause.” 


To be produced with Grand Orchestra and Military Band, Solo and Quartette. 
S. G. PRATT, 224 Central Park, West. 
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on the abdominal organs is received by the withdrawal of 





1uch for the anatomy and physiology. I now pass on to the 
pith of my paper, which professes to show how breathing, properly 
ed, may affect the physical development of the chest. 


e chest may be increased in three diameters, 





ave shown yt 
t from a downward, from before backward and side- 
ays i | now intend to give you a practical demonstration of cor- 
ind incorrect methods of taking one’s breath. These may be 
i served the exterior. (1) Upper-chest or collar bone and 
eathing, (2) mid-chest or rib breathing, and (3) abdominal 
aphragmatic breathing 

These eme are to sorfie extent dependent on each other. 
I first take the incorrect mode of breathing his consists in 
er and middle portions of the lungs with air partially at 

the « ense of the lower 

I take an piration, my collar bone and shoulders are raised, so 
50 are e ¢ i top of the breast bone; there is a slight 
ement ward and outward of the ribs, while the lower por- 


The diaphragm is only exercised to 
1 the abdomen, released from diaphragmatic pres- 


ain passive. 


ure, shows a neave surface instead of convex. This mode of 
reathing is practiced by the majority of people, both male and fe- 
nale, when asked to do a respiratory gymnastic, but is never prac- 

t juring et | have no hesitation in stating it to be entirely 
wi I have already described to you the narrow limits and im- 


er portion of the chest, where the lungs in that 
iarter are imprisoned in a bony, inelastic box, in close apposition to 
e w ly e, gullet and large arteries and veins, so it is not incon- 
sistent to su] e that this form of breathing must not only exercise 
the subjacent parts, but also cause imperfect aera- 
| have fre ently seen both amateur and professional singers grow 
irlet in the face while singing, owing totheir employing this upper 


hest form of breathing and thereby causing congestion of the vessels 


of the recruft goes, he does the same 
He is told 





itest notion of filling his lungs. 





h and replies by raising his collar bone and 
ng up his shoulders. In other words, he makes an exaggerated 


11 mode of breathin 





rhe result is that his chest expansion must be very small. I have 


frequent et recruits with less than 1 inch chest expansion, and 





l now come the second mode of breathing—mid-chest or rib. 
e expansion of the middle and lower portions of 
vest, principally in the transverse and the antero-posterior 
is accomplished through the medium of the ribs. 
The latter are drawn forward, outward and slightly upward, and 
the breast bone is pushed forward This mode of breathing does 
1 out separately by itself as an independent act, but coexists 
of upper-chest breathing, or the 
On the 


d, this costal respiration may be practiced in a perfectly in- 


ther with the incorrect method 
rrect style of abd¢ 1 


yninal or diaphragmatic breathing. 


dependent manner, without encroaching on the upper chest above 


or the abdomen below, only by people who have made u practical 
study of the subject 


will now show you the middle chest or rib form of breathing, 





2 that it occurs quite independently of the collar 
> abdomen below. 





But this act, asan independ- 





en is a physical impossibility to those who have not trained 
the ratory uscles. 

The third and last method of breathing is the abdominal or dia- 
phragma I the correct form of breathing, and is assisted 


| have already explained to you that the diaphragm forms a dome- 


shaped partition between the chest above and the abdomen below, 

i resembles in a quiescent state an expanded parachute. 

The convexity is toward the chest and the concavity to the abdo- 
men, Directly we take a deep breath the diaphragm descends and 
flattens out at the sides, so pressing down the abdominal organs be- 
consequence of this, the exterior surface of the abdo- 
rally assumes a rotund convex appearance. Then, when 


ow; and,asa 


en nat 





ation occurs, the pressure on the abdomen is released and its 

vce loses its roundness of outline asthe result of the diaphragm 
back to its original position. 

I wish to lay great stress on the shape of the abdomen during res- 





tion, as itis a common occurrence to see people take an inspira- 


inch their shoulders up, draw in their abdomen and then ex- 

ire and puff their belly out, and they are under the impression that 

ey are breathing correctly, whereas it is the exact opposite that 
should take place 


In correct breathing there should be no movement of the collar 
ones OF lers, but merely a forward and upward movement of 
he breast bone, more especially the lower part, combined with the 
b movement already described and the alternate enlargement and 
iminution of the abdominal walls. * * * #* 
Mr. Lennox Browne, who wrote “ Voice, Song and Speech” in 
laboration with the late Mr. Behnke, justly insists that the crite- 
I inspiration is an increase of size of the abdomen and 
Whoever draws in the abdomen and 


r part of the chest breathes wrongly. 


f the lower part of the chest. 

rhe lungs at their bases are surrounded by soft and yielding parts, 
which can be worked with the utmost ease, because nature has not 
placed any obstacle in their way; but, unfortunately, many people 


are continually doing this themselves. This work was written for 
purpose of teaching the best method of inflating the lungs with 

reference to song and oratory, but the facts are equally applicable to 

I may here take the opportunity of tendering 

nks to the author for many valuable hints on the subject. 

I now intend to give you a practical demonstration of the means I 


em 


my present subject 


my tt 





ploy tor developing the chest and otherwise strengthening the 
body. Il have brought with me, from Aldershot, three recruits of the 
Medical Staff Corps, who recently joined the depot, and who have 
been permitted by their commanding officer to take advantage, 

short course of breathing drill. (In all 
he individual must be stripped of his upper cloth- 


inder my tuition, of a 


these exercises t 


ing 

Exercise No 1.—Recumbent position, head slightly raised, arms 
close to the side 

Gentle breathing is now practiced, which is entirely confined to the 


ribs and diaphragm. 

The extreme upper portion of the chest, together with the shoulders, 
remain quiescent. There must be no movement of the collar bones. 
For the purpose of resistance, a lightly diffused pressure, evenly dis- 
tributed, is maintained over the seat of diaphragmatic action. This 
covering is made of a porous plastic material, which after being 
molded to the parts concerned is fitted with weights, the total not ex- 
ceeding 38% pounds. 

Exercises Nos. Il. and III. consist of the same exercise, sitting and 
standing respectively, only without the addition of weights. 


Exercise No. 1V.—The same position is assumed as in No.I. A 


full, deep inspiration is taken, the diaphragm is then fixed—this is 
done by holding the breath—and suddenly released by a forcible ex- 
piration. is 

Exercises Nos. V. and VL —The same exercise, sitting and standing 
respectively, without addition of weights. 

Exercises No. VII.—Recumbent position. Takea full inspiration— 
when the diaphragm is well down and the abdomen protruded, fix 
the former—then say the first four or eight letters of the alphabet and 
suddenly expel t he air. 


Exercises Nos. VIII. and IX. are the same exercise, sitting and 
standing, without the addition of weights. 

Exercise No. X.—Recumbent position. Take a full inspiration and 
while doing so raise two light dumb-bells from each side over the 
head toa half right angle with the shoulders ; now complete the in- 
spiration, then forcibly expire, and replace the dumb-bells in their 
original position. 

Exercise No. XI.—The same as the previous exercise, only practiced 
onaform, The head should be well raised. 

Exercise No. XIl.—Recumbent position. Take a quiet and pro- 
longed inspiration through the nose, followed by a similar expiration 
through the mouth. During the latter place a finger close up to and 
almost between the lips and endeavor to control the exit of air with- 
out warming the fing er. 

Exercise No. XIII.—Take a quiet, prolonged inspiration and then 
forcibly expire. 

Exercise No. XIV.—Take a hurried inspiration and then slowly ex- 
pire with the finger to the mouth asin No. XII. 

Exercise No. XV.—In the standing position, arms by side, with 
dumb-bell in each hand. Raise the dumb-belis at arm's length over 
the head during inspiration and lower to side during expiration. 

Exercise No. XVI.—In the recumbent, sitting and standing posi- 
tions, a series of light respirations at the rate of about 360 to the 
minute. 

Exercise No. XVII.—Take the hurried respirations as in the pre- 
vious exercise for about five seconds, then a deep breath, and gradu- 
ally expire. 

I have now illustrated how a variety of exercises which, when prac- 
ticed regularly and in a careful manner, serve to educate the dia- 
phragm in the various performances of its muscular duties. In order 
to develop any muscle it is necessary that there must be a certain 
amount of resistance. No muscle can otherwise be properly devel- 
oped. For this reason lemploy light weights with most exercises, 
but more especially those which are performed in the recumbent 
position. I find with my pupils that a slight pressure evenly distrib- 
uted over the diaphragmatic area facilitates not only the method of 
explanation but also the practical results. 

The diaphragm is quite as easy to train, with proper care, as any 
other muscle in the body ; but, strange to say, owing probably to its 
being out of sight, it is entirely neglected. No trainer in athleticsap- 
pears to devote a thought to the subject. A man who goes in for 
fencing, boxing orrunning devotes his training to the muscles con- 
cerned in these respective exercises, irrespective of the diaphragm, 
and little dreams of the enormous benefit that may be derived from 
training his bellows and learning to control his wind. There are 
many advantages to be gained by training this most iuiportant 
muscle in the manner I have just demonstrated. These exercises are 
the means of thoroughly well airing the lungs, and therefore cause a 
corresponding increase of respiratory capacity. 
proved by means of a spirometer, when it may be seen that a man 
who breathes correctly will have no difficulty in outrivaling a man 
who hunches up his shoulders every time he inspires. 

They have a most beneficial effect on the general health and diges- 
tive powers, which is in great measure due to the increased oxygen- 


This is easily 


ation of the blood. 

In weakly subjects with poor breathing capacity and delicate lungs 
they may, with judicious practice, be the means of establishing a 
robust condition of health. 

So far as stammering is concerned, and when not due to any ex- 
citing cause, which may be removed by treatment, these exercises 
may be the means of effecting a speedy and permanent cure. 

As an instance of this here is a case in point. A few months ago 
at the Cambridge Hospital, Aldershot, a recruit was brought to my 
notice who stammered so badly that it was deemed advisable by the 
medical authorities to discharge him from the service. 1 applied for 
permisssion to treat him, but was at first refused on account of the 
apparent hopelessness of the case. Ultimately, however, I gained 
the required permission, and having satisfied myself that there was 
no need for surgical or medical interference, gave him a course of the 
above exercises, combined with reading drill, under my personal 
supervision, for one hour every day. He very soon showed signs 
of improvement, and in a short time was able toread a paragraph 
from a newspaper without any difficulty. At the end of three 
months he was practically cured, and had no difficulty either as 
“challenging "’ when a sentry or “ numbering off "’ on parade. 

Another advantage to be gained is the increased expansibility of 
the chest. The greater the descent of the diaphragm the greater is 
the expansion of the lungsand chest walls. The lung power is there- 
fore increased, as also is the amount of oxygen taken into the blood. 
The greater control a man has over his diaphragm the greater con- 
trol he has over his breathing, especially when extra demands are 
made upon the lungs, in the way of getting rid of noxious products 
of combustion. His powers of endurance must therefore be increased. 
On the other hand, in that form of breathing where, during respira- 
tion the collar bones are raised and the abdomen drawn in, there is 
imperfect aeration of the blood, and this may lead, as I have before 
pointed out, to venous congestion of the upper extremity. 

This style of breathing may be seen at any time with bandsmen who 
play wind instruments. I have frequently noticed it at Aldershot, 
when on a Sunday I have watched the difterent regiments being 
played tochurch. Their faces are scarlet, the veins on the neck and 
temple are outstanding, and every time an inspiration is taken the 
shoulders are raised to a corresponding extent with the amount of 
fatigue. This condition might be easily obviated by a little attention 
to their uniform, so as to allow the breathing parts full play, espe- 
cially at the neck and waist. A tight collar constricts the windpipe, 
and a tight belt and tunic have a restraining effect on the bellows. 

In addition to this every wind instrument player should be in- 
structed in the method of being able to produce a maximum amount 
of sound with a minimum expenditure of power. 

This, I have no hesitation in saying, can only be done by the means 
already described. 

The same remarks would apply also to buylers. 

The three recruits which I have brought with me to-day have been 
practicing these exercises since January 10 last. On that date their 
chest measurements, which were taken by an officer of the A. M.S. 


at Aldershot, were as follows: 
Expansions. 








Minimum. Maximum. nches. 
Ee cooee SR wy +2 
Swetland. adipose 34% + 1% 
DA 55 ueivcnacs deeues 33 36% + 2% 





On March 1 they were again measured by the same officer, with 
the following results: 





Expansions. 
Minimum. Maximum. Inches. 
CP ncccavcsecnvesevecane 32 354 + 3% 
Swetland. ses 8 354 3% 
NS. a Sank bb tndend sank bh 32% 364% - 3% 


In every instance there is a gain of chest expansion, which, con- 
sidering the short period these exercises have been practiced, tends 
to show the importance of this form of training. 

The reason men are rejected for the army, so far as chest measure- 
ment is concerned, is because they neither know how to fill their 
lungs with air on the one hand nor to empty them on the other. 

Give me any recruit who is healthy, but still does not come up to 
the required standard of chest measurement, and I will guarantee 
that inw few weeks, by means of the diaphragmatic drill I have 
shown you, thatI will expand his chest to the necessary require- 
ments. 

My experience is, the younger the man the more satisfactory the 
results. 

So far as my own experiences are concerned, I commenced prac- 
ticing these exercises about ten years ago, at which time I was com- 
pleting a course of singing lessons. I experienced great difficulty in 
controlling my breath, especially while executing long passages, and 
frequently asked my master to give me instruction in the art of 
breath control, but he always replied, ‘‘ As long as you breathe in 
the right place, and phrase correctly, you may take your breath how 
you like.” 

At that time my chest expansion was 2}, inches, but on my subse- 
quently employing the form of breathing I am now advocating my 
chest gained corresponding strides in development, and at present I 
have 6 inches expansion between my minimum and maximum. This 
measurement was accorded me a short time ago by two officers at 
Aldershot, on the occasion of my giving a brief demonstration on this 
subject at the military gymnasium. 

To singers the subject of this paper is most important, but time 
will not permit me to dilate on my experiences, so far as this portion 
of the question is concerned. So I must reserve my remarks until I 
have an opportunity elsewhere of specially addressing musical people 
on the subject of breathing as applied to singing. 

With reference to the recruit, I would recommend a course of these 
exercises at the time he undergoes his gymnastic training, and I con- 
sider it essential to his advantage that they should be exercised 
under the supervision of a medical officer. 








Removal of Wolfsohn’s Musical 
Bureau. 
ENRY WOLFSOHN’S Musical Bureau is 
now permanently located at No. 131 East Seventeenth 
street, New York, which for the purpose may be considered 
one of the finest locations in this city. It is opposite the 
National Conservatory of Music, and within a stone’s 
throw of the great houses and journals representing the 
music interests of America, such as Steinway, Decker, 
Chickering, Weber, Ditson, Schirmer, Schubert, Pond, 
and THe Musica Courier. 

The offices occupied by the Bureau were especially ar- 
ranged for the purpose, and are by far the most spacious 
and most elaborately furnished of the kind in this country. 
They occupy the whole parlor floor of a 25 foot front house 
and consist of the private office and reception and working 
rooms. When entering we are ledinto a large waiting 
room, appropiiately furnished for the reception of the 
many who flock there daily on business of various char- 
acter; here we find busts of famous composers and pic- 
tures of great artists. The private office is divided by an 
elegant partition, and contains a beautiful Decker grand, 
and photographs of the most renowned artists before the 
public ; also the desks of Mr. and Mrs. Wolfsohn, The 
latter has not only been a valuable assistant, but at present 
attends almost to the bulk of the Bureau business, as Mr. 
Wolfsohn is forced by his different interests to absent him- 
self quite often from the city. Mrs. Wolfsohn is a remark- 
able little lady. She is thoroughly musical and has the 
rare faculty of gauging an artist’s ability with subtle ac- 
curacy. She rarely makes a mistake. She is an expegt 
stenographer and typewriter and attends to all the corre- 
spondence of the Bureau, arranges and sends out the pro- 
grams, makes important contracts—in fact supervises the 
whole business—and yet finds sufficient time to attend to 
her many household duties. 

The large third room on the back of this floor is used as 
a working room for the necessary help. Here we find a 
telephone, a number of desks, tables, all the circulars, 
electrotypes, photographs, lithographs and other material 
necessary to consummate the different engagements and at- 
tend to the business of the numerous artists. 

The Musical Bureau has been established only six years, 
and through energy, perseverance and honest’ business 
methods Mr. and Mrs. Wolfsohn have created an institu- 
tion which occupies an influential and powerful position in 
the musical world.—Advertisement. 

J. W. Andrews’ Organ Recitals.—J. W. Andrews, of 
Minneapolis, assisted by Miss Forsyth, soprano; Miss 
Webster, contralto; Dr. H. D. Smith, baritone, gave two 
organ concerts at Grace Church, Winnipeg, December 8 
and 10. 
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Program Books. 
R. W. F. APTHORP, of the Boston Tran- 


script, is the compiler of the Boston Symphony Pro- 
gram Books. It appears that his work dves not give satis- 
faction to all. The following article, suggested by Mr 
Apthorp's essay on “‘ Phrasing” in the Program Book of 
December 1, appeared in the Boston ‘‘ Herald ’ of the 9th. 
The author is Mr. B. E. Woolf. The subject is one of more 
than local interest. 

A Remonstrance. 

The compiler of the program book for the Symphony 
concerts has, of late, taken on himself the important duties 
of a mentor for the audiences at these entertainments, and 
manifests toward them a paternal care, from a highly su- 
perior standpoint. With a zeal all the more admirable and 
self-sacrificing because it is not called for, he deals with 
them as if they were lacking in knowledge of the very fun- 
damental principles of musical art, and he were the heaven- 
appointed and omniscient pedagogue to lift them, tenderly 
if possible, violently if necessary, out of the slough of igno- 
rance in which he imagines them to be sunk up to the 
under jaw. Hence, it is that the book in question has set 
forth, among other things, instruction more or less edify- 
ing on such familiar themes as the sonata form, and other 
subjects about which he artlessly conceives that his read- 
ers know nothing. 

One of these exhausting intellectual efforts anent 
** Phrasing ” appeared in the latest issue of the program, 
and it is so full of novel information that it may not prove 
wholly uninteresting to discuss it. In the first piace, we 
are told the important truth that ‘‘ the art of phrasing con- 
sists, in the end, in a right distribution of accents and a 
proper binding together of the several notes that form a 
melodic phrase.” It needed no ghost to come from the 
grave to tell us this. Still, it would have been made much 
clearer if the learned pundit had stated that a musical 
phrase is analogous to a sentence in a literary composition, 
and that, just as the intelligent reading of such a composi- 
tion depends chiefly on accentuation and punctuation, so 
does musical phrasing depend on the relative strength of 
the sounds and on their connection with or separation from 
each other. But to return to our pundit, who attempts to 
become explanatory in the following lucid manner: ‘* The 
‘apex’ or culminating note of a phrase is reached as by a 
conscious exertion of energy, and subsided from as bya 
gradual relaxation of this energy. And the whole path, 
from beginning to ‘apex,’ and from ‘apex’ to close, is 
strewn with minor accents, the relative force of which must 
depend largely on circumstances, but must not equal that 
of the ‘apex’ itself.” This irresistibly calls to mind the 
observation made by a listener to an argument urging that 
man is a complex creation, and who retorted with a sincer- 
ity that carried conviction with it: ‘‘ Sois a hen!” 

Further on the theory is advanced that ‘‘the yenerally 
and rightly accepted model in phrasing is the completely 
fine singer.” Unfortunately thisis not true. The ‘* com- 
pletely fine singer” is no more an accepted model than is 
the completely fine violinist. The average violinist is more 
apt to phrase artistically than is the singer. ‘The latter is 
often hampered by the words to which the music is set, 
and his or her phrasing 1s frequently, especially in long 
phrases, marred by the necessity of breathing. The 
violinist is under no such disadvantage with his bow, and 
as a mattter of fact it is the violinist who is the generally 
accepted model of the intelligent singer in both legato and 
in phrasing. Completely fine singers will do all that lies in 
their power to make their breathing and their phrasing 
coincide ; but if anything must give way, it is the phrasing, 
for without breath no note can be emitted. Hence it is 
that a phrase is often cut in twain in order that the singer 
may take breath. If the program writer wishes to discuss 
such matters he should make himself acquainted with the 
facts, and then he will not mislead his readers. Now and 
then he drops easily and gracefully into the methods of 
Mr. Jack Bunsby, as when he says: ‘‘Every melody, 
whether written for the voice or for an instrument, ought 
to be rightly phrased by the performer, or its character is 
destroyed.” As well enunciate the thrilling truth that if a 
mutton chop is broiled until it is burnt, it is spoiled for 
eating. 

Another brilliant bit of carefully evolved nonsense is 
the statement: “It has often been a cause for wonder that 
instrumental performers so seldom succeed in reproducing 
the natural, graceful and significant phrasing of a fine 
singer. But there are often technical difficulties that stand 
in the way of a perfect performance of this apparently 
simple task: difficulties the nature and extent of which 
the average listener—not to mention many performers—is 
far enough from appreciating.” It would be interesting to 
learn who and how many have wondered that instru- 
mental performers so seldom phrase as well as does a 
fine singer. Ifthere is any wonder to be felt in such a con- 
nection it is that the singer should not phrase as well as 
the fine violinist ; but reflection will show that, for the 
reasons already given, the singer is at a disadvantage 
that the violinist does not experience. 

The program pundit, however, will have none of the 








violinist. According to him, wind instrument players 
phrase better than violinists. And why? Because ‘the 
oboist, flutist or clarinetist has, like a singer, a natural 
guide to his own length of breath. The violinist or ‘cellist 
has only the length of his bow!” And yet the violinist 
can cause this Jength of bow,in one drawing across a 
string, to produce a longer sustained tone and play more 
notes than can the singer or the wind instrument player 
gifted with the most phenomenal power of lung, in holding 
out a single breath. The genius who presides over the 
literature of the Symphony program appears to be as ig- 
norant about the skillful use of the violin bow as he is about 
the art of the singer. He brings against the violin bow 
that its length is entirely an arbitrary standard. So is the 
length of a violin string. And the whole art and science 
of music is purely arbitrary. The sonata form is arbitrary. 
So is every other established musical form. If a violin 
bow were a yard longer than it is, no player could use it. 
If it were half the length that it is, it would be equally 
useless. When Tourte revolutionized the bow, the dimen- 
sions he accorded it were accepted, and no improvement 
on them has been attempted or suggested. 

What shall be said of such arrant silliness as this ?—** The 
piano keyboard is, after all, a neutral thing ; all the pianist 
has to look out for is the exact amount of force with which 
he strikes the key ; but the swing of the bow arm or the 
‘kick’ of the wrist may at times be a positive impediment 
in the way of the violinist doing what he wants to do, and 
he may have to resort to all sorts of expedients to steer 
around the snag.” Why may not the pianist fai! to strike 
the key with the exact force desired, as well as the violinist 
be baffled in his attempt to avoid the *‘ kick” of the wrist, 
whatever that may mean? Such callow recklessness in 
statement, such ignorant misrepresentation, set forth with 
such an air of profoundly owlish wisdom, should not appear 
in a book prepared for an intelligent audience to read. It 
subjects of this nature are to be discussed in it, it should 
be by a writer of authority, and not by one who, to all ap- 
pearances, sets down the first idea entering his head, and 
then, with all the assurance of one who has not discovered 
how dangerous a thing is a little knowledge, proceeds gra- 
tuitously and fatuously to base on it a theory that is re- 
markable equally for its ‘‘ cockiness ” and its absurdity. 








The System of the New York College 
of Music. 
HAT shall we speak about?” 
‘* What do you most desire to discuss?” 
‘* The system of teaching pursued by the New York Col- 
lege of Music.” 

This reply was made by Mr. Alexander Lambert, direc- 
tor, to the representative of THz Musica Courter : 

‘In the first place” said Mr. Lambert, “I wish to 
make myself clear with regard to the announcement made 
in our catalogue. In that the statement is made that it is 
no longer necessary for Americans to incur the expense 
and inconvenience of a journey to Europe in search of 
musical culture and training, for the reason that the system 
in force at the New York College of Music is in no way 
inferior to that of the admirable conservatories of the Old 
World. Upon that point a journal has recently madea 
criticism, claiming that the difference between the Euro- 
pean colleges and ours is that the former admit pupils free, 
while we exact a tuition fee. My answer is that while I re- 
iterate my assertion with reference to the high comparative 
standard of the college of which I am the director with the 
foreign institutions, I also maintain that with the single 
exception of the Paris Conservatoire, which I will leave out 
of consideration altogether, all of the European conserva- 
tories of music do accept pupils who pay, whether they are 
talented or not. 

‘* Upon the other hand, the New York College of Music is 
even far more honest upon that point, as1 could show ina 
number of cases where my candid opinion was solicited, 
I have advised the applicants not to pursue their line of 
intention or desire. Again, as this institution possesses a 
a faculty that will stand comparison with any college in 
Europe, I still insist that I am justified in comparing the 
college and placing it upon a footing that is equal toa few 
and superior toa great many of the colleges of the Old 
World. 

‘It is to be regretted that in my experience as a teacher 
of piano in this college I have met with such a small num- 
ber of scholars who have come to me possessing the ability 
to play the simplest pieces correctly.” 

‘* To what do you attribute that fault?” 

‘*To a thousand and one causes. First of all, a teacher 
must be a good judge of human nature. By that I mean 
that he should be able to read temperament. As for me, 
while I would be very strict with one scholar I would be 
very lenient with another. Where I discourage in one 
case, I encourage under other circumstances. First of all, 
a pupil must be made to understand that he or she is re- 
quired to practice. Again, with each hour's practice the 
feeling must prevail that something has been accomplished ; 
not that a piece has merely been learned by rote, but that 
whilecommitting that piece tomemory astep has been made 
in the direction of further paving the way with the view to 











an artistic future. I have known pianists who, if they had 
studied in the manner that they taught their pupils, 
would never have attained to a plane of mediocrity. 
For example, a teacher who gives pupils Czerny’s School of 
Velocity with a concerto of Chopin cannot expect good re- 
sults. To be more explicit, it 1s only through a system of 
sympathetic instruction that good results can be ob- 
tained, That is the secret of success.” 

‘* What do you mean by a system of sympathetic in- 
struction?” ; 
‘* The ability to make each individual pupil feel that in 

him or her the sole interest of the faculty centres. 

‘* Where there is an average attendance of 700 pupils, as 
is the case here, it is almost impossible to estimate the in- 
fluence or measure the incalculable value of the system of 
instruction that we follow. Pupils come here from all sec- 
tions of the United States, and many of these, who are 
young people, carry away the seeds of musical education, 
and in after years they are sown broadcast. 

‘* Early impressions are always lasting. and in the case of 
those who attend the college they are surrounded, while 
studying, with what is called in German a musical atmos- 
phere. In adult years these former scholars are in the po- 
sition to enjoy music with an artistic understanding, and 
their influence naturally extends to others with whom they 
are brought into social or professional contact. The edu- 
cational facilities being thorough, and instilled into the 
very soul of the pupil, the influence in time to come may be 
designated as infectious. Fancy the story being told over 
and over again by this average of 700 persons who continu- 
ally dwell in the realms of musical art! There is no mis- 
taking the effect—at the same time it would be impossible 
for me to estimate the maximum of this educational 
influence.” 

‘‘ Narrowing down to a single cause, to what do you 
attribute the success of this college?” 

‘: Toits system and strictness of management. So many 
teachers make the error of looking upon a school of music 
as simply a business enterprise. The instructive features 
take a seat in the background. Let me say here that the 
education of pupils in the various branches of music is the 
only object for which the New York College of Music 
exists.” : 

‘* Who are some of its pupils?” 

‘* Their name is legion. Among those who have attained 
to public positions in the profession of music I wish to refer 
especially to Miss Jessie Shay. She counts among our best 
pianists, she possesses an extensive répertoire, has an ex- 
ceptionally clear technic, and I expect her to give a concert 
in January in connection with the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, when I hope and anticipate that she will meet 
with all of the success that she deserves. 

‘I will add that the results of the system of teaching 
pursued by this college are also demonstrated in the person 
of many members of the orchestras of this city, the organ- 
ists in some of the leading churches, and in many of the 
vocalists who occupy places of coveted honor in the estima- 
tion of the public. It is but necessary to glance over the 
catalogue in order to ascertain that the branches of instruc- 
tion embrace everything in the musical line—piano, vocal, 
vocal sight-reading, violin, harmony, counterpoint, compo- 
sition, instrumentation, organ, harp, orchestra, lectures on 
the history of music, chamber music, wind instruments, 
strings, choral class work. 

‘It is needless to name any individual teacher in any 
department. Severally and separately the instructors have 
been selected with the view to their absolute fitness for 
their respective positions. The effect of their teaching in 
the various branches has clearly demonstrated that after 
a period of sixteen years the New York College of Music 
isin the position to fulfill every obligation and meet its 
promises as represented in its catalogue. In this will be 
found the complete list of its staff of instructors, nearly 
half a hundred strong; and the college can point with 
pride to the graduates who after leaving the atmosphere of 
learning have gone forth as creditable representatives to 
fill professional engagements, vocal and instrumental, or 
grace the home circles with practical illustrations of their 
musical knowledge.” 


Cologne.—Reinecke's comic opera ‘‘ Der Gouverneur 
von Tours " had only a moderate success at Cologne. 

Breslau.—aA curious and autocratic edict forbade the 
representation of the opera ‘‘ The Taming of the Shrew,” 
by Goetze, on ‘* Todtensontag,” November 25. Although 
the order was received by the management on that day, it 
was successful in substituting ‘* Tannbauser,” but the au- 
thorities interdicted the incidental ballet. The action on 
the part of the police department was remarkable, as the 
performances at the numerous variety theatres were not 
molested. 





CONCERT PIANIS1—Superior solo singer, teacher 
of ten years’ experience in prominent schcocls, desires to 
hear ot good opening for now or next tall. Gentleman 
of culture; conversant with the English, French and 
German languages ; thirty-two years of age ; Protestant ; 
highest references and testimonials. Address G. AW., 
P+ O. Box 639, New York City. Customary com- 
mission offered for information of vacancy resulting in 
engagement. 
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OR further particulars regarding Bernhard Staven- 
F hagen’s engagement in this country we refer 
our readers to several articles in the Musical Instru- 
ments Department of this issue of THE MUSICAL 
CoOuRIER. 


which it is claimed that anyone whocan read the 
Arabic numerals may learn piano playing in one 
lesson. In place of the usual notation the student 
has a piece of gummed paper with eighty-five large 
figures on it. The figures have to be cut out and 
pasted onto the keys. Then the pupil reads from a 
notation of figures indicating the notes which have 
to be played. There is an amusing remark to the 
effect that ‘notes are to be played with those fingers 
which are most suitable; when necessary all the 
fingers of both hands must be used.” Further on 
there is the suggestion that anyone who is deaf and 
dumb can play any of the favorite pieces in the 
catalogue. If instruction is communicated on all 
points in the same way as is the case with fingering, 
the system cannot be said to throw much light on the 
difficulties of piano piaying. When a pupil has a 


ry St. Petersburg a method has been found out by 


difficulty in fingering it is little advantage to him to 
be told to use ‘‘those fingers which are most suit- 
able.” The teaching of the piano to the deaf and 
dumb also is of doubtful utility. 


THE 














MAKE IT CHEAPER. 
N the ‘“‘ World” last Sunday appeared the follow- 
ing sensible protest : 
Goop Music at Low Prices. 
70 the Editor of the World: 

I come to you with a plea for cheap good music. There are hun- 
dreds of people in this city who love music. The Power that gave 
them souls was no respecter of conditions, and the artistic tempera- 
ment is as often found in the workingman who can only afford 25 
cents for aseat at aconcert asit is in the man who can afforda 
yearly box at the opera. Itis true that by fits and starts we get a 
grand musical display, but that is such hard work for a Damrosch, 
or some such great soul, that we only can expect it occasionally. 

Now, is there no way in which the masses can have the best of 
music and have it regularly? To-day you publish for the Metrupoli- 
tan Opera House the second Saturday evening conceit at popular 
prices, 50 cents, 75 cents, $1 and $1.50. Whenyou call at the box office 
for a 50 cent or a 75 cent seat they are always gone—not one in the 
house. But I found where they had gone. They were out on the 
sidewalk and had grown intu $1 and $1.25 seats. Many people cannot 
pay more than 50 cents per week for music, and must make sacrifices 
todo that. I supposed these popular priced concerts were for this 
class. But do they get the benefit? No. Whodoes? The scalper. 
Or does he only get a percentage? The peopie would like to know, 
and if that great, fine opera house can’t give the masses a chance, 
you will help us and we will get one of our own, where any voice 
that can make man forget for just a little while the hard realities of 
life will be proud to sing. And there the applause will be genuine, 
for none are so appreciative as those who seldom get the joys of life. 
Let us have grand surroundings, great music, and the soul of man 
will naturally look up and aspire to its highest ideal. 

ONE OF THE MASSES, 

New YORK, December 14. 

This is a direct attack at the weakest joint in the 
armor of not only the management of the opera, but 
also at the high prices of all our classical concerts 
and piano recitals. If 50 cents admission fee anda 
dollar fora reserved seat were charged by the pianists, 
violinists and singers who complain of the lack of 
public taste and appreciation, a big difference would 
be felt in the size of the audiences. Good music is 
cheaper than it was twenty-five years ago, but it is 
not as cheap as it might be—as cheap, for example, as 
in Germany or at the popular concerts in Paris. Re- 
duce prices ! 








AN INDORSEMENYT. 
ROM an unexpected quarter and in an unexpected 
manner the opinions of the Leipsic correspond- 
ent of this paper appear to be confirmed. 

The following article published in the London 
‘‘Musical News” will prove of special interest to 
those who have followed the persecutions suffered by 
our Mr. Giissbacher fur having stated virtually the 
same thing in these columns {or years past: 

One of the sad features of this world’s glory is the subtle 
gradual creeping decadence which may come upon the 
most illustrious reputations, with lessons which often 
pass too much unheeded. A contributor toan esteemed con- 
temporary, *‘ The Week,” 1s responsible for the following : 


What a great galaxy of artists used to live in Leipsic a few years 
ago! Friedheim, Siloti, Brodsky, Petri, Schroeder, Nikisch, Perron, 
Willy Rehberg, Dyas, tosay nothing of Reinecke, Jadassohn, Krause, 
Hans Sitt, Carl Wendling, Adolf Ruthardt, Richard Hotmann, Julius 
Kliengel and many more. Then d’Albert would come over from 
Eisenach, where he then lived, Stavenhagen from Weimar, Sauer and 
Marie Krebs from Dresden, Barth and Moszkowsk: from Berlin, Sophie 
Menter from her Austrian hume, Brahms, Essipoff—and peor Davi- 
doff, the great ’cellist, now deceased—Rosenthal and Gruenfeld from 
Vienna, Edward Grieg from Norway, Rubinstein 
lamented Tschaikowsky from Russia, and play to us and have some 
of their compositions perforined for our benefit. But, alas! those 
days were not to last. We could relate many musical occurrences 
which are interesting and which happened, we believe, when Leipsic 
was at its best, for the first seven or eight names mentioned above 
have left there, which has not been without its¢ffect on the famous old 
Saxontown. The three most distinguished musical personalities liv- 
ing there to-day are Reinecke \uow in his sixty-fitth year), Jadassohn 
and Prof. Martin Krause, the great piano pedagogue and critic. 
These attract many students from various parts of the world, as does 
alsothe Royal Conservatoire, But the Conservatoire has not pro- 
gressed in late years as it should have done. The same school of 
piano technic is taught there still as that expounded and taught by 
Plaidy. Who, among modern artists, does not know the hard, steely 
though coldly brilliant tone for which this school is celebrated, and 
how lovingly its disciples favor and cherish the principles which pro- 
duce it? But this school of piano playing is on the decline and is be- 
coming weaker every year, for since Liszt naturainess is sought for— 
beauty of tone, soft, sonorous and eloquent, as well as the greatest 
richness, depth and sparkling brilliance. The Leipsic School, as it 
was formerly called, is still developed from principles rigid and in- 
artistic, and the classic’, Bach, Scarlatti, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Weber, Hiller, with, of course, Czerny, Clementi, Moscheles and 
Cramer, are taught almost to the exclusion of the moderns. The 
school is altogether too conservative. We are not standing still. A 
student must be made familiar with modern music, the best music of 
to-day, as well as that written yesterday, or during the classical 
period. Inthe matter of piano playing, most remarkable strides 
have been made during the past eight or ten years in methods of 
teaching and in touch, the consequence being we have have shorter 
roads to artistic proficiency than formerly, and the hand more read- 
ily absorbs and assimilates technic, freedom, elasticity and independ- 


and and the 


ence. 

The melancholy interest to be found in this notice justi- 
fies its quotation at full length. We may well ask, can all 
this be true? And we may further reflect upon the fact 
that in these fast moving times it may be possible for a 
noble institution to fall ‘* behind the times,” and fora great 
group of artists to lose something of their hold on the ad- 
miration of of the world by being also unconsciously ‘* be- 
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hind the times.” Sucha picture should make us at home 
watchful for every movement and sign of technical or 
artistic change and advance. It may be hoped some other 
writer will be able to give a more encouraging view of the 
state of affairs in a city so full of glorious musical traditions 
as Leipsic—traditions extending in unbroken brilliancy 
from the time of Bach to our own day. 

Mr, Giissbacher’s motives have been attacked, and 
he has been subjected to such outrageous treatment 
that he has entered suit against a Leipsic newspaper 
for libelous utterances, and it appears that the senti- 
ment is now flowing toward him. 





“NATURAL” CRITICISM. 

B Bye genial influence of a prosperous season of 

opera brings about asa rule the efflorescence of 
a being that is seldom in so’conspicuous evidence as 
when singers and what may be termed generally ap- 
preciable music appeal to the public taste. We refer 
to what we have heard described, either by the as- 
pirant to that title or by his or her friends, as a 
‘‘natural” critic. The genus referred to hibernates, 
so to speak, during periods in which the symphony, 
the concerto and the Bach and Beethoven players 
flourish, but it may be observed in all its varieties 
wherever song flourishes and wherever music is 
listened to with which men and women of respect- 
able standing would think it discreditable not to be, so 
to say, on speaking terms. 

The ‘‘natural” critic, as we have heard the crea- 
ture christened, is a person that knows technically 
nothing about music, but that has ear enough to dis- 
tinguish between ‘‘La donna é mobile” and the 
‘‘Liebestod” and that makes it a point of attending 
successful entertainments. He or she is addicted to 
visiting and lecturing acquaintances during the in- 
termissions and to passing audible comments upon 
the work done on stage or platform in the breathing 
spells of the representation or concert. We have ro 
thought, of course, of reprinting specimens of the 
‘‘natural” critic’s remarks, which, as-Mr. Venus was 
wont to observe of his slightly mixed collection, are 
‘‘warious,” but merely to hint at the starting point 
of his or her invaluable critiques. 

The favorite gravamen of the ‘‘natural”’ critic’s 
charge against an artist or a band is that he or it 
sings or plays out of tune. This is one of the easiest 
accusations to formulate, and about the hardest to 
disprove; as hard as it would be to estimate the 
volume of fragrance of a crushed flower after the 
perfume has exhaled itself and vanished. Another 
much liked reflection habitual to the ‘natural ” critic 
is that the singer or songstress is not in as good voice 
as usual, and this, too, is a remark that is not readily 
downed. 

Then come the absurd comparisons, such as are 
contained in the hysterical feminine exclamation, 
after Signor Tamagno in the ‘ William Tell” trio 
had poured out the anguish of his soul in tones that 
vibrate through the house: ‘‘ Ob, he doesn’t compare 
with Jean de Reszké!” the equally intelligent obser- 
vation to the effect that the speaker cannot abide 
frivolous Italian music and longs for soulful Wag- 
ner, and soon. Theintended auditor hearkens in 
reverent silence; the unintentional listener over- 
hears, and if intelligent laughs, as the late Maurice 
Strakosch, impresario and diplomatist, used to say, 
‘‘en dedans.” 

Everyone knows that there is no question cognate 
to music that is less easy to dispose of, by the aver- 
age person, than the question of pitch. Without 
mechanical! devices there is scarcely one musician in 
twenty that can detect a transposition or name the 
tone given by voice or instrument—*‘ geschweige 
denn,” as the Germans put it, the ‘‘ natural critic.” 
How many mere spectators can carry in their ear the 
precise quality of a singer’s tone, so as to decide 
whether on a Wednesday Mme. Melba’s voice is 
exactly what it was on a Monday? And how many 
could define wherein the soulfulness of the most 
dramatic German music o’ertops the equally 
intense, if governed by racial and esthetic natures 
and modes of expression, Italian measures? These 
considerations, however, if mildly urged within ear- 
shot of the ‘‘natural” critic, would be powerless to 
silence him, and when the representative of the 
genus is of the gentler sex comment is impossible. 

These passing remarks are only made ‘pour 
mémoire,” as the French say; they are prompted, 
too, by the fact that at the Metropolitan Opera House 
just at present the ‘‘natural” critic is particularly 
prominent and ubiquitous. We have not vanity 
enough to imagine that the creature can be extermi- 
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nated ; an occasional proclamation as to the useless- 
ness of its existence may, however, in some quarters 
lessen its prevalence. 





FREDERIC AND H/S FLUTE. 


REDERIC II., King of Prussia, had a strong pas- 
sion for the flute, and what makes this taste of 
his the more remarkable is that it was formed and 
developed in spite of obstacles, threats and even 
dangers. It may have been, however, that these 
very difficulties were an encouragement to the young 
prince, for a self-willed nature like his could not 
brook the abandonment of his wishes. His father, 
Frederic William, had forbidden him, under the 
severest penalties, not only to practice music but 
even to hearit. But the queen, who saw his passion 
increase with the danger, did not share the king's 
aversion, and in secret she engaged musicians for the 
young prince. Hunting parties and excursions were 
made the pretext for journeys into the country, and 
when they had arrived there concerts were given in 
the woods or in acave. These precautions were not 
by any means unnecessary; the musicians risked 
their lives. 

It is easy to understand that Frederic should have 
cherished his talent, which had been so difficult to 
attain. When he became king he did not abandon 
his flute, and as he had the opportunity of studying 
under Quantz, the most skillful flautist in Europe, he 
either made or ought to have made great progress. 
Voltaire says of him, ‘* The king played the flute as 
well as the greatest artist, and the performers often 
played his compositions.” 

Frederic built a theatre, where operas were per- 
formed at great expense. At court there were regu- 
lar concerts, and the virtuosi and composers received 
salaries. But as the king was absolute in music, he 
would only admit certain musicians that he liked. 
Graun was his oracle for vocal music, and Quantz his 
idol for the flute. A biographer says: ‘‘ The repu- 
tation of Graun and Quantz was a kind of religion at 
Berlin, and their names were conjured with more 
than those of Luther and Calvin. * * * There 
were two opinions, it is true, but the members of the 
opposition kept very quiet, because Frederic, who 
was tolerant enough in religion, only allowed one 
opinion on musical matters, viz., his own.” 

Frederic placed his musicians under as severe dis- 
cipline as his soldiers. During the performances he 
used to sit behind the cond«ctor and follow the score. 
If a vocalist or instrumentalist thought well to make 
any alteration in the music he was enjoined by the 
king to conform to what was written by the composer. 

His talent for the flute does not seem to have been 
above criticism. Sebastian Bach, in speaking to a 
Frenchman, said: ‘‘Do you think that the king is 
fond of music? No, he is only fond of the flute. You 
are even mistaken if you think he loves the flute. 
All he cares for is his flute.” 

But once he did forget his flute, and it was Sebas- 
tian Bach himself who made him forget it. The 
great composer lived at Leipsic, and Frederic had 

. several times expressed to Emmanuel Bach, who was 
in his service, a desire to see his father. But Sebas- 
tian, the busiest man in the world, did not pay much 
heed to his son’s letters. At last, however, the invi- 
tations became so pressing that he could not refuse. 
Every evening Frederic used to give concerts, in 
which he took part. One evening, just as he was be- 
ginning to play, an officer brought hin, according to 
custom, a list of the strangers who had arrived dur- 
ing the day. Frederic took a hasty look at the list, 
and found the name of Sebastian Bach. He turned 
around quickly toward the musicians, and called out: 
**Gentlemen, Old Bach is here.” He put his flute on 
one side, and had Sebastian brought into the palace 
without even giving him time to change his traveling 
clothes. 

Quantz, Frederic’s master, was born in 1697 in Ha- 
nover. Being drawn toward music by an invincible 
passion, he began by playing several instruments, 
the violin, oboe and trumpet. As a means of liveli- 
hood he gave lessons and played dances at village 
feasts. A little later, being hopeless about attaining 
his ideal as a violinist or oboist, he devoted himself 
exclusively to the flute. 

He soon became a consummate virtuoso, and his 
position began to improve. He visited the large 
towns of Europe. At Naples ke was admired by the 
great Scarlatti, who had a prejudice against wind 
instruments. When he had heard Quantz, however, 
he declared that he had not believed it possible to 





produce with a flute sounds so beautiful and so 
accurately in tune. At Venice he associated with 
Vinci, Vivaldi and Porpora, Haydn’s master. At 
Paris he was not very well satisfied with the state of 
music. Among the instrumentalists at the Opéra, 
however, he appreciated the celebrated flautist 
Blavet. In London he met Handel, and here hand- 
some offers were made to him, but he preferred to 
return to Dresden, where he was attached to the 
King of Poland. This tour had developed his 
talent. He was a skillful virtuoso when he left,.and 
he returned an accomplished artist, devoted to what 
is worthiest in music. Although in service of the 
King of Poland, he used to visit the royal prince of 
Prussia every year and give him lessons. When 
Frederic became king he made Quantz such brilliant 
offers that he left Dresden and settled in Berlin. He 
had already invented a second key for his instru- 
ment and established a manufactory of flutes accord- 
ing to his newsystem. Quantz also discovered the 
means by which it was made possible to keep the 
instrument at an even pitch, even though the tem- 
perature varied. 

Quantz died at Pottsdam in 1773. He was a volu- 
minous composer. For the King of Prussia alone he 
composed more than 300 concertos for flute with 
orchestra. He also wrote more than 200 pieces for 
the flute alone, and a great number of duos, trios, 
quartuors, &c. In addition to this work, he was daily 
employed at the court and superintended the manu- 
facture of flutes, so that he may be looked upon as 
one of the busiest men who have ever lived. 








MUSIC PROPERLY HONORED. 


LL honor to Yale! She has not only beaten 
A Harvard and Princeton at football, but she has 
administered to them and to all other American col- 
leges a sound lesson in modern culture. 

The Yale faculty announced last Wednesday even- 
ing that they had decided to give special honors in 
the one and two year courses in the new department of 
music, which is of recent origin, and which is under 
the able and enthusiastic direction of Horatio W. 
Parker, late of New York. 

The first honor award will be made at the next 
annual commencement in June, 1895. A thesis on 
some special theme will be required of each candi- 
date in both the one and two year courses. It is 
stated by the Yale authorities that this act of the 
faculty practically places the department of music 
on an equality with the other departments of the 
university. 

It is a source of no little gratification to THE MusI- 
CAL COURIER to see its position in this matter ap- 
proved by the action of this famous old university. 
Yale is a conservative institution, as all observers of 
uuiversity affairs know right well ; yet it is as far re- 
moved from lethargy as it is from precipitate haste 
in the matter of new departures. In all probability 
the decision to award honors in music is simply the 
natural outgrowth of a long-nurtured plan to give to 
music the position which it now imperatively de- 
mands in any scheme of liberal culture. But it is not 
at all unlikely that the adoption of the resolution at 
the present time is due to the energetic labors of 
Professor Parker. 

We had hardly hoped to see music placed on so 
substantial a footing at Yale for at least another 
year. That it has been so placed this winter speaks 
volumes for the confidence of the faculty in the 
young, ambittous and talented musician who has for 
so short a time been at the head of the department. 
Professor Parker is to be congratulated, and so is the 
university. 

But above and beyond the interests of Yale, impor- 
tant as they are, stands the interest of music itself. 
The dignity of music as an art is properly recognized 
by such a step as Yale has taken. Colleges and uni- 
versities are accepted as the nurseries of science, 
literature, classical culture and general scholarship. 
A college graduate is supposed to know something 
about poetry, architecture, the drama, painting ; but 
henceforward, owing to the admirable action of Yale, 
he will not be regarded as a complete man unless he 
is also able to display an intelligent acquaintance 
with the principles of music. 

We have already presented the arguments in favor 
of the establishment of musical departments in col- 
leges. We have indicated the lines upon which it 
seemed to us that they ought to be built. It is not 
necessary that universities should turn out pianists, 
violinists or composers. But it is altogether fitting 
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that they should graduate men fit to understand and 
enjoy the work of musicians. 

Yale has led the way bravely in this matter. There 
are other colleges in which music has honorable 
recognition ; but we do not at present recall the 
name of one which has put the department of music 
on an equality with its other departments. What 
college will display sufficient sympathy with the 
spirit of modern culture to break the shackles of 
scholastic conventionality and follow the lead of 
Yale? 








THE PASSING OF ANTON SE/IDL. 
A FEw REFLECTIONS AND A MORAL. 

OME weeks ago we wrote, apropos of Mr. Frank 
S Van der Stucken, that the right to criticise a 
critic was a perfectly valid one. We still adhere to 
this, but it makes all the difference in the world how 
one criticises. For example, Mr. Van der Stucken 
resented a criticism of the singing of the Arion So- 
ciety which appeared one Monday morning in the 
columns of the New York “Herald.” Male singing 
choruses are not impeccablé in matters of intonation, 
but even the insinuation that his chorus sang off pitch 
did not annoy Mr. Van Der Stucken as much as the 
idea that Hegar’s composition contained false har- 
monic quantities. He wrote to the ‘‘ Herald,” made a 
manly protest, and then the matter dropped. 

This method of procedure cannot be vainsaid as 
fair and aboveboard. We are all fallible creatures, 
and even music critics make mistakes, and if they be 
sensible acknowledge them. But other methods are 
occasionally resorted to which through their blunder- 
ing violence defeat their aim. Tobe precise and not 
to beat about the bush, we refer to Mr. Anton Seidl, 
a conductor favorably known in Brooklyn, and who 
also the conductor of the Philharmonic Society of 
New York. Several weeks ago there appeared in 
the columns of THE MusicaL Courier a criticism of 
the first concert of the Philharmonic Society. Its 
tone was discrimination itself. It pointed out the 
fact that the society played roughly, even coarsely— 
a defect which disappears later through frequent re- 
hearsals. It also complained of the length of the 
program—an inordinately bulky one, as many com- 
plained ; and furthermore it presumed to criticise the 
reading of Goldmark’s overture, ‘‘ Sakuntala.” 

All was couched in decent language, free from 
malice and all within the legitimate province of 
criticism. The note of personal attack was abso- 
lutely absent. It was written by a competent critic, 
and it was all sincerely meant. To be sure it differed 
somewhat from the criticisms of the daily journals, 
most of which made pleasant reading (with the ex- 
ception of the ‘‘ Recorder,” which devoted its notice 
of the concert exclusively to Ysaye’s appearance). 
But that is neither here nor there, as we arrogate to 
ourselves the right to criticise a musical performance 
independently of all contemporaneous criticism. 

On the appearance of this criticism, Mr. Seidl 
made it a point to attack its motives and to attribute 
it to personal malice and feeling—something which 
this paper must admit, for it certainly has been the 
most powerful advocate of Mr. Seidl’s personality 
among conductors. 

Mr. Anton Seidl is a conductor who has been justly 
admired in this city and Brooklyn for some years. 
At his advent he has had the support, the encourage- 
ment, often the critical admiration of this journal. 
As a skilled conductor of the Wagnerian music drama 
Mr. Seidl has won many friends ; even if his readings 
of the classics were faulty and even absurd THE 
MUSICAL COURIER never denied him generous recog- 
nition. When Theodore Thomas attempted to be- 
come the musical Cesar of New York we advocated 
unflinchingly and unceasingly Mr. Seidl’s claims. 
When Mr. Thomas left us we were not unconsolable, 
for had we not Anton Seidl? When the Brighton 
Beach concerts were projected we went heart and 
soul into the scheme ; in a word, Anton Seid] was lit- 
erally forced into prominence in the musical world 
through the columns of THE MusICAL CouRIER. We 
defy him to deny this. History would outface him. 

Then Mr. Seidl became conductor of the Philhar- 
monic Society. A clique of musical admirers made 
much of him in Brooklyn, and lo! history repeats 
itself. He has become tainted with the same form 
of trouble as his predecessor. He has fancied him- 
self the musical ruler of this city, and has slipped up 
precisely at the same point as Theodore Thomas, 
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Ceesarism, musical or political, is a thing of the past 
in this community. 

Mr. Seidl has been surrounded by bad advisers and 
sycophants. Every step he has taken has been ill 
advised, and his concert season outside of New York 
is thus far nil. In New York we know full well that 
his exertions are expended upon Saturday night 
operatic concerts and the Philharmonic Society. 
What is the cause of this startling degeneration in a 
conductor who had such a fair field? The answer is 
a terse one: Anton Seidl. It is Anton Seidl who is 
Anton Seidl’s worst enemy. Anton Seidl the stub- 
born man of destiny (so he imagines), who fancies that 
the world must come his way because he so wills it ; 
Anton Seidl the would-be musical Imperator, who, 
scorning the well meaning advice of true friends, will 
soon be known to fame as Anton Seidl of Brooklyn. 

To be frank, Mr. Seidl is no longer the man he 
was five years ago. He is soured because of his in- 
ability to rule the roost of German opera. Yet his 
well-wishers know full well the inside story of his 
refusal to collaborate with Walter Damrosch. His 
stubborn pride, his colossal egotism forbade his as- 
sociating with anyone. His devotion to the Wag- 
nerian cause merely means a veiled worship of Anton 
Seidl. He forgot that time and tide wait for no 
man, and so he lost a great chance, as German opera 
will be given without him next year, and successfully 
given, too. Mr. Seidl seems to have utterly forgotten 
that there are other conductors of Wagner in the 
world, that the names of Richter, Mottl, Levi, Sucher, 
Arthur Friedheim and Richard Strauss are known and 
noised about. while his own fame is confined to New 
York and Brooklyn. He also may not know it, but he 
is not a great conductor of any music besides Wag- 
ner's, for his readings of Beethoven, Bach, Mozart 
and Schumann are mostly distortions. He is a good 
musician, who isin sympathy with modern compos- 
ers, Dvorak particularly, as his (Mr. Seidl’s) arrange- 
ments of Bach most pregnantly testify. 

All this we concede willingly, not forgetting to add 
that when he was in his prime he conducted with 
abundant passion, for his temperamental qualities 
were admirable. But no man may dare all ; besides, 
we have heard Theodore Thomas read Beethoven 
and Mozart, we have heard Arthur Nikisch conduct 
the romantic masters of music, and last, but by no 
means least, we have listened to Wilhelm Gericke's 
remarkable interpretation of Goldmark’s ‘‘ Sakun- 
tala” overture. We are not altogether musica] 
Boeotians, and we resent, and always will, the attempt 
of any man to impose himself upon the musical com- 
munity as Mr. Seidl has done. 

Mr. Seidl has passed his apogee. His admirers feel 
it. He conducts with plenty of passion, but it is 
coarse and harsh in quality. He is indifferent, where 
he was formerly all intensity. Conductors, like 
singers, have their day. Mr. Seidl is worn out; his 
life is an exhausting one, and promises no change 
for the future. His ambition has overleaped itself, 
and he is now paying the penalty. All this has been 
patent to us for a year or so past. But nothing was 
even hinted in these columns. Now, however, the 
tithe for silence is past. Mr. Seidl through his own 
impatience of just criticism, has precipitated upon 
us the necessity of telling the unvarnished, withal 
painful, truth. 

Now it is just here we wish to institute compari- 
sons between Mr. Van der Stucken’s and Mr. Seidl’s 
methods, and leaveto our readers the inference to be 
drawn. If Mr. Seidl had ever been unjustly treated 
in these columns, there was still left the columns of 
the daily newspapers to right a fancied injustice. 

sesides, and here the absurdity of his position is 
made manifest, of what value, we would like to ask, 
are all the favorable criticisms which have appeared 
from time to time in THE MusIcaL CourRIER if he so 
violently discredits this last adverse one? This 
would be a poser to anyone but Mr. Seidl, whose 
logical faculties are still undeveloped, and who re- 
minds one of the schoolboy who cannot stand the 
slightest reproof without crying aloud to heaven. 

Since the occurrence spoken of Mr. Seidl and his 
now slender cohort of admirers (for nothing fails like 
failure) have been industriously talking with the ex- 
press intention of creating a diversion in Mr. Seidl’s 
favor. The disgruntled conductor doubtless feels 
that he has made a mistake, a grave one, and wishes 
to avoid its consequences. One fact we would like to 
impress upon him before we quit this disagreeable 
theme. THE MuSICAL COURIER, and not individual 


members of the staff, is responsible for editorial ut- 
terances, andits criticisms come well within that cate- 
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gory. THE MUSICAL COURIER wrote the notice of the 
first Philharmonic concert, and if Mr. Seidl had a 
complaint to lodge the proper place was at the office 
of THE MUSICAL COURIER. 

But enough. We have indicated, and in the kind- 
liest spirit, Mr. Seidl’s shortcomings as a man and a 
conductor. He must not forget that Mr. Thomas 
was sent to Chicago for offenses against good taste 
and intelligence, precisely the same offenses Mr. 
Seidl is committing now. He should mend his ways 
or else he will be exiled—not to Chicago, but to 
Brooklyn. ‘There are other younger, even more 
talented men—for that is possible—besides the pres- 
ent conductor of the Philharmonic Society, who are 
pushing to the front. Mr. Seidl’s policy is a suicidal 
one. There has been much disaffection in the very 
society he now conducts. Elections are annual; the 
public is easily bored, affronted, likes novelty and 
will not endure tyrannical sentiments. All these 
things Mr. Seidl should remember, and he might 
profit also by criticism, else it is easy to foresee that 
in the near future he will be merely known to local 
fame as Mr. Anton Seidl, of Brooklyn. 

















A Love SyMpHony. 


Along the garden ways just now 
I heard the flowers speak : 

The white rose told me of your brow, 
Tne red rose of your cheek, 

The lily of your bending head, 
The bindweed of your hair ; 

Each looked it loveliest and said 
You were more fair. 


I went into the woed anon, 
And heard the wild birds sing 
How sweet you were; they warbied on, 
Piped, trilled the selfsame thing. 
Thrush, blackbird, linnet, without pause, 
The burden did repeat, 
And still began again because 
You were more sweet. 


And then I went down to the sea, 
And heard it murmuring, too, 
Part of an ancient mystery, 
All made of me and you. 
How many a thousand years ago 
I loved, and you were sweet; 
Longer I could not stay, and so 
I fled back to your feet. 
—ARTHUR O’SHAUGHNESSEY. 


cal subjects for whom I have much respect. 
His ‘‘Studies in Modern Music” contain much solid 
reading, and the second series just put forth by Mac- 
millan & Co. are equally interesting. I will only 
speak of his study of Frederic Chopin just now. It 
is sympathetic, but brings no new facts tolight. Itis 
the author's attitude in the Georges Sand episode 
which particularly interests me. Mr. Hadow believes 
that Chopin's connection with Georges Sand ‘‘ was in 
reality a pure and cordial friendship, into which 
there entered no element of shame and no taint 
of degrad:tion. Its closest parallel may be found in 
the relation between Teresi Malvezzi and Leopardi, a 
relation only to be questioned by those who hold that 
a sweet and gracious comradeship of man and 
woman is an impossibility.” 


M*: W. H. HADOW is an English writer on musi- 


* 
* a 


Of course it is not an impossibility. Mr. Hadow is 
right, and if he chooses to believe that the Chopin- 
Sand affair was platonic, like Dante’s adoration for 
3eatrice or Petrarch’'s love for Laura he is welcome. 
But the stern facts in the case are against his pleas- 
ing assumption, as they are also in the case of Alfred 
De Musset’s relations with the most extraordinary 
woman of her times. Mr. Hadow zdduces Matthew 
Arnold as a witness for Georges Sand’s character. 
That she was a remarkable woman no one denies, 
and of course she was lied about as are most women. 
And when to her undoubted gifts were added a 
frank, free temperament and nature overflowing with 
love and nobility, the calumny was all the worse. 
But Sand’s greatest admirers do not deny that she 
regarded love as something peculiarly personal, as 
something which was above all legislation, and that 
she put her theories into practice. Her relations 
with Liszt, Chopin, Calmatta the engraver, Jules 
Sandeau, De Musset and others were well known. 
And there is no earthly reason, assuming her postu- 
late of personal freedom, why a liason with,Chopin 








should contain any element of shame or taint of 


degradation. = 
* * 


I think I recognize the ring of the British philistine 
in those words of Mr. Hadow. As he cannot approve 
of any so-called illicit relations between the sexes, he 
attempts to paint Chopin as almost an ethereal being, 
Chopin was not ethereal. No man or woman is; but 
Chopin's music is. That he was peevish and a con- 
sumptive, and probably to blame in the matter of 
the sundering of old ties, I donot doubt. He was 
captious, exacting and even jealous of the affection 
which the large hearted novelist lavished on her 
children. He didn’t wish Maurice Sand to marry, 
and opposed Solange Sand’s union to Clesinger, the 
sculptor. I fancy that Clesinger revenged himself on 
Chopin after the tone-poet’s death by modeling that 
awful basso-relievo on his tomb in Pére-la-Chaise. 
It is a portrait of a melancholy prig in marble. 


- * 

I do, however, agree with Mr. Hadow that ‘“‘ Lucre- 
zia Floriana” was not written to annoy Chopin, and 
that Georges Sand had no intention of depicting 
Chopin as ‘Prince Karol.” I always thought that 
the fancied resemblance was humbuggery, like lots 
of other stories about the great composer. I suppose 
that Maurice Sand, with the idea that it would in- 
furiate Chopin, said: ‘‘ Oh Frederic, you are in ‘ Lu- 
crezia Floriana,’ do you know it?” and I can see 
Chopin getting white with rage, poor, sensitive soul 
that he was, and retiring to solitude, chagrined and 
racked with his terrible cough. He was one of the 
souls Guy De Maupassant spoke of as always being 
In the crowded salon, even in the arms of the 
A soli- 


alone. 
great, maternal woman, Sand, he was alone. 
tary soul and a suffering one. 

- * 

Mr. Hadow knocks the bottom out of some of 
the Chopin legends. He believes that the Préludes 
were composed in Paris and notin Majorca. There 
is evidence adduced for this. Liszt and Sand are 
responsible for much of the nonsense we read about 
Chopin. I am positive that the death bed scene is a 
Lisztian rhapsody, as is the twaddle about the fif- 
teenth prelude and the raindrops. People like to 
anchor on some story in connection with a piece of 
music. Music is so little dependent on the externali- 
ties of nature that any bit of rhetorical buncombe is 
seized upon as a fact. So we get the funeral march 
story, the story of the last movement of the B flat 
minor sonata and lots of others. Pure moonshine, all 


of them. ‘ 
* - 


I cannot agree with Mr. Hadow when he depre- 
ciates the formal side of Chopin’s music. He writes: 
‘‘In structure he is a child playing with a few simple 
types, and almost helpless as soon as he advances 
beyond them; in phraseology he is a master whose 
felicitous perfection of style is one of the abiding 
treasures of the art.” For my part I do not see how 
one can disassociate style and phraseology from 
form in Chopin's case. He was not a child playing 
with a few helpless types, but an individual mind 
striving in newer fields. He was not successful in 
the sonata or in its more extended form, the con- 
certo. He could never have written a symphony, 
but what of the ballade? Did Chopin find this form 
ready made? He really invented it, and the scherzo 
is also an original creation with him, for his scherzi 
bear no resemblance whatsoever to the accepted and 
traditional Italian scherzo. I do not speak of con- 
tent, but structure. Are the etudes not bold experi- 
ments in form? and while his F minor Fantasy offers 
in its various sections nothing novel, yet the boldness 
of the entire scheme, its breadth of handling, lends to 
it a distinction that the so-called piano fantasy never 
before possessed. The ballades are new in design 
altogether. Mr. Hadow’s Chopin is the old Chopin, 
the sickly, effeminate creature without virility. 
This is a truly British view, but one ounce of Chopin's 
F sharp minor Polonaise outweighs pounds of such 
opinions. ; 

I will return to the consideration of this interesting 
book again, for it contains studies of Brahms and 


Dvorak. * 
* * 


Every manager of a theatrical or musical attraction 
knows what it is to be pestered for passes, but the 
recent experience of Fred Comee, assistant manager 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, was something 
quite out of the ordinary in this line. Besides he in- 
voked the storm himself, for he is the most amiable 
and obliging of men, as his many friends know full 
well, The orchestra was in a town in the West, and 
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as the landlord of the hotel had been especially polite 
and attentive, when the band arrived Comee be- 
thought him of offering him the hospitality of the 
concert. So he called the host aside during the 
afternoon and said: ‘‘ Any of your folks who wish to 
attend the concert to-night, in fact, any of the gentle- 
men employed in the hotel, may get tickets from me.” 

The landlord nearly wept with joy at hearing the 
great Boston Symphony Orchestra for nothing. Co- 
mee calculated that about eight or ten persons would 
be rung in on him, but he determined tostand it. An 
hour later he heard low, murmuring sounds, the fore- 
runners of acyclone. A rap at his door caused him 
to open it, and only the friendly door jamb prevented 
him from swooning outright. A dense mob of peo- 
ple, all in their Sunday-go-to-meeting clothes, stood 
in the hall, and a spokesman said: ‘‘ Here we are for 
our tickets for to-night, thank you, sir.” 

‘‘How many are you?” said Fred, faintly, his eyes 
bloodshot with perplexity. 

‘* Thirty-five, that’s all,” was the cheerful answer. 

‘‘ Thirty-five ; that’s all! Are you sure that’s all?” 
said the unhappy manager. 

“Oh, yes, sir! we counted heads coming upstairs.” 
There was a subdued giggle in the hall. 

‘*You counted heads, did you? Well, here’s an 
order for thirty-five of the best seats in the house— 
the front row—so you can see the ‘‘ musicianers” 
work, but tell me before you go, do you mean to close 
this hotel up for the night?” 


* 
* * 


After the concert Comee wired to Charley Ellis, the 
manager of the orchestra : 

‘‘Have canceled all further dates at Dogtown. 
The place is too musical for our blood!” 


* 
* * 


I have seldom enjoyed such charming piano play. 
ing as Edward MacDowell'’s Friday afternoon at 
the Philharmonic Society public rehearsal in Car- 
negie Hall. 

Mr. MacDowell is a New York boy, but resides in 
Boston. He studied with Joachim Raff, and is a 
modern of moderns in his tendencies. 

His own concerto for piano and orchestra in D 
minor is a unique work. 

If I mistake not, he played it first with Theodore 
Thomas here at Chickering Hall, and I heard it in 
1890 at Detroit, also under Mr. Thomas’ baton. 

In form it is free, but the themes are most exhaus- 
tively treated, the workmanship masterly and the 
scoring rich and warm. 

MacDowell is a romantic, he has a strong poetical 
imagination, and the work is flooded with color, deli- 
cately molded fancies, and is of surprising breadth 
and power. 

It is pre-eminently the American piano concerto. 
The first movement, which also serves for the slow 
movement, is fresh and forceful. 

In the ‘‘ Spinning” scherzo, the charm is finely felt, 
and the composer was awarded much applause. The 
last movement never relaxes in interest, and its life 
and sparkle, so free from morbidity or turgidity, 
called forth immense enthusiasm. 

Mr. MacDowell had to respond and play an encore. 
As a pianist, he is likewise admirable; abundant 
technic, a clear ringing musical touch, great finger 
equality and velocity, as evidenced in the scherzo, 
plenty of power, and above all sympathetic person- 
ality, go toward making the appearance of this hand- 
some young man an unusually interesting event. 


Ba 
x + 


Here is an amusing story told about the late Walter 
Pater by Edmund Gosse : 

‘*On one occasion, at a scholarship examination, 
Pater had undertaken to look over the English essays. 
When the examiners met to compare marks Pater 
had none. He explained with languor, ‘ They did 
not much impress me.’ As something had to be 
done, he was asked to endeavor to recall such im- 
pressions as he had formed; and to stimulate his 
memory the names were read out in alphabetical 
order. Patershook his head mournfully as each was 
pronounced, murmuring dreamily, ‘I do not recall 
him,’ ‘He did not strike me,’ and so on. At last the 
reader came to the name of Sanctuary, on which 
Pater's face lit up, and he said: ‘ Yes, I remember ; I 
liked his name.’” 

Which reminds us of another story of Pater, for 
the truth of which we can vouch. He was calling on 
a friend who had recently published a book. ‘‘ Thank 
you so much,” he said, ‘‘for giving us that very nice 





book on ——. I liked it very much. There is sucha 
pretty dash of gold in the paper inside the cover.” 

As a college tutor Pater grew more and more in- 
clined, Mr. Gosse tells us, to take an indulgent view 
even of Brasenose undergraduates. Somebody asked 
him a year or two ago whether their horse play did not 
disturb him. ‘Oh, no,” he said; ‘‘I rather enjoy it. 
They are like playful young tigers that have been 
fed,” 

He could tolerate even bonfires in the Quad. 

“ They lighted up the spire of St. Mary’s so beau- 
tifully !” he exclaimed. 

*  # 

I suppose that George du Maurier was having fun 

with aman from Paterson, N. J., when he sent him 


this letter : 
NEW GROVE HOUSE, HAMPSTEAD HEATH, | 
October 31, 1894. f 


DEAR SIR—In answer to your letter of September 24 1 beg to say 
that you are right about Trilby. When free from mesmeric influ- 
ence she lived with him as his daughter, and was quite innocent of 


any other relation. In haste, yours very truly, 
G. DU MAURIER. 


But when she was mesmerized—— ! 


* 
*e “ 


Trilby O'’Ferral a decent member of society was 
dull. The New Jersey man should know this. 


* 
* 


At the ninth bar of the slow movement of Beet- 
hoven’s C minor concerto you will find ‘‘Salve Di- 
nora."" The phrase, which is in G, must have struck 
Charles Bach-Gounod’s fancy. 


* 
. * 


Another Rubinstein story. By the way, all Rubin- 
stein anecdotes published in this column are true: 

‘‘My impression of Joachim as having the worst 
hat in London had its pendant,” writes a correspond- 
ent, ‘‘in my recollection of Rubinstein as having the 
thickest boots. No musician was ever less of an 
exquisite. He had no affectations. He wore black 
broadcloth with a nap on it of the kind that parsons 
used fifty years ago, and asoft felt hat, and, notwith- 
standing this prosaic setting, looked like a Japanese 
Beethoven—like a Beethoven that had fallen off the 
side of a teacup. 

‘‘He had not, I fancy, much humor, but he had 
great good nature, and once ! saw it tested. It was 
during his second visit here, when all London was 
mad over him, and there was something like a 
Paderewski fever prevalent, and they were fortunate 
who could hear him play in private. At this party 
all musical London was assembled, and he was one 
of the first guests asked toplay. Everyone knows 
how excited he used to get over the piano, and how 
fond he was when his work was over of the solace of 
a cigar. So this night he withdrew from the instru- 
ment with his host, and the grateful fragance of a 
weed asserted itself from the little ante-room, whose 
door was discreetly closed. In due time the hostess 
had to call on another guest, and there was some in- 
terest to see who could succeed Rubinstein. 

‘She asked Mr. Corney Grain. She was almost a 
bride, new to the ways of London life, but it was 
often afterward pointed out as evidence of her savoir 
faire that she should have called on the one musician 
in the room whose absolute opposition of style made 
rivalry impossible. I remember Corney Grain sang 
something about 

Meet me when the lark’s asleep, 
Ere Flora fills her dewy cup, 

When festive beetles homeward creep, 
Before the early worm is up. 

‘‘He was sitting with his back to the door, a back 
even then of commanding proportions, and gradually 
the fragrance of that cigar became more and more in 
evidence. The door opened first a little, then a little 
more, then completely, and at last Rubinstein glided 
out, with Felix Moscheles by his side, and stood near 
the piano delighted with what he listened to. The 
artists were introduced. I remember the evening as 
well as if it were last night. It was the more memo- 
rable because that night he did not break a string.” 


After having lived tuneless for forty years Mr. Jones 
suddenly broke forth into song. From morn till 
night, at home, in the street cars, in the office he was 
always humming what was by courtesy called a tune. 
What it was none of Mr. Jones’ friends knew, but 
though 


The reason why they could not tell, 

Yet this they knew, and knew full well, 

that they didn't like that song. They stood it as long 
as they could, and finally, patience having ceased to 
be a virtue, they selected as spokesman the most 





diplomatic among them to convey their displeasure 
to Jones. Brown, the messenger, soon found his 
chance. As usual, when he seated himself by Jones 
at the lunch counter, the latter was humming the 
nondescript. 

‘‘I say, Jones,” said Brown, ‘‘ why are you always 
singing that thing?” 

‘*Oh, I don’t know,” returned the latter, ‘' it’s haunt- 
ing me all the time.” 

‘* Well, I can understand that,” returned Brown, 
getting up to go, ‘‘ you've murdered it often enough !’ 


* 
= * 


‘‘ Hans von Biilow, the eminent pianist and conduc- 
tor,” says the ‘‘ Medical Record,” ‘‘ who died at Cairo 
in February last, had for many years been a martyr 
to maddening headaches. In accordance with his 
often expressed wish, after his death Professor Kauf- 
mann, of Cairo, who performed the post mortem 
examination, extracted the brain and sent it to a 
German physician for examination. It now appears 
that the surface origin of two nerves leading to the 
scalp was imbedded in a scar left by an attack of 
meningitis in early youth. Whether this scar can be 
held responsible for the great artist's many eccentrici- 
ties must remain an open question.” 

I don’t think that it is an open question at all. The 
slightest lesion in the brain leads sometimes to 
genius, sometimes to madness. Von Biilow was 
neither mad nor a genius, but half and half. 


* 
* * 


The Chicago ‘‘ Tribune” is responsible for this: 

‘‘No, I don’t want it cut and I don’t want it trimmed,” 
snarled the shaggy haired young man, seating him- 
self in the chair and glaring savagely at the barber, 
‘‘and I am not a football player, nor a pianist, and I 
haven't taken any vow not to haveitcut. Perhapsthat 
will save you the trouble of asking questions. All I 
want is a shave.” ‘‘Yes, sir.” The barber worked 
in silence for ten minutes. ‘‘I have a brother,” he re- 
marked, at last, ‘‘that’s got a head shaped just like 
yours. He has to wear his hair the same way.” 

x i, * 
How did you enjoy Elaine Bemberg? 








A Chicago Opera.—The Chicago prize opera, 
‘* Arnelda,” composed by the new musical director, Irotz- 
ler, was recently given with success at the Castle Theatre 
of Count Esterhazy at Totis. 


Lubeck.—The one act opera, ‘‘Sounwendnacht,” by B. 
Harmston, words by Fr. Spengler, was given recently at 
Lubeck and had a decided success. The music is said to 
be heavy, leaning toward the Mascagni style, with fine in- 
strumentation and pretty melodies. 


Cairo.—We cull from the ‘‘ Sphinx,” a paper published 
in English at Cairo, Egypt, by David Garrick Longworth, 
formerly of New York, the news that at the opera house 
the following operas were on the répertoire for the first week 
in December: ‘‘ Les Huguenots,” ‘‘ Faust,” ‘‘ Pe Petit Duc” 
and ‘‘ L’Africaine.” The ‘‘ Sphinx” hopes that Miss 
Tracey and her collaborators will resolutely shake off any 
unnecessary nervousness which they may entertain on the 
score of their new and heterogeneous audience. That the 
operatic venture at Cairo is a paying one seems to be above 
doubt, as there are only sixty stalls not taken by regular 
subscribers. This leaves the traveling public but slim 
chances of hearing opera in Cairo. 


David Bispham in Manchester.—Besides Mr. 
Bispham’s twenty-one appearances in ‘‘ Falstaff” during 
Sir Augustus Harris’ provincial operatic tour, he essayed 
several other réles, and an incident happened at Man- 
chester which shows Mr. Bispham’s popularity. One night 
he sang both the parts of ‘‘ Vulcan,” in ‘‘ Philemon et 
Baucis,” in French, and ‘ Alfio,” in ‘‘Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana,” in Italian. On his entrance as the dark Italian, 
after his impersonation of the totally different character 
of the red and grizzly ‘‘ Vulcan,” he was not immediately 
recognized, and the audience evidently wondered who the 
new man was. Then glancing at their programs, simulta- 
neously the audience burst into a splendid reception, and, 
what is very unusual, demanded an encore of the carter’s 
song. 

Mr Bispham possesses the faculty of at once getting his 
audience in sympathy with him, and thus his hearers fully 
appreciate his artistic acting, and show their hearty ap- 
proval of it. We take pleasure in quoting a press notice 
that appeared in connection with this performance : 

* * * Mr. Bispham, that accomplished artist, was all that could 
be desired in the part of “ Vulcan,” and his singing of the anvil song 
was admirable (“Philemon et Baucis’’). The ‘Alfio” of Mr. 
Bispham was clever, and his delivery of the only song that falls to 
the part was good, while his ability asan actor was apparent in the 
scene with “‘Santuzza " (‘Cavalleria Rusticana "’).—Sheffield “‘ Daily 
Telegraph,” November 12. 
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226 Wabash avenue, December 15, 1894. - { 
OR twelve years Wm. L, Tomlins has been 
F engaged in teaching classes of children singing and 
the rud The work has grown with each 
vear and the children have come from all classes of 
society. The attention of the whole country was attracted 
to the work of these singing classes by the results shown 
in the children’s chorus concerts given at the World's 


iments of music. 


Fair. Mr. Tomlins has long desireda place where these 
classes could meet tog poraee for united work. Now the 
wish is near fulfillment. ‘* The Handel Musical Associa- 
tion "is the name of a new corporation which has been 
organized for the purpose of giving these children the 
opportunity so ardently desired for them by Mr. Tomlins. 

Mary E. Squire has long been connected with Mr. Tom- 


work among the children, and naturally became filled 
with enthusiasm in the cause. She labored earnestly, and 
her been crowned with success. She called 


the attention of some of our wealthy public spirited citi- 


lins’ 


labors have 


zens to the elevating nature of Mr. Tomlins’ musical in- 
struction among the children of the poor, and its beneficial 
effect upon the class of society from which they come, and 
succeeded in enlisting their interest and aid. The Handel 


Musical Association will not lack for ample means, for 
men who have given their support to the un- 
dertaking are C. L. Hutchinson, Harlow N. Higginbotham, 
Cc H McCormick and others, whose influence and financia] 
strength assure the success of any enterprise they engage in. 

Plans for a beautiful hall, perfectly equipped in every 
essential, have already been drawn. This will be known 
as the Hiindel Musical Hall and will be in the building of 
the It will seat 500, and the stage will seat 
seventy more. There is only one more hall which at all 
resembles it, and that is the hall of the Mendelssohn Club, 
of New York. The Handel Hall will be in its interior plan 
and arrangement a copy in miniature of the Chicago Audi- 
which is so remarkable for the perfection of its 


am ong the 


association 


torium, 
acoustic properties. 

The floor plan of the Handel Hall will be utterly unlike 
America. The seating arrange- 
ment will be in cathedral style. In the centre of the floor 
will be the chairs for the sopranos, ranging back in an iso- 
Parallel with the centre seats and divided 
the seats for the altos will be 
placed just a foot higher. Outside of the alto seats and 
around the middle in the form of a parquet circle will be 
placed the seats for the tenors and basses, which will be 3 
feet than those for the altos. The object of this 
arrangement is that the voices may be uniformly blended, 
and that one division of the choir shall not overpower any 


anything of its kind in 


coustic curve 


only by aisles on each side, 


higher 


other. 
The length of the hall from the front of the stage to the 


rear wall will be seventy-five feet, the width sixty- 
eight feet, and the height of the ceiling will be thirty 
feet. There will be no pillars in the room to obstruct the 


view or break the waves of sound. At the end of the hall 
opposite the stage will be a foyer in the European style, 
which can be approached either from the floor above or by 
a stairway from the auditorium. This will be sixty feet 
long and forty feet wide. Seats will be placed here and 
there in the foyer, and the spectators can make use of them 
or indulge in a promenade, as suits their fancy. There will 
be a rolling shutter of steel, backed by a thick curtain of 
inineral wool to completely deaden the sound, which can 
be lowered from the ceiling whenever it is desirable or 
necessary to use the auditorium and the foyer for different 
purposes at the same time. 

It is not intended to confine the use of this hall to the 
children’s choruses. The Apollo Club will hold its rehear- 
sals there. The Amateur Musical Club, one of the oldest 
and wealthiest of the musical organizations of Chicago, 
will hold its meetings there, and the students’ club will 
also use it. The lower story of the building will be arranged 
in stores, and there will be rooms for music schools and 
teachers in the upper stories. The idea is to make the 
building a centre of musical art, and it is estimated that 
6,000 people, all interested in music, will visit the building 
each week. 

The financial independence of the undertaking is about 
assured, as there is already an income of $38,000 a year 
secured from rental contracts now made, and there is still 
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much room available for the purpose of producing an in- 
come. The number of classes under Mr. Tomlins’ instruc- 
tion is surprising to those who have not investigated the 
scope of his work in this direction. The poor children of 
the Thomas Hoyne School, and the Jones School, have had 
the benefit of instruction, and what it means to them can 
be readily inferred when it is said that they live in the 
worst districts of the city. At Thirty-first street and 
Archer avenue, at the Onward Mission, at Ashland avenue 
and Eighteenth street, at Hull House, on Halstead street ; 
at the Olivette Mission, and in the Turner Hall, on Belmont 
avenue, these classes meet and are taught to sing. 

The selection of children for these classes is left to the 
principals of the public schools in the districts, and the re- 
fining influence of music is soon apparent. Dirty, unruly 
youngsters become civilized and tractable and learn to be 
self-respecting and to govern themselves. This work has 
already brought forth fruit.in great abundance, and the 
possibilities for, good which the new organization holds can 
hardly be estimated. It has a two-fold effect. It is both 
civilizing and elevating in its influence, and the cause of 
art will be greatly fostered by it. 


* 
~ * 


The finest playing done by the great Chicago Orchestra 
since its organization was the performance of Beethoven's 
symphony No. 3,in E flat, ** Heroic,” at the Auditorium 
this week. The beauty, nobility and grandeur of the 
great work has never been shown in such perfection before 
in this city. Both director and players seemed inspired, 
and vied with each other to do justice to the wonderful 
composition. The other numbers were the ‘ Fidelio” 
overture of Beethoven, the short one in E major, and the 
prelude and closing scene from ** Tristan and Isolde,” the 
‘* Tannhiiuser,” ‘* Bacchanale” and the ‘‘ Kaiser March” 
of Wagner. The orchestrais showing great improvement, 
and is rapidly approaching perfection. Next week we are 
to hear César Thomson, the great Belgian violinist, in 
Bruch’s concerto and Paganini’s grand fantasie, and the 
musicians and music lovers of Chicago are looking forward 
eagerly to his appearance. 

* “4 * 

Elsa Kutscherra and the Sutro sisters gave two concerts 
at Central Music Hall Thursday night and Saturday after. 
noon, under the management of F. Wight Neumann. 
Their programs were—Thursday evening : 








Bomata, D DUP. cccovcccccoveccesceoceccsccsooveccesccccovcvcececves Mozart 
‘ Misses Rose and Ottilie Sutro, 
Asia and Prayer, “ Prolachfits ”.....cccccosecccccccccccccccsoceds Weber 
Miss Elsa Kutscherra. 
“La Belle Griselidis,” op. 94 Reinecke 
POURMI, GE Thy icc cevsvocsscosscccsavesincncoesatdensvcocepeececies Bruch 
“Masher Kaaba”. «cscccescvecccccs covdcevecesuecens covtescoousee ses Liszt 
SOUS Thee” nccccccccccecesecccsseqerecpeseseveecccesessenee Rubinstein 
Miss Elsa Kutscherra. 
Variations, op. 35....... ebsbe coeds divevaceusccesevevecese ce OOS 
Misses Rose and Ottilie Sutro. 
Saturday afternoon : 
Variations, Op. 46. ....cccscsccsccsccccccvcccccccccesccccesccece Schumann 
Misses Rose and Ottilie Sutro. 
Mignon, “Kennst Du das Land ”............0ss000+ Ambroise Thomas 


Waltz aria, from the opera “ Aennchen von Tharau "...H. Hoffmann 
(First time in America.) 


Miss Elsa Kutscherra. 


Impromptu ueber ein motiv aus Schumann's “ Manfred” .. Reinecke 
ROMEO, OP. 7B... ccccccccccccccccccccccccccscccccvcescsccecceccceces Chopin 
Misses Rose and Ottilie Sutro. 

“ Wie bertihrt mich wundersam ”........-.csccccecsecvceccesess Bendel 
ERS  ccccccvccoceccoecdncvessodecsesecesscencetosssecs Schumann 
Miss Elsa Kutscherra. 

99.68 PretaGes” 2. ccccscccscoces céccnscosisbacbdccccteseeseeconcseees Liszt 


Misses Rose and Ottilie Sutro. 


Fraulein Kutscherra has a mezzo soprano voice of 
warmth, extended compass and great power. She is a 
singer of the German school, and, from the dramatic power 
displayed by her, ought tobe a good exponent of Wagner 
réles. She sang with much fire and brilliancy. The 
Misses’ Sutro deserve all the good things that have been 
said of them. Their ensemble playing is perfect. They 
have velocity to a remarkable degree, and are absolutely 
accurate in the most rapid and difficult passages. They 
have exquisite delicacy of touch and sensitive musical 
natures. Their shading and phrasing are artistic, and 
they play with fine expression and intelligence. 


* 
* * 


Madame Sophia Brodbeck, assisted by Dr. Adolf Brod. 
beck and Hans von Schiller, gave a concert at Lyon, Potter 
& Co.'s Recital Hall this afternoon. Their program was: 


** La Belle Griselidis,” improvisation for two pianos......... Reinecke 
Gertrude Bischoff-Baker and Hans von Schiller. 
Grand air from “ Freischtitz”’.........ssceeceseeeeees C. M. von Weber 
Madame Sophia Brodbeck. 
“Vittoria, Vittoria,” ......cccce.coccccsccccccccscecevscscccors Carissimi 
Dr. Adolf Brodbeck 
Piano— 
Nocturne F sharp.......... 1 cise abe cela ioietis eeeeceeeeees+Chopin 
Polonaise A flat............ f 
Hans von Schiller. 
Ping, BIFGia, Ging” ..cdusccodccccocestssvcdsecvvocvocese eeeeee W. Ganz 
Madame Sophia Brodbeck. 
Arm Meere”’...cccccccsccececcccccccosccsesosovccsecvccccecces Schubert 
Dr. Adolf Brodbeck. 
ST feWestred ”.....ccccccccccsescosccccccccccscvccdcccccceecsedeors Brahms 
**Das Madchen und der Schmetterling F jLeccccscnccees Eugen d’Albert 


Madame Sophia Brodbeck. 


Piano— 
“ Harmonies du Soir 


gh = Peepacendadsersecaascosesesyaes svere Liszt 
Strauss-Schiitt 





Parla valse........ a6 9 0 BapceWhdecbconndoceduse repos veaideceedecscaws Arditi 
Madame Sophia Brodbeck. 
Taranteélle, for two pianos............ hindieensoagne cahebtaaces sees Raff 
Gertrude Bischoff-Baker and Hans von Schiller. 

Madame Brodbeck is a dramatic soprano well up in the 
German school of singing. Her voice is powerful and she 
showed artistic instincts. Dr. Brodbeck has a resonant 
baritone voice. He sang the ‘ Vittoria” with spirit, and 
Schubert's ‘‘Am Meere” with much tenderness Hans 
von Schiller is an artist whose work is always a satisfac- 
tion. 7 

” n 

The first chamber music recital of the German Maenner- 

chor took place at the club house Thursday evening. 


The program was: 


Case, DDG is inccc cp npenshsdanadesteppbsdbegntes cakes dos pace Haydn 
Allegro. 
Andante o piii tosto allegretto. 
Menuetto. 
Vivace assai. 
Lieder— 
PRS CGO © ccccdescocededacdddcescode cade éscegseoe Handel 
“ As when the Snow Drift”’.............. Se vee A. Goring Thomas 
DE  s ccctirecadsertndshncavadguetenahgnsd auues dane Schumann 
Frau J. E. Duvivier. 
Gonnta, “Taealole- Tre ccc. ccccvaredevvscsocccesoscsccsceocs Tartini 
Herr Theodore Spiering. 
Lieder— 
Ee ne... vase casscenitisanerccnedinsoenns ccagndesestases Fesca 
RICO NIE ns sa nncdseees crenndincesecseaakguassens Wickede 
Frau Theodore Brentano. 
Piano solo 
BOOMING sos vice cccccsbotces cecdncbe ce seuseeseccasesdecss Schumann 
BIG «0 int. cnigsic gs catedetntnsdvcccsmectecsé Henry Schoenefeld 
Welk. of occccccccccecccccvcouscccsctesecccescccseessvencs secs Chopin 
Herr Henry Schvenefeld. 
Variationen aus dem D-moll quartet.........................Sehubert 
Spiering Streich-Quartet. 
Duet— 
ID © wutnddcscnndvascdsindnacevegsssscusecansscava gee 
FF BO cc vicvncepecdontectecedsnvaccs ceceusovees Saint-Saéns 
Frau J. E. Duvivier und Frau Th. Brentano. 
Quartet, op. 16, ffir piano, violine, viola und 'cello.......... Beethoven 


Herren H. Schoenefeld, Theo. Spiering, Franz Esser und 
Herman Diestel. 

The Speiring String Quartet showed marked improve- 
ment in their playing over that of a week or so ago. The 
attacks were more exact and the phrasing and shading 
more artistic, and a general smoothness of tone was 
noticed. Mrs. Brentano sang with life and spirit. Her 
voice is an agreeable mezzo soprano and she has the feeling 
of a tone musician. Henry Schonefeld played with fine 
taste. * 

* « 

William H. Sherwood gave a successful recital at Knox- 

ville, Ill., Thursday night. 


bs * 
Madame Jannotta presented a fine boy to the Signor at 
the Plaza Thursday, December 13. WALTON PERKINS. 





Harmonic Society of New York 


HE inaugural concert of the Harmonic 
3 Society, formerly the West Side Vocal, was given 
last Thursday, and if judged on its merits it augurs well 
for the future success of the society. The choral work of 
the organization during the last two seasons has been 
favorably commented upon in THe Musicar Courier, but 
further progress in this direction was noticeable at Thurs- 
day evening's concert. 

The part song ‘Gipsy Life,” R. Schumann; “ Bridal 
Chorus,” from the ‘‘ Rose Maiden,” by F. H. Cowen, and 
Dudley Buck's ‘‘ Hymn to Music” were particularly well 
given, both as to expression and intonation. The other 
concerted numbers were: ‘‘ You Stole My Love,” Mac- 
farren; serenade, ‘‘Good night, Beloved,” Pinsuti, and 
‘‘Winter,” by A. Giebel. The applause which followed 
the singing of these numbers was very cordial, and so per- 
sistent that several of the numbers had to be repeated. 

The soloists were Mrs. Elma Leona Robbins, soprano 
and accompanist ; Mr. Arthur Laser, 'cellist, and Mr. B. P. 
Tillinghaste, baritone. The jewel song from ‘ Faust” and 
‘*Since First I Met Thee,” by Rubinstein, were given by 
Miss Robbins in a most artistic manner, her phrasing and 
execution, especially in the former, showing careful study. 
She was loudly applauded and had to respond to encores 
for both solos. 

Mr. Tillinghaste has a voice of good compass. He sang 
“The New Kingdom,” by Tours, and ‘‘ Out on the Deep,” 
by Lohr, very acceptably. 

That Mr. Laser is an excellent ‘cellist was demonstrated 
by the applause which his playing received. Goltermann’'s 
beautiful aria ‘‘ Cantilena,” and Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Melodie in 
F,” while not affording scope for a display of the artist’s 
skill, clearly proved that Mr. Laser is a finished performer 
of such music. 

Mr. Charles E. Mead conducted with his usual ability, 
and Miss Robbins played the accompaniments in a finished 
manner. 


























BosTON, Mass., December 16, 1894. 
HE week was musically dull. The Kneisel 
Quartet gave a concert the 10th in Union Hall. The 
first number was Mendelssohn's D major quartet. The skill 
of the players could not turn it into a thing of beauty. To 
call the quartet insincere is perhaps unfair, and yet the 
passion is feigned and the sentiment is rank sentimental- 
ism. You hear the composer say, ‘‘ There, I think this 
will hit you. It is tuneful, and I can guarantee the excel- 
lence of the manufacture. You won’t find a hitch in it 
from beginning to end. It reflects my sunny disposition, 
and the few clouds are summer passing clouds. Berlioz 
couldn't do this. Don't you listen to what they say about 
Schumann ; he couldn't doit either. I must send a copy 
to Queen Victoria. By the way, how do you like this dia- 
mond pin?” 

Then followed the B flat major piano trio of Beethoven. 
Mr. Baermann was the pianist, and he distinguished him- 
self especially in the trio, where his performance was 
crisp and elegant throughout. The Brahms clarinet quin- 
tet served to display the skill and the taste of Mr. Pourtau, 
the new first clarinetist of the Symphony Orchestra. I 
am told by certain of the most earnest of the Brahmsites 
that this quintet isa masterpiece. Itis at the same time 
so deep and yet so ‘ popular.” Believe me, I listened to 
it without prejudice. It was played superbly, and Mr. 
Pourtau was a delight to the soul, yet not by means of the 
music set before him. To me at least the quintet is a 
bore—a bore of large dimensions. What's the use of 
mincing matters? Dogberry was not without his good 
points. If apiece of music does not appeal to you, why 
should you hesitate to write yourself down an ass? 

There are symphonic movements by Brahms that are like 
a mighty, glorious sea ; there are movements as tender as 
virginal yet questioning thoughts. Then there are pieces 
by the son of the double-bass player that recall Sar 
Peladan's description of a wanton who insists on dancing 
in corybantic fashion, but in a corset. This quintet does 
not even suggest this magial comparison. Nor is the dull- 
ness of that blessed kind that soothes you as water drip- 
ping from a faucet, so that you forget harassing domes- 
ticity, the thought of creditors, an unpleasant neighbor, 
and are dimly conscious of the fact that men on the stage 
are working, sawing away, perspiringly earnest, rapt in 
self-enjoyment, while you, lucky dog, do not care for any- 
thing, least of all for the music. No, the dullness of this 
quintet is of the irritating kind. You see people in the 
street cars that look as dull as this quintet is, and you get 
up and converse affably with the conductor on topics of the 
day. You would go mad if you were obliged to sit op- 
posite the quintet-faced passenger. 

It seems eminently ungracious to say so, but the con- 
certs of the Kneisel Quartet are, as a rule, too long. 
Chamber music palls after an hour andahalf. If such 
clubs would not yield to the superstition that all the move- 
ments of a chamber composition must be played, or else 
the composer will come down through the roof and point 
the finger of scorn at the wretches who dared to cut him. 
Life would be sweeter if the blue pencil were more ap- 


preciated. s 


* * 

Mrs. Clara Smart, soprano, assisted by Mrs. Maud A. 
Brewer, gave a song recital in Association Hall the 11th. 
The program included songs by Schubert, Schumann, 
Liszt, Delibés, Strong, Mackenzie, MacDowell, Lehmann 
and Henschel, and duets by Mendelssohn and Henschel. 

Mrs. Smart sang Delibés’ ‘‘ Regrets” very well, with a 
sympathetic intelligence that was eloquence. I regret to 
say that in the other selections she was not heard to her 
advantage. 

She sang without distinction, and grave exceptions 
might have been taken to her technical claims. Nor did 
Mrs. Brewer give pleasure in the duets. 


* 
* * 


Miss Augusta Klous, contralto, assisted by Miss Laura 
Webster, ‘cellist, gave a song recital in Chickering Hall 
the 14th. She sang the familiar ‘‘ Open thy heart,” from 
‘*Samson and Delilah,” and songs by Tschaikowsky, Cobb, 
Harris, Caracciolo and certain local composers. 

Miss Klous has a rich, full voice, particularly in the lower 
—or lowest (whichever you please)—register. The low tones 


are partly veiled, and they are comparatively thin. It 
would seem that her voice had been forced injudiciously 
upward. Here isa singer who in voice and in temperament 
gives promise. Her performance is still crude in certain 
ways. She should at once correct the habit of over accen- 
tuation, for her phrases instead of being balanced are too 
apt to be a succession of see-saws. If this girl buckles her- 
self to her task, and does not bélieve blindly all the pleas- 
ant things told her by friends, she may go far. 

Miss Webster gave much pleasure by the display of a 
pure and sympathetic tone and musical taste. She played 
pieces by Bach, Saint-Saéns, Popper and Bargiel. 

a*« 

The program of the eighth Symphony concert, given 
last evening in Music Hall, was as follows: 

Funeral March, from Symphony No. 3, “ Eroica”’.......... Beethoven 
Concerto for piano, No. 4, in D minor...... S290) aA Rubinstein 
Symphony No. 2, in C major, “ OQ.ean’”’... i 

Moderato assai. 

Lento assai. Con moto moderato. 

Andante. 

Allegro. 

Andante. 

Scherzo: Allegro. Trio: Moderato assai. 

Andante. Allegro con fuoco. 

They say that Mr. Paur chose the whole of the ‘‘ Ocean” 
symphony as a number of this memorial program because 
Rubinstein himself never heard the seven movements in 
consecutive order. I am not prepared to admit that Ru- 
binstein heard them all last evening. Is it not mistaken 
reverence to expose the weakness as well as the strength 
of agreat man? As a whole, the ‘‘ Ocean” symphony is 
not as strong a work as the ‘‘ Dramatic,” which was played 
here last season. The first movement is glorious music ; 
the flight of the composer is skyward, anditissure. In 
spite of clever instrumentation in the ‘‘ Storm” movement 
and fine passages in other movements, there is from the 
beginning to the end that decrescendo of musical interest 
which distinguishes so many of Rubinstein’s larger works. 

On the other hand, the D minor concerto is one of his 
finest compositions. It is so sustained. There is almost 
nothing that is trivial. It is free from padding. The 
heroic concerto demands a heroic player. Let it be a man. 
And yet lremember a remarkable performance of it by 
Sophie Menter, that Amazon, I almost wrote virago, of the 
piano. Mrs. Ernest Lent, of Washington, was the pianist 
last evening. Her technic was clean and well developed ; 
her touch was agreeable ; she played with taste and under- 
standing. But the task was greater than her strength, 
and in the last movement she seemed exhausted. 

The orchestra played well, and yet, although it was a 
memorial concert and the bust of Rubinstein faced the 
hearers, each movement of the symphony was the signal 
for the departure of a portion of the audience. 

The progam of the concert of the 22d will include the 
symphony in D major, P. E. Bach; Hirtenmusik, J. S. 
Bach; symphony G major, Haydn; overture, ‘‘ Fidelio,” 
Beethoven. Miss Franklin will sing Hindel’s ** Sweet 
Bird” and an air from Goetz’s ‘*‘ Taming of the Shrew.” 

«** 

There has been considerable discussion concerning the 
Symphony, program books. I, too, have been in Arcadia ; 
which being interpreted means that I have in my turn 
written such books. YetI do not believe in the program 
book as it exists and flourishes in England and the United 
States. 

The program book, no matter how carefully it is edited, 
stands between the hearer and the composer. 

The book that is purely technical and without thematic 
illustrations is a bore to the musician, and a stumbling 
block to the amateur. 

The book that looks rather at the esthetics is apt 
to prejudice the hearer for or against the composition 
played. 

They suffer from the evil in England toa greater ex- 
tent, perhaps ; certainly I know of no program book in 
this country that contains such gems as the following 
taken from London programs by the music critic of the 
‘* Pall Mall Gazette,” and published in that journal Novem- 
ber 29. Here are a few: 

‘*Of a Mozart quintet the program compiler remarks : 
‘So carefully is each player attended to in the allegretto, 
and so genial is the entire movement, that there must have 
been great complacency in the palace at Potsdam during 
its performance.’ Again: ‘ In the true spirit of a laughing 
philosopher he took leave of one branch of his multiform 
art.’ Again: ‘ The first movement, after a single preludial 
bar, opens with an orchestral tutti.’ ‘ Preludial bar’ is 
good. Again, of a Scottish overture: ‘Too much stress 
should not be laid upon the title with which the overture is 
headed. * * * Butas a good deal of Scotch poetry is 
in praise of whiskey,the Bacchanalian character * * * 
is easily accounted for.’ Again: ‘One passage near the 
beginning, at the eighth bar, is always waited for.’ Again: 
‘ What a pity it is that a catholic enjoyment of music should 
be denied to music loving people! * * * Wagner is for 
the stage ; he himself descried it. He is for the footlights. 
We are not all of us in the heroic, theatrical mood, the Her- 





cules vein. We still love music for music's sake, without 


throb, they are heavy with passion, But above, the tones | librettos or Leitmotiven.’ ” 
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And then the ‘‘ Pall Mall” man, moved to bitter scorn, 
analyzes a ‘‘ comparatively uninteresting” song after the 
manner of these program writers. He takes Horn’s ‘‘ I've 
Been Roaming.” 

‘This delicious cavatina, which, ‘on the outstretched 
forefinger of Time, sparkles forever,’ was composed by 
Horn during a period of great suffering ; so true it is that 


Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought. 


It is written in the key of D major, and opens with a flow- 
ing prelude, itself commonplace, though made, by the com- 
poser’s genius, fertile in beauty. The composer for some 
time delays the entrance of a tonic close, for it is not tillan 
alternative strain is introduced that this becomes apparent. 
On this passage being however brought to a tonic close, a 
passage of a somewhat less simple character is introduced. 

‘ This new subject is in the key of the dominant, but by 
an easy resolution a return to the original key is effected, 
and a brief repetition of the first subject is again brought to 
atonicclose. Without any warning acharming little melody 
intherelative minor is here introduced, reminding one of 
some sad human maiden wandering pensively among a gay 
troupe of Dryads, refusing to be comforted. But she is 
only disguised as a human maiden (this is strictly within 
the common limits of program fancy) ; in atrice she throws 
off her mournful raiment, and laughing with the best of 
them joins inthe gay song, as from the mournful minor 
the original subject suddenly leaps up. 

«Then, again, the gay throng takes up the subject with 
a somewhat different detail ; then, as if mocking the sad- 
ness of the former phrase, it istumultuously repeated, 
somewhat variously, in the minor ; then, suddenly resum- 
ing the original major, the full tonic close is effected, as it 
were, through a peal of silvery laughter, while a few bars 
of the prelude suffice for the conclusion.” 


* 
* * 


In the priggish attempt to master the letter the spirit 
escapes. Why should the hearer be so anxious to know 
about the technical structure of a work when he does not 
understand the terminology of the compiler? Why should 
he attend analytical and preparatory lectures, and in the 
concert read and not listen intently? In his endeavor to 
fit the music to the lecture and the program book he does 
not hear the music, let alone the impossibility of an in- 
dependent judgment. 

* $ * 

To somé, however, these books serve as a refuge in time 
of musical distress. They even read the advertisements. 
They try to discover an excuse for the composer who 
bores them. Such a hearer should provide himself with a 
quicksilver bowling alley. It amuses. It is also noiseless. 


* 


* * 


The tenth entertainment in the Boston Star Course on 
Monday evening in People’s Temple will be by Marie Decca, 
soprano ; Mrs. Clara Murray, harpist ; Charles d’Almaine, 
violinist, and Grant Weber, pianist. 

Mr. Rotoli’s new mass will be produced under his direc- 
tion at St. James’ Church, Christmas. 

Alice May Estey and Marie Dumas (Maud Starweather), 
formerly of Boston, were in the cast of MacCunn's 
‘** Jeannie Deans.” 

The ninth annual concert of the Boston Ideal Banjo, 
Mandolin and Guitar Club is to be given on Wednesday 
evening, January 16, in Association Hall. 

Mr. F. F. Bullard has taken charge of the music at 
Shepard Church, Cambridge. 

Mr. George L. Cheeney’s testimonial concert at the New 
South Church, on Monday evening last, was a grhtifying 
success to the beneficiary. Sigrid Lunde, J. C. Bartlett, 
David Lythgoe, Anna Frank Libby, T. B. Gordon, Thomas 
Mullaly, Jean Bergland, James W. Cheeney, the Mendels- 
sohn Ladies’ Quartet and Cheeney’s orchestra tock part. 

Jakobowski's ‘* The Birth of Venus ” may be given here 
this season at the Castle Square Theatre. 

Members of the Handel and Haydn Society and others 
gathered last night in Bumstead Hall to listen to a lecture 
on ‘‘ The Messiah,” by Mr. L. C. Elson. This lecture is 
understood to be the first of aseries which the directors of 
the society contemplate. Mr. Elson was assisted by Mrs. 
Jenny Patrick Walter, soprano. 

A musicale will be given at the Y. M. C. Union Wednes- 
day by the Arlington Male Quartet, assisted by Mrs. H. W. 
Potter, soprano. 

The first concert in Boston by Bernhard Stavenhagen, 
pianist, and Jean Gerardy, 'cellist, will take place at Music 
Hall on the evening of Thursday, December 27. 

C. E. Macomber, of this city, hopes to produce here be 
fore long the comic opera, ‘* The "Dustrials,” tried last 
week in Springfield. 

Coming attractions at the Tremont Theatre are Lillian 
Russell in ** The Grand Duchess,” December 31; De Wolf 
Hopper in ‘* Dr. Syntax,” February 11; the Bostonians in 
‘*Prince Ananias,” February 25. 

Ware and Woolf's new comic opera, which is to be pro- 
duced for the first time at the Museum December 31, will 
be one of the events of the present season. It is entitled 
‘* Westward, Ho!” and deals with life in Wyoming in a 





very entertaining way. In the company presenting the 
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opera will be J. H. Ryley, Clinton J. Elder, Anme Lewis, 
Fanny Johnston and others. 

The advanced pupils of Miss Emma S. Howe gave a con- 
cert last evening before the members of the Boston Young 
Men's Christian Union. The program embraced songs, 
duets and trios. The quartet, composed of Miss Howe, 
first soprano; Mrs. George W. Barber, second soprano ; 
Mrs. William J. Clark, first alto; Mrs, Robert D. Carter, 
second alto, was heard in a number of selections. 

Mrs. Marie K. Stone, contralto; Miss Bertha C. Smith, 
zither, and the Schubert Male Quartet assisted Miss H. E. 
Carter, a reader, in Association Hall the 14th. 

Ysaye will give a recital here January 12 in Music Hall. 

The name of the new Cadet production has been changed 
from ‘* Upidee” to ** Excelsior, Jr.” This is the outcome 
of the discovery recently made by Mr. R. A. Barnet, the li- 
brettist, that this title was possessed by a light opera pro- 
The li! retto and score of the Ca- 
remain unchanged in other 
Puitie HALE. 


duced some years ago. 
det piece, however, will 
respects, as they are entirely original. 


MUSIC IN PHILADELPHIA. 


PHILADELPHIA, December 15, 1894. 

R. WALTER DAMROSCH and his New 
York Symphony Orchestra gave their first Philadel- 

phia concert of the current season last Monday evening, 
and, notwithstanding the weather and the crowding of 
high class attractions for our music lovers, were greeted 
by a larger audience than ever before attended a perform- 
ance of this organization. To be sure Mr. Ysaye and his 
‘violin of the moonlight tone” were there, but aside from 


this Mr. Damrosch is very popular with us ; his charitable ; 


efforts of last spring are well remembered, and we are all 
grateful. The program was delightfully new, and the 
great soloist strengthened his hold upon Philadelphia. 
Mr. Ysaye's artis unique. His work was not as flawless 
as at the previous appearance, but he held and moved his 
audience just the same, and graciously responded with 
‘‘another.” Mr. Ysaye is a popular classicist. No other 
performer has had the power in a greater degree to make 
purely scholastic music touch a mixed audience of diver- 
gent tastes. I believe this, after all, to be his crowning 
achievement—the chief jewel in his artistic crown. 

The work of the orchestra was good. The ** Egmont” 
overture was effectively given, and the selection from 
‘Tristan and Isolde” with instrumental singers was flat- 
teringly received, because it was understood from the pro- 
gram that the rising Wagnerian conductor of the concert 
had a hand in its arrangement. 

But the symphony! The symphony’s the thing. *‘ Sym- 
phony Pathetique ;” just as well and appropriately call it 
‘* Rhapsody Diabolique.” It is not a symphony and it is 
not pathetic. Peter llitsch Tschaikowsky more than most 
composers possessed the power of musical expression. If 
he intended this work to be pathetique, then there was 
something amiss in its reading. Bombastic, bizarre and 
positively comical at times, one could only be impressed of 
its value as a masterly scoring of sensational program 
music. In this sense, but stripped of the word * pathetic,” 
it reminded me of the ** Robespierre” overture of Litolff, 
and the ‘t Danse Macabre” of Saint Siens. Tschaikowsky 
at all points of this work shows his great versatility, and it 
should become a much played and popular orchestral num- 
ber, whatever may be its intellectual aims and purposes. 

Up to date everything is forgiven to the management of 
the Italian opera. Every promise was fulfilled when 
‘* Otello” was presented Tuesday night before an audi- 
ence much improved in numbers over that of the opening 
night. Taken altogether and reviewed from every possible 
standpoint the performance equaled any other presenta- 
tion of any opera ever givenin this city. If there was a 
difference it was in favor of this night, for, other things 
being equal, had we not the superb ‘‘ Iago” of Maurel? 
To one determined to pick deficiencies it might be said 
that the voice of M. Maurel is somewhat dull at times and 
never ringing in its effect. But how could or should one 
look for clear, honest, ringing tones in the villainous réle 
of ** Iago"? Mr. Maurel’s one possible defect thus became 
an added dramatic consistency, and had there been neither 
singing nor speaking his acting and facial expression and 
pantomime would have constituted a notable delineation of 
the part. 

In Verdi's ‘‘ Otello” the converted Italian composer be- 
comes even at his age easily the head of the younger Ital- 
ian school. The commentators are fond of recalling Wag- 
ner when considering this ‘‘ Otello.” The mistake is a 
grave one. Wagner's methods are never followed, but his 
effects are imitated and sometimes his phrases are used. 
In the third act, in the scene between ‘ Otello” and 
‘*Desdemona,” the familiar motive of ‘* Brynhilda’s” plead- 
ing 1s vividly recalled, and where ‘** Otello,” consumed by 
jealousy, casts her from the scene and sinks upon a seat 
dejectedly, the whole music of the episode is redolent of 
the ‘‘ Wrath of Wotan.” 


Tamagno’s triumph was also a signal one. Wherever 


there was exaggeration and the lyric became subjected to 
the wildly dramatic, even here it was entirely consistent 
with the ‘* Otello” we know in this opera. 


Tamagno acts 
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and sings the part with great power and intelligence, the 
one drawback being his atrocious make-up. His ‘* Otello” 
is not the ‘Othello” of poetry and history, ‘* the nature's 
nobleman tanned by a tropical sun,” but he bécomes a real 
down ‘ Virginny Nigger,” done in burnt cork, and when 
he appears in a plain ‘red and yaller” uniform the picture 
becomes deliciously ludicrous. 

Madame Eames looked and sang the part of ‘* Desde- 
mona” superbly, but her action was that of a woman con- 
demned to death from the very beginning of the drama, 
and it was often as though impending fate had chilled her 
marrow and frozen her tones. 

But everything which might be an imperfection in an- 
other work only seemed to enhance the dramatic con- 
sistency of this gruesome tragedy. 

But Verdi's great opera, which is the work of one of the 
great old men of the nineteenth century, is still not a 
music drama. There is no action in the music. Had 
Richard Wagner seen fit to give his ripest powers to 
Shakespeare, he could have found in this same drama, 
“Othello,” a grand opportunity. We can faintly imagine 
his treatment of the subject. The valorous and noble side 
of ‘‘ Othello” would not have been neglected. He would 
have begun at Shakespeare’s beginning. At the words of 
‘** Desdemona’s ” father— 

Look to her, Moor ; she hath deceived her father and may thee, 
there would have come stealing into the score a marvelous 
motive, typical of jealousy, which would have grown in 
intensity and power, and ever and ever combined witha 
motive of ‘‘Iago’s malevolence and a ‘ handkerchief 
motive” and of Fate, and can we conceive with what 
crushing force and barbaric power they would have been 
interwoven and employed in that great murder scene. 
But why speculate? Here is a scheme for a genius to 
come. Verdi missed the opportunity and Wagrer is gone. 

Signor Del Puente and his pupils gave a fine concert 
Wednesday evening. The following program was inter- 
esting throughout by reason of the excellence of many of 
the voices and the professor's fine method : 


a KIN ick oo on Reb Geer eniddd okics onde cddececendscbstwsves Granados 
Carmencita Troubadours. 


PP, WET MOUEE” canvatincnnsbsnebicsncesdocvenscdovesesapeeesss Bellini 
Messrs. H. K. Gery and Patrick Motley. 
Geng, “Et wane Drees” , ivccs sevice cdssediccotevvesoccccvcecsds Cowen 
Miss Beatrice Walden. 
Aria, “La Donna é Mobile " (“ Rigoletto "’)............seeeeeeees Verdi 
Mr. Aloysius Smith. 
Daly TRIG on coct ven ce pgnsiss choses vekgseigh edeteeserenseasans Verdi 
Messrs. W. J. Hopkins and G. H. Smyth. 
Arte © TE Cae © TE De otk oven ccsbesesconespecseuce Thomas 
Miss Agnes Morison. 
Duet, “I Pesonteri ”’ .cccodvsctvesevensdnes bivece’.ceisecusades Manzocchi 
Mme. Helen Campbell and Signor Del Puente. 
Date @ A eo ccvctccestccbdsbeancccccsancycdters ‘sees ctacexequass Verdi 


Mrs. Warner Haddon Jenkins, Signor F. Giannini and Mr. 


Frank B. Ball. 
Duet, *‘ La ci darem la mano,’ (** Don Giovanni”’).............. Mozart 
Miss Mary Hubbert and Signor Del Puente. 
“*Brindiai " (* Lacresia Borgia”) 2... ci.ccccscccscocvccvcescvee Donizetti 
Mme. Helen Campbell. 
Cavutina, ‘‘ Largo al Factotum "’ (** Barbier di Seviglia’’)..... Rossini 
Signor G. Del Puente. 
Asia, “Tal Qe ee ae abs i dida eide sche sttanite’ ss 0 céed Gounod 
Mme. Chalia. 
Carte, Hee sacos aren racewelsedecdscnanedesccdcesanceret Verdi 


Mme. A. E. Fisher, Mme. Campbell, Signor Giannini and 
Mr. Adam Walk. 
Aria, “* Non piu Andrai Farfallone " (‘* Nozze di Figaro”’)...... Mozart 
Mr. W. Preston Tyler. 


Sextet, ** Lucia’’ Donizetti 
Chalia, Campbell, Giannini, E. H. Sheip, Del Puente, Smyth. 


WITH CHORUS. 


Miss Maude Sheip, Mrs. Jenkins, Mr. Gery, 
Miss Agnes Lisle, Mr. C. MacVeigh, Mr. Hopkins, 
Miss Morison, Mr. John McCrystal, Mr. Tyler, 
Miss Hubbert, Mr. W. H. Gilbert, Mr. Walk, 
Miss Walden, Mr. Francis Haws, Mr. Ball, 
Mrs. Fisher, Mr. Motley, Mr. Smith. 


Wednesday evening at the New Century drawing room 
Leopold Godowsky gave his third piano recital in his 
series of six for the season : 


Thirty-two variations, C major..... chante ¥euwneade taneenuan Beethoven 
Fantasie, op. 17, C major (in three movements)............. Schumann 
Ave Maria’’..........+. .... Transcription by Liszt , 

5. P biveseets hubert 
Marche Militaire........ ..-Arrangement by Tausig j eenaee 
Sonata, op. 35, B flat minor..... Coecseces yatno bpp cdbedscscuperand Chopin 
“Une Nuit a Lisbonne”.. not . a 
“Sonvenir d’Italie”......, f naalniictnion aeags bamdyurd eae? Saint-Saéns 
Ballade, G minor, on a Norwegian theme..............+ Edward Grieg 
“Rosen Aus Dem Siiden”’.... .......ccceseccccesceccecs Strauss-Schuett 


Two legends— 

“St. Francois d’Assise”’ 

“La Predication des Oiseaux ’’.... > 

“St. Paul Marchant sur les Flots ”) 
Spanish Rhapsody, ** Folies d’Espagne Ita Aragon’’............. Liszt 

I was unavoidably deprived of the pleasure of hearing 
the entire program, but I heard enough to convince me 
that Philadelphia and the Broad Street Conservatory are 
to be congratulated upon the possession of so great an 
artist. Clearness, intelligence, and genuine warmth of 
treatment characterize all he does. There is no intruding 
of personality upon his performance. The Beethoven, 
Schumann, Schubert and Chopin numbers were given 
with masterly variety. Von Biilow is recalled in intellectu- 
ality, Pachmann in technic, and Joseffy for general elo- 
quence. Three more recitals will be given one month 
apart by this distinguished musician. 

Linadvertently promised the account of the Symphony 
Society for this issue. The first concert of this season 
takes place December 22, and I shall combine the account 











of the performance and the organization in one article. 
The rehearsals are very satisfactory. The principal music 
at the first concert will be Raff’s ‘‘ Lenore Symphony,” 
Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream” music, and 
Volkmann's suite for strings. 

A very successful musicale was given at No. 1628 Chest- 
nut street, last Wednesday evening, under the patronage of 
some well-known gentlemen, the proceeds being intended 
to aid the brilliant violinist, Miss Gertrude I. Keppelman, 
whose talent and charming manners have recently been 
exciting the greatest admiration of both professionals and 
amateurs. Miss Keppelman is sixteen years old, and is a 
daughter of Mr. Wm. Keppelman, a musician of promi- 
nence in Reading, Pa. 

Her selections Wednesday evening were the ‘‘ Reverie" 
by Vieuxtemps, an ‘‘ Orientalische Rhapsodie ” by Gustave 
Hille and Wieniawski’s ‘‘Obertass" and ‘‘ Dudziarz:” 
also the famous ‘‘ Seventh Concerto” by De Beriot, with 
minor selections of great beauty and sweetness. 

Miss Keppelman was greeted with much applause, 
and the accuracy and smoothness of her execution of the 
several numbers showed a wonderful ability for so young 
an artist,and won for her high compliments from the 
fashionable audience. 

Among those who assisted in this entertainment were 
Miss Bessie K. Leigh, whose piano solos were of high 
merit; Mr. H. N. Russell, basso, and Mrs. Cooper, soprano, 
with several well selected solos. Mr. Harry Alien as ac- 
companist acquitted himself with ability. W. 





Mme. Florenza D’Arona. 

M ME. FLORENZA D’ARONA, one of our 

distinguished vocal teachers and of whom we print 
an excellent likeness on the front page of this issue, was re- 
cently interviewed by a representative of THe Musica. 
Courier. Mme. D‘Arona is a woman of strong individ- 
uality and her views on the much discussed subject of 
vocal methods are naturally of great interest to all inter- 
ested in the knotty problem. The various papers contrib- 
uted to Tue Musicat Courter during the past few years 
have aroused the liveliest sort of friendly contention, and 
controversy of this sort is always healthy. z 

Mme. Florenza d'Arona was at home one morning last 
week, and free to talk for a few moments on vocal methods. 
Mme. d’Arona seems to have gone so thoroughly to the 
bottom of singing as a science before it becomes an art, 
talks so fluently and so well and with so profuse an illus- 
tration upon her subject, that from the amount of data it 
is almost difficult to sift details of pre-eminent interest. 

‘*You contend that Lamperti is the one and only god, 
and that the others are false gods as regards method ?” 
was asked her. 

‘*There is only one method,” Mme. d’Arona said. ‘‘ Lam- 
perti was its leading exponent in the world. There is only 
one right way of doing anything.” 

** Then how would you account for some of the leading 
singers of the world who have been trained by other 
methods? Melba, for instance, who has had no instruction 
but the little that came from Marchesi?” 

‘* Melba is only a superlative example of a fairly large 
class who have natural voice production. That is, the 
science of singing, the perfection of tone formation is burn 
with them. They commence with the study of the “art” 
of singing. Eight-tenths of the valuable voices are buried 
away and have to be dug out and the tones cleared and 
rounded and polished, made into a string of beads, so to 
speak, through the science of singing. The ‘art'—how to 
express and deliver what science has developed—comes 
afterward. Now Melba began with the art of singing. 
Nature had accomplished the work of science for her. She 
had the voice which could not fail her in the hands of any 
musical teacher. There are many like this, and there are 
just as many intelligent teachers who will not tamper with 
what they know to be right, while if it fell to their turn to 
convert wrong into right would fail hopelessly in the effort. 
In a word, the world is full of musical teachers capable of 
imparting style, perfect delivery to a voice already made, 
but who know nothing of singing as a science.” 

‘* But how about the number of singers who have not 
been favored by nature, who have not the Lamperti method 
and who yet are prominent on the stage? How cana suc- 
cess be secured through vicious methods?” 

‘*It canonly be for atime. A good many make a tempo- 
rary success with impure methods. They sing when at 
their best with straining and fatiguing effort, and then the 
voice does not wear. It goes early. 

‘“« There are at present singing here in New York a pupil 
or two of one teacher who insists that the tone must be 
made to flow down by the bridge of the nose. They are 
not failures. How do you account for that?” 

‘« By saying,” said Mme. d’Arona, ‘‘ that for a certain 
section of the voice the nasal tone is a good resonator. 
Therefore certain tones in certain voices will have here 
their most successful production. But if every tone of voice 
were to be produced in this way the result would be disas- 
trous. It is so in the cases you alludeto. A few good 
tones, particularly where there is temperament, will some- 
times carry a voice with the public, despite constant bad 
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intonation, particularly in the upper register. There are 
voices of two and a half octaves whose only pure capital 
lies in perhaps half a dozen tones. They are accepted be- 
cause of other abilities for a time, but from the pure vocal 
standpoint they have always been a failure, and at best 
their day is short. 

‘* The head has many resonators, all essential to a com- 
pletely pure range. The nose serves its turn, there are the 
cheek bones, the frontal bone of the forehead, behind the 
ears, the top of the head and soon. It seems to me one of 
the strangest things that teachers will insist upon fussing 
and experimenting with the mere door of singing —the 
larynx. Voice production as used for singing does not 
mean nature's fundamental starting point, which, after all, 
is not sound until the contact with the resonators. 

‘* All noise is generated at the vocal chords, but all noise 
is not singing. 

‘‘When a pupil comes to me first I do not promptly decide 
whether the voice be soprano or contralto. In every voice 
there is a certain number of tones, easily produced, as a 
rule, in singing as in speaking, before training. I first per- 
fect those. Then I decide on what the voice shall be, go- 
ing on the principle that it is quality, not range, that deter- 
mines. Yes; some contraltos run high, some sopranos run 
low, very true; but the nomenclature as well as the music 
given them to sing should be individually chosen with re- 
gard to the vocal quality, not compass."’ 


9 ‘ 
Yaw’s Range of Voice. 

ANY were the doubters of Miss Yaw’s range 

of voice as advertised in the Texas papers, and that 

Yaw conquered them is now a fact, which the following 
article from a Fort Worth paper substantiates : 

To the Editor of the Gazette : 

FOR 1834.—When Miss Ellen Beach Yaw 

ewas first billed ‘to sing in this city the advance agents of several 

traveling combinations asserted the impossibility of sucha range of 


WORTH, December 2, 


voice as was claimed for her. In the course of a discussion it was 
agreed that some of our best musical talent should be requested to 
be present at her concert, and sit in judgment on her performance. It 
was also agreed that I should collect their combined criticism, and 
publish results over my own signature, thus settling the question as 
to what she could do 

At theconcert 
Worth was present. 


last night most of the musical talent of Fort 


I speak now of people who have cultivated 


ears and voices and whose judgment in such matters is worth at- 


tention. Ihave seen many of them to-day. I can testify that Miss 


Yaw does possess the phenomenal range of voice claimed for her 
I and holds 
lets any of them goto take any 
It is un- 


From G below to E an octave above high E she takes 





every note with perfect ease, and 
higher or lower note in her wonderful compass at will. 
necessary now to look to such singers as Patti and Nilsson for com- 
parisons, and in a few years she willfully equal the best of them in 
everything, while she does now, and probably always will, lead the 
HARRY CASSIM, 


Rector of St. Andrew's. 


world in the compass of her voice. 


Miss Bianche Taylor.—Miss Blanche Taylor, the so- 
prano, has returned from Great Barrington, Mass., where 
she recovered from her severe illness. She will sing only 
at a few private musicales this winter. 

Madame Marie Gramm.—Madame Marie Gramm, the 
soprano at St. Thomas’ Church, New York, will appear in 
concert this winter, She has sung with Theodore Thomas, 
Van der Stucken and others, but on account of extreme 
nervousness was compelled to abandon concert work. She 
has since been devoting her time and talents to church 
work. It will be a pleasure for her many friends to hear 
her again on the concert stage. 

Indianapolis.—The first concert of the Schubert Sym- 
phony Club, under the direction of F. Opperman, was 
given at Plymouth Church, Indianapolis, Thursday, De- 
cember 6, with an excelient program. Miss Kate Elliott, 
of Louisville, sang. The other soloists were F. Opperman, 
flute, and Alvin Schellschmidt, violin. 

“Samson” in Toronto.—Leonardo Vegara gave Hiin- 
del’s oratorio ‘‘Samson”’ at Massey Music Hall, Toronto, 
December 6. It was given with a new chorus and Mr. 
Vegara's pupils as principals, and according to the Toronto 
papers it was an able and effective performance. 

Wilmuth Gary.—Miss Wilmuth Gary's two latest com- 
positions are remarkably pretty. One is a song, ‘‘ Gift of 
Gifts,” sung with telling effect by Miss Yaw on her South- 
ern tour, and the other is a march for piano, ‘t The Promise 
which received the medal at the 


of Hesper to Columbus,’ 
World's Fair. 

Franklin Sonnekalb’s Musicale.—A large number of 
music lovers gathered in the Hotel Majestic, New York, 
one afternoon last week, when Franklin Sonnekalb held 
the first of a series of three interesting musicales. An ex- 
cellent program was rendered by Miss Lillian Blauvelt, 
Mrs. Anice Boxall, Miss Agnes Crawford, Royal Smith, 
and the Rubinstein Club, under the direction of Mr, Chap- 
man, including David Mannes, Paul Miersch and Franklin 
Sonnekalb. 

Romeldi.—Miss Emma Romeldi, who is in this city at 
present, will soon leave for San Francisco, having accepted 
an engagement to sing in the series of concerts under the 
direction of Mr. Fritz Scheel. She will return in time to 


sing the leading part in ‘‘ The Cannibal Queen,” a new 
operetta of T. Rowland Jordan. 

















Christmas Music.—The following selections will be 
performed at the Christmas service at the Peddie Mem- 
orial, Newark, N. J.; James Sauvage, soloist and director 
of music, and Tonzo Sauvage, organist : 


Ce, area OF Cae Be a bate tive nsvtucdtcddedosdaccoedteces Dubois 
“* And the glory of the Lord ”’ (*“* Messiah ”’)...............ceeeee Handel 
as Corals’: CRD) oc cca sco nkscqdervencsvencedes Handel 
ORTON PORE TED JO or ccccenesccciiesccceceveseteveceesouceees Sterne 
ENS EINER” Shii'n canons ddducs céqnoccccedtnageceedécconcebaqnenes Gaul 
* How lovely are the messengers” (‘‘ St. Paul ”’).........Mendelssohn 
“To as ie born.” (sixteenth Camtury) qo cccciiccscccccccces cs Praetorius 
CO, NE Gd dad occas dxaconscheusveste coneadcecdenaserte Wely 
“The Star of Bethelehem”’............... ssss.0s+.-. Stephen Adams 
RN CDR hacceccncnsend ness ci ccdtopecbuatteaiedacs Parson Price 
GORE BRON i si ccccnccddetiviveisdadecdccdoareeda¥édbeccesivnte Handel 
“ While Shepherds Watched ” (new)..............00005 Tonzo Sauvage 
EE Fs chAidecncende <eperdhdeden scctnddunte deberxedendiad cacadenans Adam 
WT PUGUNNUEEE  chidercensancag 26 6oeededenguresbeeheoes guecebeesuses Gounod 
“Sing Joyously”’ (old French Christmas song)...Ar. by F. Damrosch 
Ey tes TGS  nkcne dnkostch Jiuedats cbocetensdeetias Lassen 
Cre ONE a odes vote cr tdevntebe sesensésis Gédnbabneusséced Gounod 


The Wolfsohn Musical Club.—In commemoration of 
the birth of Ludwig van Beethoven, December 16, 1770, the 
Wolfsohn Musical Club gave a Beethoven program at the 
monthly recital, December 15, with the following program : 
Concerto, C major, No. 1, allegro, first movement............ 

Miss Meta Silienfeld. 
Bonats Pathetiguesasecces cocsscecacarvecseseuyssecusveqcsiiovces 


, 


Miss Torrey. 
Souata, F major, plane andl: whollths iss checks ecctidicedccecceses 
Miss Theodora Sturkow, Mr. Leon Strauss. 
Concerto, C minor, No. 3, allegro, first movement............ 
Miss Carrie Freudenthal. 
PONG, F MAMIE, GlGEis oe ascccderevducatcceccubscécedccseces 
Mr. Leon Strauss. 


Aria, “ Fidelio’ 


SomalA, OP GBric oc civs ccccveccccsvcesdons<heevacceascesssecceeesoss 
Miss Julia Hecht. 


New York College of Music.—Mr. Alexander Lambert 
announces that the orchestra class of the College of Music, 
under Frank Van der Stucken, which is free of charge to 
all young musicians, will meet in future every Monday 
afternoon, at 4 o'clock, at the college hall. 

Detroit’s Symphony Orchestra.—The first concert of 
the season by the Detroit Symphony Society was given at 
the Opera House December 10. Miss Electa Gifford was 
the soprano, The program was: 


Ma OCMtNIOls 00 Sse ds cociveWercecdsvcuupes Ambroise Thomas 
Italian Gemphony, No. 4, Op. GO os cccicsccccccvcccecsecsccs Mendelssohn 
ee Fe Ce ad kan dcabsr ines acdéntocasiaxatatbace Gounod 
Miss Electa Gifford. 
Uns vdbaccdscdadecentidechestcscmsbacveceededetosessvecaekeeueds Bach 
Choral and fugue orchestration by J. J. Abert. 

LOO GORE 6 ccdce coc csescccececccscecdesevcesesecescessccecees John Lund 
“Love's Dream After the Ball’’.........ccccccssees Alphonze Czibulka 
(For string orchestra.) 

C’era una Volta una Principe, “Ii Guarnay"’................0.+ Gomes 

Miss Electa Gifford. 
“Geschichten aus dem Wiener Wald,” op. 325.................. Strauss 
Oe RE - CURT UEG nas v0 cpccstendpanedseudGyesescaenesewoses Auber 


Pittsburg Free Organ Recitals.—The 228th free organ 
recital was given in Carnegie Music Hall, Allegheny, De- 
cember 8. City Organist H. P. Ecker was assisted by Miss 
Annie Bucking, elocutionist, and T. J. Smith, tenor. Fol- 
lowing was the program : 

(eee cessesedecsuecceeess Wallace 


deesddec oaucuceseeaedensd Ashmall 
Bocherini 


Fantasie from ‘* Maritana”’....... 
Andante sostenuto 
Minuet...... 
“* Wedding March,” from ‘“‘ Midsummer Night’s { SS i aed 
IN da tic dadeccacacévedccdacxtcavastedesete ) 

Recitation, * The Octoroon”’...... 

Overture, *‘ Le Cheval Bronze” 
Ne ec cn cwedendcvncne Atvenaanw 










CRVMEIRn cccccnccescccccecccee covectsccedecesiocesecese coceouesencese 

TOO TE cnccescccccnnces epesnccccvecsesteccsescecccudesccsdss Czibulka 

PN is “TCO TI BG ovccccdcccvccoddcesvesedustetdetecs Coonen 
T. J. Smith. 

SOE” és vvinnsdsvastoncdeedaunsenddetaisdecndarsccnceeses Shelley 


Death of a Singer.—Miss Margaret Campbell, one of 
the best known singers in Buffalo, died December 7 at her 
home, No. 140 Vermont street, after a lingering illness. 
She was twenty-four years old and had a wide reputation 
as a soprano soloist. She sang in the choir of the Holy 
Angels’ and at St. Joseph’s Cathedral. 

The Banks’ Glee Club Concert.—The New York 
Banks’ Glee Club gave the first concert of its sixteenth 
season at the Carnegie Music Hall last week. The fol- 
lowing program was presented: Organ solo, ‘ Festival 
March,” Arthur Foote, Will C. Macfarlane ; ‘* Volunteer 
Song,” Abt; ‘‘The Dreamy Lake,” Schumann; aria, 
‘‘ Traviata,” Verdi, Miss Marcella Lindh; ‘* Flow’ret 
Blue,” Alfred Dregert; violin solo, ‘‘ Fantasia Appas- 
sionata,” Vieuxtemps, Miss Currie Duke ; ‘‘ The Genius of 





Music," Mohr, soprano obligato, Miss Marcella Lindh ; 
‘‘The Sailors’ Chorus,” Joseph Parry ; violin solo, ‘* An- 
dante Religioso” and ‘‘ Hungarian Dance,” Thomé, Miss 
Currie Duke ; humorous part song, ‘‘ The Spider and the 
Fly,” Caldicott ; songs, ‘‘ For All Eternity,” Mascheroni, 
violin obligato, Miss Currie Duke ; ‘* Villanelle,” ‘‘ Dell’ 
Acqua,” Miss Marcella Liudh; ‘‘ The Night is Still,” Willis 
Clark. 

The Heywoods.—The Heywood Concert Company en- 
tertained a large and enthusiastic audience last Thursday 
evening at Phoenix Hall, Dallas, Tex. The program was 
brilliant, especially the solos of Mr. Dewey Heywood, flut- 


ist, and Miss Flora Drescher, violinist. The following was 
the program : 

GRO ck devescscdvecsddescectocetcuceveesscceuecess sduvihitedeuceal Attila 
Flora Drescher, Frank M. Fuller, Messrs.. Dewey and Scott 
Heywood. 

NE Cc cancnqunsvicecaseguanebensthec: o> cemenamenyes Rubinstein 


PE MCN We budécaceccontwesscetedeusctsceseecsesdsecctsnsbouee 
W. Scott Heywood. 


*Bowmvoniv Ge Tage cic cigc dices con cavcccddcveccvcvacesevsccett Leonard 
Miss Flora Drescher. 

Coam® Wemtadia Gad WeAG, cnccecascasesiavccensteseacnenesensd Armstrong 

Dewey Heywood. 

“Piswor Gama (° Fame 7. 6 ccsdscevecsccctedecevicevecdsscusen Gounod 
Miss Marie MacKenzie. 

PO ge a es 

Messrs. Dewey and W. Scott Heywood. 
“Miserere,” quintet, “Trovatete ”... .cccvcseccosccccccecescceses Verdi 


Miss Marie MacKenzie, Miss Flora Drescher, Messrs. Frank 
M. Fuller, W. Scott Heywood and Dewey Heywood. 

Providence.—‘: The Messiah” will be given by the 
‘* Arion” at Infantry Hall, December 21, in Providence, 
R. L., with the following quartet: Lillian Blauvelt, Ger- 
trude May Stein, D.G. Henderson and D. M. Babcock. 
Julius Jordan will conduct. 

New York College of Music.—The New York College 
of Music gave a students’ concert at College Hall, Decem- 
ber 14, with this program : 


Overture, ‘‘Summer Night's Dream,” for two pianos.... Mendelssohn 


Misses Katharine Campbell, Viola Spiess, Mabel Moffett 
and Laura G. Ward. 
Pi CON, VOR dase can caustnnect sen eanentegasnindisecnsss .-Chaminade 
Miss Cecile Rosenheim. 
Vislia sole; SRtabat Mates... cccicdesccctcseuusi ves cévecssees -Rossini 


Miss Lily Althaus. 


Piet Bait, es Cr OE dc vic gvercacesccrnseycteseasedseses Chopin 
Miss Marie Rosenberg 
Plane Guisd, * Ate kasi ccc ctdcdcowdcrensvictetosese .Chaminade 


Miss Josie Stern and Master Harry Graboff 
Wiodinn celat, Btmiticcccctvnn 0 #eccenceestetscencccs deencdune ...De Beriot 


Mr. Wm. E. Goeringer. 


Piano solo, “Spinning Song ”’.........ccccecececcccccsees Wagner Liszt 
Miss Eva Zimmerman. 
Piano solo, * Hungarian Pantasie ” .... ccccccccececeseseccscceseces Liszt 


Miss Florence Terrel. 
(With accompaniment of a second piano.) 
Viodin Gels CRVOEIO i occ ccc ctccccctctsdecosdsetcccevecsesecs 
Mr. Anthony Gloeckner. 
Piano solo, *“‘ Capriccio Brilliant ”’...............+seeees 
Miss Gertrude Ruben. 
(With accompaniment of a second piano.) 
Piano solo, “ Valse Brilliant ’’.........s.cccccseeeeeeesenese Moszkowski 
Miss Isabella Sturges. 
E. Leonard Auty.—E. Leonard Auty sang last Thurs- 
day evening in Toronto in ‘‘ The Messiah,” and the Toronto 


Jadassohn 


Mendelssohn 


** World” says: 

E. Leonard Auty was very well received, his rendition of “ But 
thou didst not leave’ being particularly fine. 

The ‘* Globe ” says: 

E. Leonard Auty, of New York, took the tenor most creditably, his 
chaste and sympathetic singing winning loud applause. 

From the ‘* Empire”: 

Mr. Auty sang in a refined and artistic manner. 
light timbre, but was sufficient for the requirements of his part 
rendering of “‘ Thou shalt break them”’ pleased the audience best, 
and an encore was demanded. ’ 


This is from the ‘*‘ Mail”: 

Mr. Auty, whohas a voice of sympathetic quality, sang with rare 
intelligence and conscientiousness. The “Comfort ye” 
was artistically phrased, and the succeeding aria, “ Every valley,’ 
very skillfully delivered. On the conclusion of his solo, ‘Thou shalt 
break them with a rod of iron,’’ he was given a genuine demon- 


His voice is of 
His 


rectitative 


stration of applause. 

Lena Doria Devine.—Lena sang at 
Stapleton, S. I., Friday evening, for the benefit of the 
Brownell Presbyterian Church. Her fine singing earned 
her much applause and very flattering comments. 

St. Stephen's Quartet and Kaufman.—Last Wednes- 
day an interesting concert was given at Chamber Music 
Hall by the St. Stephen’s Episcopal Church quartet— 
Lucy Osborn, soprano; Minnie Lounsberry, contralto ; 
N. J. Granitz, tenor, and Jos. S. Baernstein, basso. Be- 
sides Mrs. Ada Taylor, pianist, Walter Kaufman, the 
’cellist, gave his services. He played ‘‘ Walter's Preislied,” 
Wagner; ‘‘Dance Espagnol,” by Popper; ‘‘Berceuse,” by 
Godard, and ‘‘Valse,” by Widor. 


Doria Devine 


Dora Valesca Becker.— Dora Valesca Becker isa favorite 
and her engagements are numerous. She played a violin 
solo Wednesday of last week, at the first concert of the Ca- 
cilia Ladies’ Vocal Society of Brooklyn. The number was 
Sarasate’s ‘‘ Gypsy Dances.” Thursday, at the Arion con- 
cert in Brooklyn, she played ‘* RondoCapriccioso” by Saint- 
Saéns, and Friday at a concert which Mr. John E. Gregory 
gave at the Essex Lyceum, Newark, N. J., she played 
‘‘ Allegro Vivace,” from Suite 3 by Ries, and ‘‘ Legende,” 
by Wieniawsky. 
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BROOKLYN, December 17, 1894. 

LD railway engineers have told me that their 
locomotives were often roguish and ill behaved and 
changeable, like women. There was no way of account- 
With the same amount of steam they failed to 
make the same time. Perhaps orchestras have something 
incommon with locomotives. When Mr. Seidl raised his 
baton at the Academy of Music last Monday night we all 
Some- 


ing for it. 


expected a magnificent burst of sound to follow. 
how there was sound, but it was lacking in clearness and 
resonance. It was a raw night, between two rains, and 
that may have been the reason. 

It was a Wagner night, and the band had been increased, 
so the heaviness of tone was the more surprising. Mr. 
Victor Herbert was at his desk for the first time here this 
season, and other familiar faces that had not been seen 

There was 
When I was 


since the days of Thomas looked out at us. 
Mr. Jacoby in the viola row, for instance. 
about four feet high Mr. Jacoby used to play on the viola, 
and he was then middle aged. Now I have silver threads 
in my Titian whiskers and Mr. Jacoby is vernal and about 
thirty years of age. It makes me sad and causes many 
vain regrets that I did not go into an orchestra. 
The bill contained the ‘ Meistersinger” 
stretch from the third act of ‘‘ Lohengrin,” the ‘‘ Faust” 
overture, the ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde” prelude and finale, 
with the ‘‘ Traume” sandwiched between them for ‘Kapell- 
meister Schmitt ; the ‘‘ Siegfried Idyl,” the funeral music 
and the Rhine journey from the ‘*Gétterdimmerung.” With 
such music as this there should have been no lack of spirit 
or of dynamic effect, yet Mr. Seidl beat his sturdiest, Mr. 
Eller blew himself red in the face, Mr. Stolz got his face 
done up into knots, and the 'celiists wagged their heads 
‘ike paralytics without getting the desired tone until the 
concert was half over. It mast have been the weather. 
But have you ever noticed that where an orchestra 
holds itself in tuneit is next to impossible to get volume 
It is as impossible to fill out a 


prelude, a 


enough to satisfy you? 
Wagner piece by human agency as it is to rise to the ideals 
of Shakespeare. And that is one of the beauties of great 
art ; it always puts itself beyond complete attainment and 
holds something in reserve. When I visited the Selkirk 
glacier in British Columbia, a great amphitheatre with 
mountain wails that the clouds rested on, it came upon me 
that there was the place where ‘‘ Siegfried’s Death” could 
be played, if the world could find an orchestra. Here, I 
thought, I would put a half a million of string players ; ten 
brigades of brasses should occupy those slopes ; up there, 
where the mists were taking on the sunset light, I would 
station the battery, and then we would bring the avalanches 
down with the crescendos and fortissimi. But it was only 
the sad whispering of the wind and the squeak of a fright- 
ened coney that broke the snowy silence of the wilderness. 

Mme, Nordica took no part in the concert. Mr. Seidl did 
not seem to mind it, though perhaps it was because the 
fact secretly weighed upon him that he sought relief by 
taking so many things at a gallop. The introduction to 
the third act of ‘‘ Lohengrin” came near being a scherzo. 
The stage was prettily set with palms and vines, and along 
the front, where the footlights usually are, was a row of 
small colored electric lamps, glimmering in wreaths of ivy. 
At the next concert, in January, we are to have the prophet 
Ysaye and music by Beethoven, Wagner, Nicode, Wieni- 
awski and Richard Strauss. 

Not all of the seats were taken at the opera when the 
Abbey & Grau singers came to us Thursday night. Yet it 
was a good house in numbers and one that must have paid, 
even at the reduced rates at which opera must be given in 
Brooklyn. When we can muster so good a one in the 
worst season of the year—the time when people are spend- 
ing their money for holiday gifts—it augurs well for the 
prosperity of the whole series. ‘‘ Otello” was the work. 
It would be idle to deny that it is better given at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in respect of stage detail, but 
in spirit and thoroughness of the principals it is doubtful if 
it would have been excelled on your side of the river. The 
scenery and outfit for the Italian operas have always 
been a source of contention between local managers and 
the New York impresari, the New Yorkers maintaining 
that the Metropolitan scenery could not be fitted to our 
smaller stage, and that as we paid less money than New 
Yorkers we were not entitled to them, anyway. I don’t 


suppose that ‘‘ Otello” really fitted up his flat with nine- 
teenth century furniture, as Signor Tamagno wassupposed 
to do the other night, but we had the real candles and lamps 
and a part of the proper scenery. Nor was the old Mapleson 
trick practiced of allowing the advertised principals to stay 





at home on a doctor’s certificate and filling their places with 
artists from the inexhaustible cellar. The people were all 
in form, and Tamagno’s magnetism, Maurel’s dramatic 
tactand Nordica’s gentleness evoked wild applause. There 
were nearly as many curtain calls as there are in the Metro- 
politan, though we have no enthusiastic foreign contingent 
at our operas to cry ‘‘ Bravo!” The chorus and orchestra 
are not often heard to do better. This week we are to hear 
‘* Faust.” 

The singing societies have been fairly busy for some 
time at their rehearsals and we had good reports from them 
them at some of the mid-week concerts. One of them, 
however, occurred under circumstances that might almost 
have been disastrous. It was the concert of the Brooklyn 
Oratorio Society, now under the directionof Mr. T. Mer- 
rill Austin, who has popularized himself as a singer in local 
choirs. It would be unfair to criticise his leadership until 
he shall have hada chance to really show what he can do, 
for he was handicapped by the most dreadful orchestra 
that ever tried to play anywhere. I don't know where he 
found the players, nor why he allowed them to play ; but 
they seem to have gone to the concert without rehearsal 
and they got rattled themselves and rattled everybody else. 
After several false entries and breaks between the instru- 
ments and voices the orchestra was allowed to retire, which 
it should have done at the outset. The * Erlking’s 
Daughter,” Gade’s piece, was nearly spoiled by the band, 
but the miscellaneous part, which kept the singers going 
with only a piano, was better. Such an approach to fiasco 
is not easy to recover from, however, and even the soloists 
seemed to be depressed by the bad start. Mrs. Anna 
Burch sang pleasantly, but she had acold. Mrs. Katherine 
Bloodgood and Mr. George Fergusson were other soloists 
who did good service, under the circumstances. There 
was a bit of solo violin playing, likewise, by Mr. Louis 
Mollenhauer, in whose conservatory the director, Mr. Aus- 
tin, isateacher. Better luck next time. 

Mr. John Hyatt Brewer showed off his Czecilia Society at 
the Lee Avenue Congregational Church, and really has 
cause for congratulation on the results of his teaching and 
drill. His predecessor, Mr. Wiske, in the direction of this 
society of fair citizens, aimed too much at nicety, shading, 
sentiment and effects that women would be likely to ad- 
mire, or, at least, to practice if they worked by themselves. 
Mr. Brewer, on the other hand, intends to impart life and 
vivacity to the singing, and even strength. He had rea- 
sons for putting his best self into his work Wednesday 
night, for the piece de résistance was his own ‘“ Hes- 
perus,” written for women’s voices and lately published by 
Mr. Schmidt in Boston. It is dedicated to the Cecilia So- 
ciety. Miss Frances L. Mace wrote the poem to which Mr. 
Brewer has fitted words, and he has fitted them uncom- 
monly well. He is strong, spiritual, dramatic and gay by 
turns ; he is tuneful and scientific, and his music probably 
will be heard again. The singing was restrained at the 
start, but after the chorus had acquired confidence it went 
along with adash. It never was monotonous, and when 
you consider that the singers were women, that seems to 
be saying a good deal—with all possible respect to the sex. 
A miscellaneous bill that introduced part songs by Weker- 
lin, Foote, Koschat and others discovered a fine vocal 
nimbleness on the part of the singers, and there were solos 
by Mrs. Grace Haskell Barnum, a soprano of warm voice 
and intelligent methods; Mr. Purdon Robinson, a good, 
serviceable baritone, and Miss Dora Valesca Becker, who 
plays on her violin in a sweetly sad fashion that makes you 
believe that if Chopin had been born in about 1875 and had 
taken to the fiddle instead of the piano he would have 
been very much like Miss Becker. The church was filled 
and there was a plenty of applause. 

The Lena Bungert Concert Company made its appear- 
ance in the hall of St. John’s College on Tuesday night. It 
sang for a charity. Miss Bungert, who is a favorite in 
Brooklyn, was aided by Misses Clara and Anna Bradell, 
Miss Florence Bradell, Miss Rose Bungert, Mr. George D. 
3ungert and Mr. John A. Hogan. There is a suspicion of 
nepotism about the Bungert Concert Company, isn’t there? 

For a change we had the native African choir from Kaf- 
fraria, South Africa, said to be at some distance from 
Thompson street. This band of humble brethren with 
wide nostrils and strong voices appeared at the Ross Street 
Presbyterian Church. I do not know that any missionary 
enterprise had been distantly concealed in this appearance. 
No doubt the time will come when we will send people to 
the uttermost parts of the earth to stir up the immortal 
souls of the natives by teaching them how to sing Wagner 
and play Beethoven, but at present the efforts toward re- 
form are chiefly of a religious nature. I will say, on behalf 
of this African choir, that it is different in several ways 
from others that I have heard. But there is no lack of 
power in the voices. 

The Chevalier Arturo Marescalchi, who is met on our 
streets somewhat oftener than he is in those of New York, 
has been singing at sundry concerts for the purpose of 
raising money for little children, who have got into the 
habit of being forgotten by Santa Claus, and when Mr. De 
Wolf Hopper arrives here next week to appear in opera—a 
certain ‘‘ Dr. Syntax ”—he will play Santa Claus right out 
on the stage at two theatres, and give away the presents. 





Miss Lillian Russell, who will be with us in another opera, 
known as the ‘‘Grand Duchess,” may not appear on the 
same stage. 

There was a large and fashionable turnout at the con- 
cert of the Apollo Club in the Academy of Music. There 
has been some. talk to the effect that the club was not 
doing as good work as it used to do and could do, but that 
is not just. The fact is that musical societies have so 
multiplied of late years and the opportunities to hear good 
singing are so much greater than they were, that the public 
has lost something of that joy which is related to surprise. 
Private concerts like these of the Apollo, where everything 
is done to make the event comfortable to all the senses, and 
where there is a genial social atmosphere, are common 
features of our season now. The club sang with both 
heartiness and finish. A rearrangement of old songs by 
Dudley Buck, a serenade by Kremser, Brambach’s ‘ Ad- 
vent of Spring,” Kucken’s ‘‘Gretelein” and John Hyatt 
Brewer's *‘ Autumn Song” were the principal numbers. 
The local societies are good to the local composers, as you 
observe. The soloists were Miss Currie Duke, the prom- 
ising young violinist from the South, and Miss Elsa Kut- 
scherra, from Buda Pesth, who has a large, well trained, 
unemotional voice. 

Sousa played at the Columbia Theatre last week. This 
week we have the opera, the ‘‘ Messiah,” a Sherwood- 
Hanchett recital on the piano, and several minor matters. 


Violin Echoes. 
BERLIN, November 30, 1894. 

ILLY BURMESTER gave his third con- 
cert at the Singakademie on the 17th, at which he 
scored a still greater success than on his two previous ap- 
The audience was wild with enthusiasm, and 
the critics were conquered one and all. They now con- 
sider him a wonderful, a unique violinist. -He proved him- 
self an artist of great versatility by his interpretation of 

the following program : 


pearances. 





Concerto in F sharp minor.... Winosstin bucesnssectcieebuigadake Ernst 
BAP ccicvuternapenseashes os scdeseuakesesastenaxersawanse Bach-Wilhelmj 
Hungarian Dances,..........-.seeeeeeeee Brahms-Joachim 
PASUROT WOON oni ccccnbecvcccedteieccdsccns canetencensncecswed Sarasate 
BSrénade Mélancolgque. ....o.ccicccccccesesecovccrocceces Tschaikowsky 
WE IAOD TIRAD. «enc cpennenesntsoses seapececenceussabntasusess Paganini 


The Ernst concerto is famous chiefly for its great diffi- 
culties. It has little musical value, and even such a re- 
markable performance of it as Burmester gave failed to 
create a deep impression. Burmester has made a special 
study of it, as of many other works that are seldom played 
on account of their technical difficulties. He played it at 
the age of thirteen. He plays the octaves as Thomson. 
does, using the first and third, second and fourth fingers in 
all positions. He seldom employs the ordinary method, 
with first and fourth fingers, except for glissando. 

What a difference there was between the impression 
made by the Ernst concerto and the Bach air for the G 
string! Allwere curious to know how the great technician 
would interpret this sublime musical thought. All were 
astonished beyond measure. Such volume and purity of 
tone! Such warmth and such broad and noble phrasing ! 
I have never heard such an interpretation of this work. 

Wilhelmj may have played it with a bigger tone when in 
his prime, but never with so much warmth and such mu- 
sical phrasing. Wilhelmj used to force his G string ; Bur- 
mester never does. He never produces that rasping effect 
that Wilhelmj did when I heard him. Hedraws, however, 
all the tone his violin will give, and that is saying a great 
deal, for it is a powerful instrument. It is a Matteo 
Bente, dated 1601. The violin is as unique as its owner. 
At least it is the only instrument by this maker that I have 
ever seen. Bente was acontemporary of Caspar di Salo. 
His instruments must have been copied by Magini, for this 
Bente resembles the Magini violins quite closely. 

Burmester’s playing of the Bach air called forth the ap- 
plause it deserved. The audience would not cease applaud- 
ing until it was played again. The ‘‘ Hungarian Dances” 
were Nos.1 and 2 inG minor and D minor. Burmester 
gave a broad and free interpretation of them. His concep- 
tion was quite different from Joachim’s, much less aca- 
demic, with more of the wild freedom of the gypsy. He was 
handicapped by the bad accompaniment of the Philhar- 
monic orchestra. The Sarasate number was also given an 
original and astounding interpretation. This was as 
heartily applauded as the Bach air. The audience was de- 
termined on having an encore, and they got one in the 
form of the first Wieniawski mazurka. 

The Tschaikowsky number was played with much feel- 
ing, but in a manly style. Burmester never displays 
sickly, mawkish sentiment. He learned this piece and 
played it for the first time under peculiar circumstances. 
He memorized it during a railway journey of a few hours 
while on his way to fill a concert engagement. That same 
evening he played it with success without practicing a note 
of it. The instance is interesting as a remarkable illus- 
tration of memory. 

The ‘‘ Witches’ Dance,” which he played at his first con- 
cert, was given again with astounding technic and virtuos- 
ity. His double harmonics and left-hand pizzicato are per- 
fect. He plays more difficult double harmonics than these 
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even. He plays Paganini’s variations on ‘‘God Save the 
Queen,” in which are seemingly impossible harmonics. 
He runs rapid harmonic scales in sixths with the greatest 
ease, using the first and third fingers for stretching the 
fourth on one string, and the second and fourth for the 
other. Theclearness with which he brings the tones out is 
marvelous. He produces a double harmonic trill as clearly 
as an ordinary double trill. Paganini surely could not have 
done it better. 
Burmester’s great success induced Manager Wolff to en- 
gage him as soloist forthe fourth Strauss Philharmonic con- 
cert, although a pianist was already advertised for it. He 
played the Paganini concerto in D major. The orchestra 
accompanied under Strauss much better than under Man- 
staedt. so that this was, on the whole, more enjoyable than 
his performance of the same work at his first concert. He 
was very nervous, however, and hardly played as well as 
on that evening, with the exception of the cadenza, which 
which was in better tune. 
But, as I have already stated, Burmester never plays off 
the key unless his strings are out of tune. His success 
was tremendous ; even greater than Sarasate’s two weeks 
before, which was quite in order, as Burmester is a greater 
violinist than the Spaniard. He is not only infinitely 
greater as an interpreter of the classics, but also as a mere 
virtuoso. Recall followed recall, and finally Burmester ap- 
peared again with his violin and Strauss took up his baton. 
Everyone now expected Paganini tricks would be forth- 
coming, but not so. The Bach air was performed, which, 
coming as it did immediately after the Paganini concerto, 
produced an overwhelming effect. It was a success to be 
proud of, and was as genuine as it was deserved. 
3urmester attained such perfection? The 
Talent and work. Born with 


How has 
question is easily answered. 
a phenomenal talent for his instrument, he has practiced 
steadily nine and ten hours a day for years. I have this 
from his own lips. He is not ashamed to confess that he is 
a tremendous worker. 

He possesses in a wonderful degree three of the most 
precious human qualities—talent, energy and enthusiasm. 
He is brimful and running over with enthusiasm for his 
life work, and his will power and energy baffle description. 
3efore he was sixteen years old he had worn the end of 
his first finger down to the nerve and had four operations 
performed on it in the hope of extirpating the nerve. The 
finger was cut open nearly its whole length in four places ; 
the scars are plainly visible. The operations were not 
wholly successful, as he is still troubled at times. It was 
this trouble with his finger that led him to adopt his pres- 
ent method of fingering octaves ; in this way that continual 
sliding with the first finger is avoided. 

I have always found brandy an effective remedy for sen- 
sitive finger tips. After practicing in the evening and be- 
fore beginning in the morning hold the ends of the fingers 
in goed French cognac for half an hour or longer. 

Burmester is now receiving engagements from all 
He plays shortly in Prague and other Bohemian 
He intends 


quarters. 
cities; also in Switzerland and Thuringia. 
making a tour of England next spring. 


* 


- * 


Florian Zajic, violinist, and Heinrich Griinfeld, 'cellist, 
gave the first of a series of concerts at the Singakademie 
on the 16th. They were assisted by Catherina Zimdars, 
vocalist, and Max Pauer, pianist. Concerning the two 
latter I will simply say that they did good but in no way 
remarkable work. The first number on the program was 
Raft’s G major trio, op. 112. The superiority of Zajic over 
the other two artists was too great to make the ensemble 
interesting. 

Griinfeld played three short solos by Haydn, Simonetti. 
and Popper. He was disappointing. His tone is small, 
his technic equally small and his conceptions common- 
place. His style pleases the crowd, however, and he re- 
ceived an encore, which was responded to with great 
alacrity. 

Far more satisfactory was Zajic’s playing. He is a true 
artist. His selections were not very pretentious, however, 
being three short numbers by Ries, viz., an ‘‘ Allemande,” 
a‘‘ Romanze” and ‘‘ Moto Perpetuo,” the two latter from 
the G major suite. They were well played. The ‘‘ Moto 
Perpetuo” is a very effective movement when perfectly 
played. Zajic’s bowing is not of the highest order, but he 
played this remarkably well. Ries himself, who was pres- 
ent, seemed pleased with his performance. As an encore 
Zajic rendered a movement from the B minor sonata for 
violin alone by Bach. This was by all odds the most ar- 
tistic performance of the evening. His tone is excellent, due 
partly to his magnificent violin, the Joseph Guarnerius 
formerly owned by Ferdinand David. This is one of the 
finest violins in existence. 

Zajic has had an interesting and rather unusual career, 
about which I shall have more to say at some future time. 
I shall also give a more detailed account of his playing after 
I shall have heard him to better advantage. He plays 
several times during the season. 


x 
* 


r 


* 
Bronislaw Hubermann gave his second concert at Bech- 


gave him a good opportunity to display his abilities, I will 
say nothing about his playing now. 
heard again ere long, and to better advantage. 


evening at the Singakademie. 
cation, as it always is at these concerts, and the audience 
was most enthusiastic. 
cal, as usual. 
major, Schumann’s A minor and Beethoven's E flat major 
(op. 127) quartets. There was nothing particularly striking 
or inspiring about their performance of the Haydn quartet. 


certo, the Bach chaconne for violin alone, and Sarasate’s 
‘* Zigeunerweisen.” Again this nine year old wonder 
astonished all, not so much by his technic as by his tone 
and interpretation. I have seldom heard the Bruch con- 
certo as well played. Nachéz played it recently at the 
Philharmonie, and his performance was in every respect 
inferior to this child’s. One young violinist who sat beside 
me was dumbfounded. He declared that Hubermann 
played better than Burmester, a nonsensical assertion, for 
the child lacks the exquisite finish that comes only with 
long years of practice. But he is a wonder among prodi- 
gies, and plays in a manner that gives delight to the most 
cultured audience. 
His memory is phenomenal. I followed him very closely 
through the cbaconne, and nota single note was left out, 
and but one chord was out of tune, E, G, Bon the G, D, and 
A strings. The E was flat for the simple reason that his 
fourth finger could not stretch the interval ; it is difficult 
enough for many full grown hands. Hubermann uses a 
tull size violin, though small pattern. It is a Strad.,a 
present from a Polish nobleman. Bach's chaconne is 
rather too deep for him yet, but he bids fair to become a 
Bach player par excellence. 
In the Sarasate gypsy melodies he introduced some 
harmonic effects of his own invention, presumably to in- 
crease the difficulties. They were effective, and per- 
formed with great rapidity and accuracy of intonation. 
He executes harmonic runs about as rapidly as Bur- 
mester, but not with that artist’s pearly clearness. He 
plays works of this style with abandon and fire. The 
child has every requisite—tone, technic, command of the 
bow, emotion, a quick insight into the character of a com- 
position and a marked individuality. 
Joachim wrote of him two years ago: 
‘*I state with pleasure that young Hubermann, who is 
seven years of age, hasa very surprising musical talent. 
Scarcely in my whole life have I noticed such early de- 
velopment on the violin.” 
Marsick, of Paris, wrote of him last April: ‘‘ Hubermann 
is truly extraordinaiy, andathrough musician. The ac- 
tion, the tone and the style which he has must astound all 
those who know the violin. He can and should play in 
public the Beethoven concerto.” 
Well did Marsick say ‘‘ all those that know the violin,” 
for only such thoroughly appreciate such a genius as 
Hubermann. He gave athird concert on the 23d, when 
he played the Wieniawski (D minor) and Paganini con- 
certos and Sarasate’s transcription of the Chopin E flat 
nocturne, and numerous encores of course. His playing 
was not up to its usual high standard on this occasion. He 
knows the two concertos well, but they made the impres- 
sion of having been too hurriedly restudied. He played the 
extremely difficult cadenza to the Paganini concerto by the 
eminent Russian violinist Besekirskij. 
It is marvelous that the child’s memory never plays him 
false. I have now heard him play, without leaving out a 
note, the Mendelssohn, Bruch, Wieniawski and Paganini 
concertos, the chaconne and some half dozen salon pieces. 
And these compositions form but a small part of his reper- 
tory. He plays the Beethoven concertos; one by Vieux- 
temps, two by Viotti and five by Spohr, besides innumer- 
able smaller pieces. And he practices but two hours daily, 
so his mother tells me, and her statement is corroborated 
by an acquaintance of mine who has lived at his boarding 
house two months. How is this to be accounted for? How 
can a nine year old boy who has never practiced more than 
two hours a day have learned thirteen great concertos from 
memory ? * 
* 
Adolf Brodsky took part in a concert last week, but as I 
heard him play two short numbers only, neither of which 


* 


He will no doubt be 


* 
* * 
The third concert of the Joachim Quartet took place last 
The hall was filled to suffo- 


The program was strictly classi- 
The three numbers were Haydn’s B flat 


They played it as they always play Haydn. The feature 
of the evening was the Schumann quartet, op. 41, No. 1. 
This interesting work was admirably performed, especially 
the scherzo, which was given a very spirited interpretation 
and with perfect ensemble. It is a difficult movement. 

The great Beethoven E flat quartet suffered by coming 
at the end of the program. The endurance of both audi- 
ence and performers was overtaxed. It is a work of great 
depth and calls for the closest attention. It discloses the 
Beethoven of latter years. The slow movement resembles 


the ninth symphony in form and character. 
ARTHUR M. ABELL. 


Wiesbaden.— Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Elijah” has been per- 
formed at Wiesbaden. The music of the title part was 
sung by Herr Sistermans ina very worthy manner, Fri. 





stein Hall on the 18th. He played Bruch’s G minor con- 








The Second Philharmonic Concert. 


HE second concert of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety took place at Carnegie Music Hall last Satur- 
day evening. The public rehearsal was given Friday 
afternoon. The program of both affairs was this ; 
IN MEMORIAM—ANTON RUBINSTEIN. 
Honorary member of the Philharmonic Society. Elected 1873. 
DIED NOVEMBER 20, 1894. 
Overture to Shakespeare's “ Antony and Cleopatra,” } 
op. 116 ' 
Concerto for piano, No. 
Larghet to calmato. 
Presto giocoso. 
Largo molto allegro. 
Mr. E. A. MacDowell. 
Funeral music composed after melodies from‘: Eury- | 


P.ubinstein 
2, D minor, op. 23..........E. A. MacDowell 
Pocopiu messo, e con passione. 


anthe,”’ for the occasion of the interment of the | ss 
: . ; - } ,.Wagner 
remains of Carl Maria von Weber, at Dresden, De- | 
cember 14, 1844 (for wind instruments)................ J 
(First time in America.) 
Grand scene, ‘“‘ D’Ophelie,”’ from ** Hamlet’’..............+. A. Thomas 


Lillian Blauvelt. 
Symphony No. 8, F major, op. 98 
With the exception of Mr. MacDowell’s concerto this 
concert was one of the most uninteresting ones given in 
years by the Philharmonic Society. Never a builder of an 
ideal program, Mr. Seidl outdid himself on this occasion in 
the matter of fumbled dullness. No more inappropriate 
number could have been selected to honor the memory of 
Rubinstein than the ‘‘ Antony and Cleopatra” overture. 
with its garish coloring, its noisy brass fanfares and its 
want of inspiration. It contains one good theme, the sec- 
ond, which is Rubinstein at his most melodious. The over- 
ture was played vigorously but coarsely. The Wagner 
number was a tiresome reminder that great men can per- 
petrate monstrosities under provocation. Mr. Arthur 
Mees told us in the analytical program how it came to be 
written, and why Mr. Seidl played it. This is what he 
wrote : 


Beethoven 


The history of this composition will best be told in Wagner’s own 
words, as found in his report on the removal of Weber’s remains 
from London to Dresden: “ The elder of the two sons of the departed 
master went to London in order to bring back the remains of his 
father. The body was carried by boat on the Elbe to Dresden, and 
transferred at the pier to German soil. This was to be accomplished 
in the evening by torchlight in solemn procession. I had undertaken 
to provide the funeral music for the occasion. I compiled it of two 
motives from ‘Euryanthe.’ By means of the music which pictures 
the spirit vision in the overture I introduced the cavatina ‘ Here, 
brook,’ like the former quite unchanged, but transposed 
and added the first motive 
as it appears again at the end of the This sym- 
phonic piece, the parts of thus together, 
I had specially arranged for eighty selected wind instruments and 
had studied how to make use of their softest tones without sacrific- 
For the portentous tremulo of the violas inthe 


at the 
into B 


flat major, as a close 
opera. 
which fitted well 


ing the tone volume. 
portion taken from the overture I substituted twenty muffled drums 
in the softest piano, and succeeded even at the rehearsal in the 
theatre in producing so extraordinarily touching an effect and one 
which particularly impressed us in memory of Weber that Frau 
Schroeder-Devrient, who had been, it is true, a personal friend of 
Weber, was carried away with the most intense emotion, and that I 
myself was conscious of never having achieved anything so perfectly 
in keeping with its purpose.” 

Wagner then recounts the difficulties which presented themselves 
when the question of marching to music of such unpronounced 
rhythm arose, and the measures he devised to overcome them. He 
adds that according to the universal testimony of those who wit- 
nessed the ceremony the impression produced by the music was 
most profound. It appears that Wagner lost the manuscript of this 
work, and in later years expressed regret not to have it in his pos- 
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Haas, a fine alto, also sang very well. 





$y a coincidence-as peculiar as it was fortunate, Mr. Seidl 

nacopy of it, and thereby the present public perform 

t one since the ceremony above referred to (December 
made possible 

e piece was scored for flutes, 

nets, mbones, tubas and muffled drums in their usual apportion- 

ent. In order that the proper effect in the open air, at the head of 

1 long procession between crowds of people might be 

the ban was made up of 5 flutes.7 oboes, 20 

assoons, 14 horns, 6 cornets, 6 trombones, 4 bass tubas 


oboes, clarinets, bassoons, horns, 


passing 
1 playing it 
arinets, 10 b 
muffled drums 
The most interesting thing about the composition is the 
above description. It should never have been unearthed. 
Miss Lillian Blauvelt was not in the best of voice Friday 
She sang rather recklessly 
A few years’ study 


afternoon or Saturday evening. 
Thomas’ empty scene from ‘‘ Hamlet.” 
however, would put this young woman into the front row 
She has a voice of lovely quality 
But she did not do herself 


of the world’s singers. 
and is naturally very musical. 
ustice at these two concerts. 

Of the Beethoven symphony there is little to be said. 
Mr. Seidl’s reading was commonplace and respectable, and 
he did not seek after bizarre effects in tempo or dynamics. 
The menuetto was very smoothly played. 

(he bright particular star of the occasion was Edward 
A. MacDowell, who played his second concertoin D minor 
most charmingly. A pianist who appeals to the imagina- 

on, a poetic artist whose play is colored with deep musical 


feeling,’ Mr. MacDowell won a success which literally 
became an ovation. His concerto, which departs widely 
from the conventional lines of the old-fashioned piano con- 
certo, has been reviewed several times in Tue Musica. 


Courier. The composer played it in this city with Mr. 
Thomas and also at an M. T..N. A. meeting in Detroit 
years ago. It easily ranks with ary modern work in 
Dramatic in feeling, molded largely, and its 


this form 
themes musically eloquent, it sounds a model of its kind— 
Johannes Brahms gave the world over 
thirty years agoin his D minor concerto. Mr. MacDowell 

affinities with both Liszt and Brahms. The 
subordinated to the orchestra, al- 


the kind which ] 


has some 
piano is by no means 
though the composition is almost symphonic in character. 

The scherzo is piano music pure and simple. It is de- 
lightfully airy and was played delightfully. The most sig- 
nificant movement is the first, the entrance theme of which 
has a spiritual analogy with the Grieg. The fineness of 
workmanship, the exhaustive treatment, the lively minor 
episodes and the color and surface brilliancy of the work 
made a sensation, and the composer-pianist had to respond 
to an The close of the first 
movement is poetically impressive. He played on Friday 
recall, one of his new Etudes de Concert, 
"in F, and Saturday night the prelude to his 
first ‘Suite Moderne.” It is to be hoped that Mr. Mac- 
Dowell, who is unquestionably America’s foremost com- 


unusual number of encores. 
afternoon, on 


‘ Improvisata 


poser, will give a piano recital here composed of his own 
works, beginning with the noble ‘‘ Sonata Tragica.”’ 

The accompaniment to the concerto did not go smoothly 
at the rehearsal, and there were lots of slips in the scherzo, 
but the entire performance went more spiritedly. César 
Thomson will be the solo performer of the next concert, 
January 12, 1895. Raff's ‘‘ Lenore” symphony will be 
played with Dr. Dvordk's overture trilogy. 


Juanito Manen.—Juanito Manen, the famous boy vio- 
linist, whose appearances in New York this season have 
been remarkably successful, will play at the concert to be 
given January 10, at Jaeger's Hall, in aid of the United 


Hebrew Charities. 


MacArthur’s “ Rubinstein.”’—Alexander MacArthur's 
biography of the late Anton Rubinstein will be of special 
interest just now, written as it is by one who knew Rubin- 
stein so intiiaately. The book is published by Black, of 
Soho square, London. 


The German Opera.—Mr. Walter Damrosch has re- 
ceived from Kautski Brothers, scenic artists of 
Vienna, Complete stage models of the scenes in ‘‘ Tristan 
and Isolde” and the entire Nibelungen Trilogy which are 
to be usec at his coming perforrhances. These models are 
perfect in every detail, and in the ‘‘Ship Scene” in ‘ Tris- 
tan and Isolde” and the ‘‘ Forest Scene” in ‘‘ Siegfried” 
thorough originality is displayed, entirely new designs 
having been used. Frau Rosa Sucher, soprano, and Herr 
Franz Schwarz, baritone, both of whom have been engaged 
by Mr. Walter Damrosch for the coming season of German 
opera, commencing at the Metropolitan Opera House Feb- 
ruary 25, have just been decorated by the Duke of Meinin- 
gen, receiving the Cross of Merit for Arts and Sciences. 


Messrs. 


A Christmastide Organ Concert.—The annual Christ- 
mastide organ concert of the First Presbyterian Church 
will be given by Mr. Carl in the church, Fifth avenue and 
Twelfth street, December 26, at 4 o'clock. Mr. Carl will 
play a brilliant program of organ music, and the soloists 
engaged are: Marcella Lindh, soprano; Carlotta Des- 
vignes, contralto; S. Fischer Miller, tenor, and Hermann 
Hans Wetzler, viola. Several selections from Handel's 
‘* Messiah ” will be sung, in addition to an aria by Brahms, 


with viola obligato. The concert will be free to the public, 





and no tickets required. 














In the Concert World. 
HE second of Albert Morris Bagby’s musical 
mornings took place at the Hotel Waldorf on Monday 
the 10th, when the Adamowski Quartet with Miss Lucile 
Hill from the opera furnished the music. It was somewhat 
eventful that Miss Hill should be heard in this way before 
making her début at the Metropolitan, nor could the occa- 
sion be taken as furnishing anything more than a slender 
suggestion as to what might be expected from her in dra- 
matic environment. She sang the ‘ Ballatella” from 
‘‘Pagliacci”—a bad concert number—and a couple of 
English songs, and disclosed the fact of a pure and ample 
voice at the least, together with a sympathetic tempera- 
ment. Miss Hill does not believe in singing in the morning 
—she believes in sleeping and late breakfast—and to com- 
pel her to throw her heart into solos at this dolce tar niente 
hour is to do violence to her temperament. Anyone could 
see she was not half tuned up and could not evenin a ballad 
do herself justice. 

Mr. Timothy Adamowski, who is a fashionable as well as 
popular gentleman with the fiddle, played delightfully a 
couple of solo numbers, which pleased immensely. César 
Cui's quartet in C minor and the andante and finale from 
the Schumann quintet were also given. Mr. Orton Brad- 
ley was at the piano. 

On Tuesday afternoon, from 3 to 4, Mr. W. H. Barber 
gave the second of his four piano recitals announced at the 
house of Mrs. Hudson, 36 West Fifty-second street. Aside 
from the fact that Mr. Barber played an interesting pro- 
gram well, the concert was made enjoyable by the absence 
of encores, intermission or disappearance of the player be- 
tween numbers. He sat down quietly and played his pro- 
gram through, allowing himself breathing space between 
the compositions only, 

It was a Rubinstein, Schumann, Scholtz, Tschaikowsky 
and Liszt program, with an arrangement of Brahms’ ‘‘ Wie- 
genlied,” made by Mr. Barber himself. A Stavenhagen 
number was indicated on the program by a blank, and Mr. 
Stavenhagen himself was present and hovering about the 
piano to suggest which of his offspring should be played. 

It was a minuet, and out of extra deference to the com- 
poser was followed by a caprice written daintily in form 
of mazurka, and quite attractive. Stavenhagen seemed 
mightily pleased with their performance. 

Mr. Barber has a fluent and limpid technic, and the 
Chopin impromptu F sharp major rippled forth beneath his 
fingers in the clearest, pearliest fashion. Histone does not 
sing, as the ‘‘ Warum” showed, but his touch is graceful, 
and in lighter compositions, particularly of the regularrhyth- 
mic order, he is happy and characteristic. Rubinstein’s A 
minor barcarolle and Tschaikowsky’s D minor mazurka, 
together with the Stavenhagen numbers, were delightfully 
played. In elaborate passages of single notes, intricate runs 
and the like, Mr. Barber’s playing is velvety and deli- 
ciously clear, which is his distinctive merit. There was 
quite a recherché and appreciative audience, though not 
so large as it might have been had the afternoon not kept 
upa downpour. The next recital will take place at the 
house of Mrs. Bailey, 77 Madison avenue. 

The first of a series of three Matinées Musicales, to be 
given at the Hotel Majestic on December 15, January 10 
and February 7, by Mr. Franklin Sonnekalb, pianist, took 
place on Thursday last. Mr. Sonnekalb was assisted by 
Miss Lillian Blauvelt, soprano ; Miss Avis Boxall, harpist ; 
Mr. Royal Stone, tenor ; Mr. David Mannes, violinist; Mr. 
Paul Miersch, ‘cellist, and Miss Agnes Crawford, elocu- 
tionist. 

These musicales take place in the lofty parlors of the 
hotel, where the acoustics are unusually good, no unnec- 
essary draperies being in the way to break the passage of 
sound. The environment is luxurious, and taken in con- 
nection with the large and fashionable audience present 
the other morning, gave the whole atmosphere quite a 
recherché flavor. The space of the two rooms in use would 
permit an easy passage to and fro of at least three hundred 
people, and the drawing-room atmosphere maintained by 
the majority of easy chairs, flanked only by a few straight 
backed rows in corners, is entirely modish in tone. 

Mr. Sonnekalb has an enormous technic. It tosses off 
the Wagner-Brassin ‘‘ Feuerzauber” like a plaything, and 
fairly juggles with Liszt Rhapsodies. The No. 12 was at- 
tacked with such fire and dashed through with such facile 
power and rapidity as to amount toa veritable display. 
The crash and bang got unnecessarily harsh hammer and 
tongs treatment betimes, but was remarkable all the same. 
It must not be inferred that Mr. Sonnekalb is without del- 
icacy and refinement inits place. He has both in large de- 
gree, but as effects of strength and brilliancy are accom- 
plished by him so easily and without any suggestion of 
tours de force on his part, his inclinations seem rather to 
tend that way. 

Rubinstein’s andante and scherzo trio was performed 
by Messrs. Sonnekalb, Mammes and Miersch. The 
lovely andante got delicious treatment at the piano, 
but the strings were rough although pure in the tone. 
Later, Mr. Mammes played the andante and finale from 
the Mendelssohn concerto in acceptable manner, and 
Mr. Sonnekalb played a ‘‘ Fantasie Espagnole” of his own 
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composition, and a ‘‘ Concert Study in Octaves,” which had 
its merits from the etude standpoint. 

Lillian Blauvelt made her usual success in two songs and 
in a duo from L’Elisir d’'Armour, sung with her husband, 
Royal Smith, who appeared very creditably in vocal har- 
ness with his wife. Mr. Smith also sang a solo with the 
true musical feeling which might be expected from his taste 
and knowledge beforehand, but also with a baritone voice 
of excellent quality, which he has under good control. Ap- 
pearing as a singer is new for Mr. Smith, who has hitherto 
been well known as a good musician, teacher and, for his 
wife, accompanist. 

The harp and the recitations may be briefly dismissed. 
It is a pity if the harp continues to be played as a solo in- 
strument that somebody does not write something for it. 
Miss Crawford, draped a la Psyche, appeared in an Irish 
(Biddy O'Shea) recitative, and also posed for the ‘‘ Kerry 
Dance,” in which Mr. Sonnekalb cut rather an incongruous 
figure accompanying at the piano. The program was too 
long. 

On Thursday afternoon Mrs. Mary L. Lucas gave a 
musicale at the Hotel Waldorf, assisted by Mlle. Mathilde 
Pastor, harpist ; Mr. Hubert Arnold, violinist; Mrs. John 
J. Turner, baritone, and a ladies’: quartet, composed of 
Mrs. Lucas, Miss M. J. Kirkpatrick, Miss Laura Esperanza 
Garrigue and Miss Rebecca May Hall. The numbers 
calling for mention were Gaul’s solo and quartet, ‘* List! 
the Cherubic Host,’’ which was nicely sung by the quartet ; 
the harp playing of Mlle. Pastor, who was announced as 
‘*solo harpist from the Imperial Theatre, Warsaw, Rus- 
sia,” and the fine piano accompaniments of Mrs. Elinor 
Garrigue Ferguson. As a fact, the piano accompaniments 
were the best feature of the afternoon and deserve more 
than a word of praise. 

Mrs. Lucas, whose voice in the quartet before she was 
heard in solo sounded pure and penetrating, lost ground 
when left to her own devices. Her voice is a very small 
one; it is further not posed, as she drags her medium 
register away into her head, and has other faults of 
production which need to be attended to. With proper 
training this small, timid voice, which has some sweetness 
in it, might be made to do nice work, but a solo like ‘* Ad- 
dio terra nativa,” from ‘‘ L’Africaine,” is not likely to lie 
within her furthest powers, and at present is a rather 
disastrous mistake. 

The first public meeting of the Manuscript Society for 
this season was held on Wednesday evening, at Chickering 
Hall. It was, with one exception, an orchestral concert. 
The entire Manuscript burden was laid upon the shoulders 
of the Seidl orchestra, which assembled in its entirety. 
The exception lay in the songs of Victor Harris, which were 
sung by Miss Marguerite Hall and accompanied on piano 
by the composer. They may be mentioned primarily as 
not only one of the most popular, but one of the most meri- 
torious in their way of the program numbers. 

The “‘ Butterflies and Buttercups” is a gem. ‘‘A Mel- 
ody ” and ‘‘I Know Not if Moonlight” are of equal invent- 
ive melodic merit, with a less popular tinge. The accom- 
paniments of Victor Harris, with their own melody and 
skillful harmonic beauty, are more than a background fora 
voice. Miss Marguerite Hall sang the songs beautifully, as 
she always does. 

Henry Holden Huss was of course to the fore. He is 
prolific. Yet if his muse ran barren he would still have to 
be actively present at the Manuscript Society. He would 
have to play somebody else's offspring if nothing else, and 
he is moved by a spirit which his fingers do not always 
obey. And, apropos of his piano playing, he is going to 
have a musician and critic invitation afternoon at Mason & 
Hamlin Hall to-morrow (Thursday), when he will be 
heard in his new concerto, which later he will play in pub- 
lic with the BostonSymphony Orchestra. It has not been 
told yet who will play second piano, 

Mr. Huss had one song at the Manuscript, a setting to 
Tennyson’s ‘‘ Home they brought her warrior dead.” It 
was sung by Miss Babette Huss, who was so painfully 
nervous that one could arrive at little particular beauty be- 
yond the accompaniment, which was quite beautiful in- 
deed. 

There was also a fine song by P. A. Schnecker, ‘‘ The 
Shepherdess,” sung by Mrs. Carl Alves admirably. George 
F. Bristow had a tone poem ‘ Jibbenainosay,” Carl C. 
Mueller, two movements of a symphony ; Jaroslaw de Zie- 
linski two movements from a suite ‘‘ Cleopatra,” Carl V. 
Lachmund had a ‘‘ Tarantella,” and Julian Edwards the 
overture to an opera ‘‘ Elfinella.” 

Mr. Courtlandt Palmer played for the second time at the 
residence of Mr. George W. Vanderbilt on Tuesday even- 
ing of last week. These affairs being in the nature of 
a social function the elect audience of about 100 is naturally 
bound to approve, yet Mr. Palmer buckles down as zeal- 
ously to work as he might for any paying public. He was 
supported by the Seid] Orchestra and played the fugue of 
the Bach-Tausig ‘‘ Toccata and Fugue,” in especial, with 
fine, clean force. He earned his applause. Mr. Seidl 
served up an orchestral dish on his own account, which was 
listened to with attention, although the interest which made 
the guests convene was centred round the haut-monde 
pianist. 
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The second concert of the season by the Arion Society 
took place at the society’s hall, East Fifty-ninth street, on 
Sunday evening last. The program was lengthy, including 
eleven numbers, of which four were double; yet as there 
were no encores and no waits it did not take too long in 
performance. The soloists were: Lillian Blauvelt, so- 
prano; Wm. H. Rieger, tenor, and G. W. Ferguson, bari- 
tone. The house was packed with an audience intelligent 
enough to let few good points escape them, and which ap- 
plauded generously at the right times and places. 

The society sang admirably. There were positively no 
weak spots in the body. The a capella choruses in partic- 
ular were perfection in tone and phrasing, and the delicate 
or brilliant or sombre color which this male chorus can im- 
part to the various moods of composition is at times almost 
marvelous. Carl Attenhofer’s ‘* Vale Carissima” was one 
of the most artistic and purest bits «f singing conceivable 
by achorus. They cansing like a band of trumpets at 
will, and again with a tone shaded almost to invisibility 
but far reaching and clear. 

And then their enunciation is distinct; every syllable car- 
ries, a great and not a common virtue with achorus. Every 
Arion number becomes a song of which the meaning is 
quite clear. 

Max Bruch’s ‘‘ Normannenzug,” Johann Herbeck's ‘* Der 
Landsknecht”’ and the ‘‘ Wanderlied” from Wilhelm Tau- 
bert's cantata ‘‘ Der Landsknecht ” were given with orches- 
tra. The latter number had a quintet composed of Lillian 
Blauvelt, Wm. H. Rieger, Oscar Saenger, G. W. Ferguson 
and Wm. Lohr, and was impressively sung. A new chorus, 
‘* Drei dunkle Tannen,” by Louis Koemmenich, was the 
most interesting among anew group. The old war horses 
though, like Schumann's ‘‘ Der traiimende See” and We- 
ber’s ‘‘ Liitzows wilde Jagd,” the latter sung with fine, bold 
spirit, allowed the new works but a medium showing. Mr. 
Van der Stucken, who has every reason to be proud of his 
chorus, conducted them with that amplitude of beat and 
liberality of gesture which are his characteristics, but he 
gets the effects. 

Lillian Blauvelt sang the “ Bell” aria from Lakmé and 
the ‘‘ Bolero” from the ‘Sicilian Vespers” deliciously. 
The notes fell in a silver shower, and again it must be re- 
marked how much larger this pure, round voice is growing. 
She trills and carols and runs with the same flexible ease, 
but in cantabile passages of late the voice shows more 
weight. She had the principal applause of the evening, 
and the ‘‘Schén, schén” which ran round the building 
ought to have been grateful to her. 

G. W. Ferguson sang Wagner's ‘‘ Die Beiden Grena- 
diere,” the accompaniment instrumentated by Mr. Van der 
Stucken. It didn’t make the hit of the old Schumann 
stand-by. Mr. Rieger was heard in an arioso from Alex- 
ander Borodin’s opera, ‘‘ Prince Igor,” new—there was a 
lot new—and while he sang well it was not a grateful solo 
for him. The orchestra gave the ballet music from Rubin- 
stein’s ‘‘ Feramors”’ extremly well, and the wood wind 
was in noticeable good order throughout the evening. 

The noise carried on throughout the building during the 
performance ought to be repressed. As the doorways 
open with portiéres, which are left drawn back, it has free 
passage into the auditorium, and at times during this last 
concert was distracting. 

It was not surprising to this concert goer that Mira Hel- 
ler at the opera did not set the town on fire at her début in 
‘*Mignon.” She has a small apartment at the Hotel Nor- 
mandie, and seen at home, as she was for quite a little chat 
the other morning, she proved nothing short of painfully 
uninteresting. She has a large, vacuous smile, the one 
thing which varies while it does not illumine a lymphatic, 
large featured countenance. She neither looks, talks nor 
does she move with any particular intelligence or grace. 
There is no temperament expressed in any form, and not 
even the suggestion of temperament hidden anywhere 
away. 

Her prettiness is a myth. Even were her face not so 
dull she is quite too hopelessly fat for a young woman, and 
has lost her outline inexcusably. She initiates nothing in 
conversation, but assents pretty much to all that is said to 
her, always with the large smile and never a gleam in the 
eye. The one gleam which did appear was when the De 
Reszkés were spoken of, and then a certain amount of re- 
ligious light was visible in connection with the two men, 
who are her gods in the world of friendship and of art. If 
Heller were really pretty she might be called ingenuous. 
As it is she is bucolic. She does not dress well, and has no 
little feminine arts. One would like to endow her with a 
set of nerves which should inform her exterior with any 
form of susceptibility, even disagreeable. Anything would 
be an improvement on her present negative, nerveless 
personality. 

Maurizio Bensaude is a born ‘‘ Toreador,” who has his 
home up at 329 Lexington avenue, and is a very intelligent 
and agreeable fellow away from the theatre. That is, he 
says himself he was born to play ‘‘ Toreador,” and looking 
at and talking with him you would feel inclined to believe 
it. He was born in the Azores, a Portuguese, and was an 
actor before he becamea singer. The bull fighter he knows 
to the last letter, within and without his own ring and on 
his own ground, and physically, although a little stocky, 
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Bensaude is light and agile, and would seem well cut out 
for the part. He is a young man, only twenty-six, and the 
most agreeably conventional in clothes and cut—a well 
groomed boulevardier before anything else. He is in- 
tensely in earnest about everything he likes, and of course 
burns to sing ‘‘ Escamillo,” about which he will probably 
continue to burn while the massive Edouard strives to 
adapt his kingly, stern physique to the elastic réle. 

This is one of the most amusing things with all the art- 
ists. They all want to sing something else, which they 
don’t and probably won't get; and as a fact eight times out 
ten it would appear that they were right in their own esti- 
mate of where best they might make a success. But they 
sit at home and seethe and yearn and bemoan, and indeed 
the seething done by the Metropolitan galaxy is a boiling 
vat of wretchedness. 

Bensaude has a charming Spanish wife, young, pretty, 
also a singer, known over Southern Europe as Giulietta de 
Fano. They live uptown in an atmosphere of refined, well- 
regulated comfort in a private house. Bensaude thinks 
himself about at his best as ‘‘ Figaro” in the ‘‘ Barber.” 

Apropos of the work of the barber, it was refreshing 
enough the other day to see Stavenhagen with a conven- 
tionally shorn head when he entered the Hudson drawing 
rooms. After a few seconds, however, he managed to run 
both hands with prepared recklessness through what hair 
there was, and having succeeded in making of it a ferocious 
aureole, sat down in brooding satisfaction. Without, Mr. 
Stavenhagen may look like any other man, but within he 
will not drop down to an orderly hair arrangement any 
more than his other middle Europe brethren. 








Musical Items. 


Mary Louise Clary.—Miss Clary, the contralto, started 
for the West last week to fill her first series of ‘‘ Messiah” 
engagements. She sings in Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapo- 
lis, Oberlin, Toledo, Boston, and then returns to this city 
for Christmas, after which she again starts West for another 
set of engagements, including ‘‘ Messiah” in Pittsburg 
and Louisville, her home, if the date for the latter can be 
arranged so that she can accept it. Her next engagement 
in the East is in Newark January 2. 

Innes Resigns.—Bandmaster Innes, of the Thirteenth 
Regiment, has sent for the second time his resignation to 
Colonel Austin, in which he insists onits acceptance. The 
concert business having grown to such enormous propor- 
tions, it was not possible for Mr. Innes to do justice to his 
regimental duties. A syndicate has been formed for the 
purpose of exploiting ‘‘ War and Peace” through the com- 
ing spring, summer and fall seasons. The title of the en- 
larged organization will be ‘‘Innes’ Famous Military 
Orchestra,” producing the great historical-musical spec- 
tacle, ‘‘ War and Peace,” under the management of the 
Innes’ Syndicate, of New York; Col. W. H. Stevenson, 
president and treasurer ; F, N. Innes, general manager and 
director. 

A Communication.— The following unsigned com- 
munication was received this week by Tue Musicar 
CourRIER : 

The statement in THE MUSICAL COURIER of December 8 that Mr. 
John F. Luther, of 344 East Eighty-fifth street, New York, “is said to 
be a direct descendant of the great Reformer, Martin Luther,” cannot 
be correct, as all the Reformer’s children were daughters, and none 
had children named Luther. It is probable that the gentleman al- 
luded to is, as is the writer of this, a direct descendant of Martin 
Luther’s father. 

Tercentenary of Gustavus Adolphus.—The concert 
given by the Swedish Singing Society Brage, of Worcester, 
Mass., in celebration of the tercentenary of Gustavus 
Adolphus, the Swedish King, was attended by over 1,500 
of the Swedish residents. Hjalmar Nilsson conducted the 
orchestra and chorus of over 100 voices. 

Free Scholarships.—Although the Chicago Musical 
College awarded over twenty-five free anda great many 
partial scholarships at the opening of this school year, the 
directors have decided to give as Christmas presents nine 
free and several partial scholarships in the piano, violin, 
vocal and dramatic departments to talented pupils who are 
unable to pay for a musical education. Applicants will be 
examined before Christmas. 

Mr. George H. Rowe.—Mr. Geo. H. Rowe, director of 
music in the Conservatory of Music, connected with the 
Lone Star School of Oratory and Belles-Letters, of Dallas, 
Tex., has been busy of late playing in concerts in Dallas 
and in adjacent towns. His solos Sundays in the First 
Baptist Church, with the superb pipe organ in that place of 
worship, are very interesting. His connection as director 
of music in Cading College the last eight years has given 
him an enviable reputation in the Southwest. He has also 
served the Texas Music Teachers’ Association as president 
and vice-president. 

Schliewen Quartet Concerts.—The promoters of the 
proposition to have the Schliewen String Quartet, of Indi- 
anapolis, give a series of concerts, have received a suffi- 
cient number of subscriptions to warrant them in feeling 
that the success of the enterprise is assured. The opening 
concert will not be given until the last of the month on ac- 
count of the multiplicity of other attractions. The pro- 
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gram which the quartet will render will include some of the 


finest chamber works ever written. Each concert will be 
varied by the addition of vocal numbers, for which favor- 
ite singers will be secured. 

New York Musicians Elect Officers.—The annual 
election of officers of the Musical Union, which comprises 
the majority of the musicians in this city, held in the Old 
Homestead Hall, Ninety-first street and Third avenue, 
December 12, was very spirited, there being two candidates 
for president, three for vice-president, two for treasurer 
and three for secretary. There were 963 votes cast. The 
result was as follows: For president, Brewer, 631; Reiff, 
312. For vice-president, 246; Franko, 431; 
Puerner, 266. For treasurer, Rutze, 129; Rosen, 822. For 
Secretary, Henet, 609; Pfieffer, 197; Rockow, 154. 

Schenectady’s New Society.—The Schenectady Choral 
Society has been formed and Prof. A. L. Barnes, of Utica, 
has beer selected as conductor. The following officers 
have been elected: President, C.G. Smedberg ; treasurer, 
Miss Alice Clute ; secretary, C. W. Rice ; executive com- 
mittee, C. G. Smedberg, W. L. Parker, W. F. Rost, C. A. 
Winslow, Miss Alice Clute, Miss Della C. Young; con- 
ductor, A. L. Barnes ; accompanist, Prof. W. F. Rost. 

Albany.—Prof. Du Mouchel will produce the celebrated 
‘* Napoleon” mass by Lessueur on Christmas at the Cathe- 
dral of the Immaculate Conception. 

The Sutro Sisters.—Rose and Ottilie Sutro, the ensem- 
ble pianists, last night gave a concert at Baltimore Music 
Hall with the assistance of Geo. W. Fergusson, baritone. 
The following was the program : 
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Bente TP Brie ccc ccc ccccosenecastbesdeccoccsudisetshivess estas Mozart 
Aria, “‘Roi de Lahore “O promise of a joy divine’ Massenet 
Rees TramaGemata, op. 06, Wiheccccccectessscdsneccccscibisas Brahms 
ROBES, CPi TBicccesecccccccccccscvcces  <qedvece qbasevnstacesetyin Chopin 
“The Two Grenadiers ”’............+4++ o6dsecdactuent dentures Wagner 
Impromptu on atheme from Schumann’s “ Manfred,”’ op. 66..Reinecke 


Bo ccosss ovcunsedecsetondacs suum Heller 


Tarantelle, op. 8, No : 
G. W. Chadwick 


“ Thou art so like a flower,” op. 11, No. 3..... 


i  <cccobnctaccetds cqaissdechiedarevet .C. A. E. Harriss 
Op. 35, Variations on a theme from Beethoven Sonata, 
GHEE, TIO. Bocce cccccccvccevescvoccesees covseccseee. Saint-Saéns 


Georgetown Orchestra.—Herman C. Rakemann, con- 
ductor of the Georgetown Orchestra, gives his forty-eighth 
concert at Metzerott Hall, Washington, D. C., on January 


4, with this program : 


I GTO oss cccdccccqcccccscetnceccoscesccedseuens Bizet 
SCORE ee Sg ere oa 0 cca cet ccescccccscvesecstvccedeus Verdi 
Orchestra accompaniment 
Mrs. Thomas C. Noyes 
PP EA OOO, 5 6 « iccdes conde cetnceccedecceucezeves Nesvadba 
Passe-pied, string orchestra........ Bbbecachccdhs cendscudivevenes Gillet 
’Cello solo, Mr. Rudolph Green. 

i A: cc ceeclatcehsediaen, Solu dats one GaNeanane Liszt 
Piano and orchestra 
Mr. John Porter Lawrence. 

Overture, ‘‘ May” (manuscript)............0.es00+ .A. N. Wight 
(First time in America. 

PL» <i cxuscundenccuheceuseneneenessusecasant Mascheroni 
Violin obligato, Mr. Rakemann. 

Mrs. Thomas C. Noyes. 

P. Lacome 


Mascarade, Airs de Ballet.............-. : 
East Side Concerts.—The fifth * 

Institute Hall, New York, occurred last evening. 

lowing were the artists and the program : 


East Side Concert” at 
The fol- 


Sonata for piano (op. 5, F MimOr)..........ceeeeeeeeeeeeneeees Beethoven 


Xaver Scharwenka 


Songs— 

“Schiliese mir die Augen beide”......ccccocsecccccsccccce Max Stange 
PR IEET bi ond thc cncn ccc seccnddccawdadsxedidsocbornneiuceded . Taubert 
Mr. Rolker. 

IPO Ge DAG Oeio ccc ccnccantiordag hecasetadscecadquecsecnswdes Leonard 
Miss Emma Cohn. 

Melodie Russe—‘' The Nightingale”’........ ind cGpeaceeee 
Overture to Rossini’s “ Wilaas Terk nec cicccsgccwsenviccscs Gounod 
Xaver Scharwenka. 

Wallen, “Rowen © Gite ei idascvncetvectvenncedecsss Gounod 
Miss Carlotta Pinner. 

... Thomé 


Raabe TAMING, «sic co ccacdetccstavidntndeedsewes 
 iviiatceceted consntccgveareats 

Miss Cohn 

WR BEG 6 co So dke Vitdosncdsthdieslecdddatees 

Miss Pinner and Mr. Rolker 

POR ons covnseuandins ) 

Spanisches Standchen.... 7 
Polischer Tanz, op. 3...... 

Xaver S« 


Theodor Salmon.—The Pittsburg ‘‘ Sunday Press” has 
this to say of Mr. Salmon’s third concert of the series the 


Wieniawski 





édeesween Nicolai 


.Xaver Scharwenka 


harwenka. 


pianist is giving in that city: 

That Theodor Salmon is a favorite with Pittsburgers was again 
demonstrated last Thursday exening, when, 
state of the weather, a large and cultured at 


despite the disagreeable 


ience assembled at the 
Cc 


North Avenue M. E. Church to hear his thir oncert. Mr. Salmon 
was never heard to better advantage thay on this occasion, and espe- 
cially was he happy in the Chopin numbers, in which he displayed 
his marvelous technic, beautiful singing touch and musicianly con- 
ception of the Polish composer’s works. He also gave a most fin- 
ished reading of the Beethoven Sonate, op. 31, No. 3, which brought 


bers which fol- 
Mrs. 


him warm and prolonged applause. The other num 
lowed were equally successful and thoroughly appreciated. 
Elizabeth Mathews sang the ‘‘Sancta Maria,”’ by Faure, and later in 


the evening Ambroise Thomas’ * Summer Night.” 





this musical feast was 


Another genuine treat onthe program of 


the piano playing of Miss Lillian Smith, who gave a most artistic 
and brilliant performance of the “Hungarian Fantasia,” by Liszt. 
Miss Sybil Gow, violinist, gave two selections, a concerto by De 


and won golden opinions by 


Beriot, and Wieniawski’s “ Legend,’ 
her beautiful playing. Miss Kier, reader, 
bers. 

The program closed with the familiar “Invitation 
Weber, arranged for two pianos, and was played by Miss Grace Med- 
bury and Mr. Salmon ina most delightful manner. Miss Medbury 
contributed also the accompaniments of the evening, and acquitted 
herself with artistic honors. 


was heard in two num- 


a la Valse,” by 
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‘ ated the amorous knight since he first appeared in 
the role at Blackpool on August 31, this being the first 
ypera formed by the company this season. Mr. Bispham 
has been for several years a great student of Shakespeare's 

ucters, and especially this one, and he has succeeded 
a thoroughly individual characterization of the 
maT th 
\t the first performance Mr. Bispham had the valuable 
ussistance of Mr. Beerbohm Tree, who came over from his 
theatre at Blackpool to add a few touches to Mr. 
pham's most effective make-up. 
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was the most distinguishing feature. His performance cer- 
tainly stood the test of comparison with that of most of the 
| artists who have appeared in the part, whether regarded 
| from a vocal or histrionic standpoint. It was an artistic 
| and consistent piece of character painting, neither offen- 
sively realistic nor, on the other hand, farcically impos- 
sible.”—‘* Musical Times,”’ November, 1894. 


An Interesting Chat With Watkin 
Mills. 


HE ship ploughed up the bay, bearing on 
board, among others, Mr. Watkin Mills, the English 


bass-baritone. Arriving at his hotel, he unpacked his 


luggage, and hardly before getting fairly on his land legs 
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Hall, where I sang in oratorio some fifty-five times, the Crys- 
tal Palace, the Richter Concerts, the Festivals of Leeds, 
Birmingham, Worcester, Gloucester, Bristol, Wolverhamp- 
ton, Cheltenham, Hanley and others. In fact, since be- 
coming known, I have had to do with all of the chief musi- 
cal events outside of opera in Great Britain, and have sung 
many of the baritone parts of the works of Hindel, Bach, 
Mendelssohn, Haydn, Berlioz, Gounod, Sullivan and 
others. 

‘No doubt one of the greatest factors in my success has 
been the exceptional advantage that I had of special coach- 
ing in these parts by Sir Joseph Barnby, probably the great- 
est living authority on the traditions of oratorio, who took 
an active interest in me from the first. This priceless aid, 
which is not now obtainable in any great degree for the 
reason that the popular principal of the Guildhall School 
of Music has so much under his con- 
trol, was supplemented by further 
study with Signor Randegger and 
Mr. Alfred Blume.” 

‘* What is the range of your voice, 
Mr. Mills?” 

‘*From lower E flat to upper F— 
just over two octaves. Thus I am 
able to give natural production of 
the bass parts, as well as the right 
effect inthe baritone réles. I have fre- 
quently sung both réles in the same 
work. One instance was in the case 
of Benoit’s ‘Lucifer,’ at the Albert 
Hall, when I took the two roles at 
two days’ notice. Another illustra- 
tion: The bass failed at an impor- 
tant concert in Scotland for Dvorak’; 
‘Requiem.’ I was telegraphed for, 
learned the music en route, and gave 
the work the next evening. Yes, I 
have sung the ‘ Messiah’ over 100 
times, twenty-four of these being at 
the Albert Hall.” 

** What will you do henceforth ?” 

‘‘I sing ‘ The Messiah’ in Toronto 
December 13, then tour Canada for 
One week, going to Montreal, Ottawa, 
Quebec. My répertoire will also 
comprise miscellaneous ballads. I 
am due in Boston for two concerts 
December 23 and 25, giving ‘ The 
Messiah’ each time with the Handel 
and Haydn Society. Then I return 
to New York for two concerts, Decem- 
ber 28 and 29, with the New York 
Oratorial Society at Carnegie Hall. 
I go from here to Cincinnati for two 
orchestral concerts, December 31 and 
January 1, giving ‘The Messiah’ 
with the Theodore Thomas Orches- 
tra. February 22 Ising at Columbus, 
Ohio, and after miscellaneous en- 
gagements I shall sing at the Albany 
Festival under Dr. Mees, and in May I 
sing at the Pittsfield Festival, the 
scene of my first appearance in 
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with a cordiality that bespeaks 

appreciation of his merits. 

We give below a few press notices 

culled from the hundreds that his acting in this character ; 

has called f 
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y action was replete with unctuous roguery, and there | 

a humanity about his gigantic frame that admirably | 


orth | 
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ificial aids. His singing is even more worthy | 

1ise, for a fine, flexible, mellifluous voice lent addi- 

tional charm to the delightful music allotted to the part.”— 
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hester Evening Mail,” November 13. 

Bispham's ‘ Falstaff’ was artistic to a degree. 
» part of the gay, rascally knight was conceived and 
d out with considerable power and judgment, and 
lorious music allotted to the fat old filibuster sung | 
Mr. Bispham possesses a splendid | 
Both vocally 
3ispham was well nigh faultless.”— | 


vith excellent taste 
It is rich, mellow and sympathetic. 
and histrionically Mr 
‘* Sunday Chronicle,” November 18. 
‘Mr. Bisph 


good natured, dissolute knight with wonderful 


um's study throughout was life-like, present- 
ing the 
y tealism, and the artist’s strong and 


lightness and merr 


pleasing voice well suited the music of the part.”—Bristol 
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Falstaff’ 


es,”” November 20. 
was played by Mr. David Bispham in mas- 


terly style. Gifted with a splendid voice of great range, 
he gave to Verdi's music a masterly exposition, and well 
deserved the applause his work called forth.”—Sheffield 


‘ Independent,” November 6. 
‘In Bradford * * * the season opened with a more 


than creditable performance of Verdi's‘ Falstaff,’ in which 
Mr. Bispham’s admirable impersonation of the fat knight 


MR. DAVID BISPHAM AS “FALSTAFF.” 


he packed up again and made off for the Queen’s Domin- 
ion, arriving in Toronto last Tuesday morning. 

It was while he was in the midst of the chaotic mass of 
unpacked habiliments, &c., that he found time to relate 
something of interest for publication in THe Musicat 
CourigR. 

‘* How shall I begin?” he asked. 

“At the beginning. By the way, you have never told 
the Americans about your life. That first; then say some- 
thing about your movements since leaving the States last 


| spring and what you intend doing after you shall have fin- 


ished this tour.” 
‘‘T was born at Painswick, Gloucestershire, England, of 
a musical family, and was early initiated in church work as 
leading chorister. At the age of eighteen I developeda 
baritone voice, and was soon engaged for concerts in the 
west of England. My success induced me to abandon a 
lucrative business and go up to London, where I spent the 
| first eighteen months studying with Mr. Edwin Holland at 
| the Royal Academy of Music. After this I was with Si- 
| gnor F, Blasco, of Milan, forayear. Returning to England 
| I made my début at the Crystal Palace Saturday Concert on 
| May 17, 1884. Mr. Carl Rosa, who was always look- 
ing after talent, soon heard of me and made overtures 
| to me to appear in opera, which I did, playing the part of 
|‘ Baldassare’ in ‘La Favorita’ with such success that I 

was immediately offered a three years’ engagement. 

‘‘My friends advised me to keep to oratorio and concert 
| work, a field which I felt that I was adapted for. I 
| think that I was wise in following the counsel of friends, 
| for I have since attained to the position of leading baritone 
| at all of the principal concerts in England, at the Albert 





America. 

**T shall be kept busy until June, 
1895, when I must return to England 
to fill certain lateengagements. Asa 
matter of fact my friends are rather put about that I am re- 
maining away so long. Iam thus obliged to give upsinging 
at several important concerts that occur during the London 
season, as I am cut out of that altogether. Upon the other 
hand, I am not going to complain, because I like to feed on 
new pastures, and the Americans have received me so 
heartily that I am glad to come.” 

‘** You have never been to Australia ?” 

‘* No, but I am going—at least I expect to—but of course 
that can’t be contemplated before 1896.” 








Pittsburg Symphony Society.—Mrs. Julie L. Wyman 
will be the soloist at the third Symphony concert at Pitts- 
burg, January 3. Miss Gertrude May Stein, of New York, 
has been engaged for the fourth concert. 

A Concert for the Poor.—A charming concert was given 
December 4 for the poor at Institute Hall, New York. The 
audience seemed delighted, especially with the artistic per- 
formances of Mme. Flavie van den Hende and Mrs. Fred- 
eric Nathan, a pupil of Anna Lankow. Mr. Averill and 
Mr. Bradley were heard to advantage. 

Elsa Kutscherra.—That German Lieder and opera 
singer, Elsa Kutscherra, has made two Western concert 
trips and has met with excellent success, securing re-en- 
gagements. She is a member of the Damrosch German 
Opera Company and will be heard under proper auspices 
next February at the Metropolitan Opera House. 

ANTED—Contralto in quartet choir of large Jew- 

ish congregation, for Saturday and Sunday ser- 

vices. Must be good soloist, as well as quartet singer, and 

good reader. Address,Sol Blumenthal, 48 North Third 
street, Philadelphia. 
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RITING of “ Faust” at this late day one 
W finds himself in the predicament mentioned by 
Hazlitt when he said that to describe ‘‘ Hamlet” was as 

ficult as to describe one’s own face. It cannot be said 


that any of the performances following the production of 
Gounod's masterpiece have revealed any new beauties in 


nor can it be affirmed that any new view has 





been taken off its story or personages, either as to signifi- 
symbols of exposition, save in so far as individual 
yeen modified, externally, by the tempera- 
1e of the interpreters. 
The actual ‘‘ Faust" is the ‘‘ Faust” of Gounod’s “ pre- 
‘ Mephistopheles,” as far as the powers of the 
inger extend, the typical ‘t Mephistopheles” of Faure, 
who, however, was not the original Tempter in point of 
date. As for the ‘t Marguerites,” they have fashioned 
themselves either upon memories and traditions of Mme. 
Miolan-Carvalho, whose picture of Goethe’s heroine was 
the most studied and elaborate that has been beheld, or 
the de Mme. Nilsson and Mme. Lucca, 
tnamedartist presenting alovely spectacle of some- 


ance or 





t and physiq 





lineations of 


what chilling ingenuousness, and the latter a popular type 
of German maidenhood that for absolute naturalness has 
never been equaled 

Since then there has been nothing new to discover 
in ‘‘ Faust.” It is safe to believe that its enduring hold 


in all lands upon public favor is the outcome of its 


worth as an art work. The thirty years that have gone by 
since its earliest presentation have witnessed tremendous 
changes in public taste, and not a few of the idols of the 
first half of the century have been broken and the frag- 


ments scattered to the winds. ‘‘ Faust,” however, has 
during the past five years gathered strength. That much 
of its steady popularity has been due to the quality of its 
representations is undeniable; but the indifference with 
which the production of other operas with equally good 


‘casts" has been received denotes the unimpaired influ- 
ence of the opera itself. 

It drew to the Metropolitan Wednesday what appeared 
ry largest audience of the season, and an au- 


to be the ve 


dience, too, that was brought together rather more by the 
desire to enjoy the representation than by the wish to see 
and be seen-—-an end usually kept most visibly in view on 
many evenings by a fair proportion of the frequenters of 
the opera house. The representation was followed with 
unflagging interest, and the best liked scenes drew out en- 


thusiastic applause. 

rhe were MM. Jean and Edouard de Reszké, 
Signor Ancona, Mme. Melba, Mme. Scalchi and Mlle. Bauer- 
meister, and Signor Mancinelli conducted. With the ex- 
ception of Mme. Scalchi, who was evidently ill at ease and 


artists 


who was quite ill after the performance, the singers were 
all in good form, and all went through their duties with the 
earnestness and skill that have been admired again and 
again. 

Mme. Melba’s ** Marguerite” is a far better portrayal 
than was looked upon last winter ; but when shall we have 
the scene in the church acted with the tragic eloquence 
of Christine Nilsson, or with the deeply impressive melo- 
Lucca? We fear that Mme. 
Melba will never, as an actress, recall the vanished mo- 
ments we refer to, for not even in the final trio, where she 
I in restraint for the last repetition of the 
, there is more calculation than emotion in her song ; 
nor can we name any contemporary prima donna that can 
revive the recollections of the now silent queens of the 


dramatic force of Pauline 


h j r T 
Noids hersel 


theme 


lyric stage. Let us not, though, be ungrateful for the 
superb voice and beautiful art that Mme. Melba exhibits 
to us, and, heeding the Horatian maxim, make the most of 
the day we livein. The audience Wednesday inclined to 


do so, and was more than generous of its tributes of admi- 
ration for the soprano and for Messrs. de Reszké. 

‘ Lohengrin” was given for the second time this season 
The cast, with the exception of M. Plan- 
gon, whose place was taken by M. E. de Reské, was the 
same as that referred to in last week's issue, and the per- 
formance was, if anything, more impressive and smoother 
than the one then reviewed. Mme. Nordica was in better 
form than on the night of her re-entry for the season, and 
her singing was almost flawless. It is of course in the more 
vigorous measures of a réle that this artist is most at ease ; 
in the dreamy passages of Act I. and in the balcony air in Act 
Il. one misses the etherial quality of tone and the delicacy 


Friday evening. 





of execution that correspond, at the opposite extremity, of 
the gamut with the vibrancy and brilliancy of the artist's 
‘‘fortes.” We apprehend that the ‘‘ Bayreuth traditions,” 
upon which somewhat wearisome emphasis has of late 
been laid, concern themselves but little with the finer 
characteristics of song. M.ne. Nordica’s work, contrasted 
with her execution last season, rather strengthens us in this 
belief, which is founded upon abundant experience of 
Bayreuth performers. 

In her acting, on the other hand, Mme. Nordica has 
made, as already recorded, a marked advance; she will do 
well henceforward, by the acquisition of greater suppleness 
and freedom of action, to conceal the evidenccs of mechan- 
ism that, to the practiced eye, still lie too close to the sur- 
face in her portrayal of ‘‘ Elsa.” Rome was not built ina 
day, and we can afford to wait. Meantime Mme. Nordica, 
in ‘‘ Lohengrin,” should at once moderate her demonstra- 
tion of delight over the reappearauce of her long lost 
brother just before the final curtain. She acted Friday 
with intelligence and force in the parting scene with 
‘* Lohengrin,” and the transition from overwhelming sor- 
row at the loss of her husband to beaming joy at the recov- 
ery of ‘‘ Goffredo”” was unpleasantly rapid. 

Of M. Jean de Reszké’s ‘‘ Lohengrin” there is nothing 
new to be said, nor does M. Edouard de Reszké's ‘‘ Enrico” 
prompt any fresh words of praise. *‘ Telramond” had a 
conventional but very efficient representative in Signor 
Ancona, and Signora Mantelli once more approved herself 
the most admirable singing ‘‘ Ortruda”—the ‘‘ Ortrudas” 
of Fraulein Brandt and of the late Mme. Fursch-Madi must 
in justice be cited as taking precedence as dramatic por- 
trayals of everything since beheld on the lyric stage—we 
remember having listened to. The representation was 
conducted by Signor Mancinelli. 

In respect of the two leading personages, at least, the 
representation of Verdi's ‘‘ Otello” is laid down upon such 
clearly defined lines as to admit of little or no deviation, 
whatever the conditions governing it. The opera is not a 
work of impulse, and if there are a few—a very few— 
passages of the score in which the inspired composer of 
half a century ago discloses his identity, ‘* Otello” as a 
whole smells of the lamp. The same reflection is suggested 
by its performance, especially in so faras Signor Tamagno 
is concerned in it. Notwithstanding the fine dramatic 
outbursts to which a vigorous temperament and tremendous 
power of voice impart abundant realism, the experienced 
observer has little difficulty in detecting the mechanism 
that uederlies the portrayal, a mechanism that, in the case 
of M. Maurel, is so admirably disguised by the singer's 
consummate art as only to be perceptible on very close 
familiarity with his portrayal. 

The question as to how far precise preparation should 
enter into the presentation of a character on the stage is 
one that has been discussed within the memory of man 
since the days of Macready, and it is as far from settle- 
ment now as when it was broached. It may be taken for 
granted however, that where the mechanical elaboration 
of a réle is not carried to excess it will not put fetters upon 
genius, and will certainly be of great assistance to players 
of moderate worth. All that can be asked is that the 
springs of action be concealed from view. When Wagner, 
for example, counted the steps that ‘‘ Vanderdecken” 
takes in his first monologue, he had no thought that the 
singer would take themin sucha way that the spectator 
mighty beat time nightly to their progress. 

M. Maurel’s delineation of “ Iago,” studied as to every 
attitude, every gesture, every inclination of his head, 
though undoubtedly built upon on this principle, only sug- 
gests it to the initiated. M. Tamagno’s more spasmodic 
acting occasionally does, but mainly through comparison be- 
tween the more subtle parts of the picture with the episodes 
in which the tenor’s temperamental characteristics have 
freedom to express themselves. The two representations, 
withal, evolved from careful consideration and after pro- 
tracted experiment, do not, when offered again and again, 
prompt new comment. 

It is only necessary, therefore, to mention that ‘‘ Otello” 
was sung for the second time at the Saturday matinée, in 
presence of a large audience, that did not, however, crowd 
the opera house, and that the spectators were most enthu- 
siastic over M. Maurel’s picturesque and exquisitely 
finished portrayal of ‘‘ Iago,” and over the artistically un- 
even, but vivid and forceful ‘* Otello” of Signor Tamagno, 
who, by the way, was not always true to pitch. Satur- 
day’s performance had greater eloquence than that of the 
Monday previous, through Mme. Eames’ bettered vocal 
condition. She had no occasion this time to be sparing of 
herself and she sang with a fine quality, as well as with a 
broad volume of tone, the music allotted to ‘‘ Desdemona ”’ ; 
disappointing music, rather, for in ‘‘ Otello” the melodious 
Verdi of the past has made way, as noted already in this 
place, for the modern and realistic Verdi, and the com- 
poser of ‘‘ Rigoletto” and ‘‘ Trovatore” is only recalled by 
the merest germs. 

There are nota few of these in Signor Tamagno’s réle, 
é. g., the duet with which Act I. terminates, and the mono- 
logue—‘' Dio! mi potevi scagliar"—in Act II., only tomen- 
tion two instances, in which the art of M. Jean de Reszké, 
for example, would lend a totally different aspect to the 





tonal picture of the ‘‘ Moor.” But if we were to have the 
ideal ‘‘ Romeo” in ‘‘ Otello,” what would become of those 
splendid outbursts of jealous fury, of the purely animal 
roar for ‘‘Sangue! sangue!” that we owe to Signor Ta- 
magno? 

Saturday evening's representation of ‘‘ Lucia di Lammer- 
moor” drew forth, as expected, an overflowing audience. 
We have no thought of ascribing the presence of the 
throng to the opera, to which, as a whole, we would will- 
ingly bid farewell. The announcement that Mme. Melba, 
who has hitherto emerged as “* Lucia” at the regular tariff, 
was to sing Donizetti’s music at ‘‘ popular prices,” was 
quite eloquent enough, three days previous, to sell every 
seat in the house. The performance was a most satisfac- 
tory one all around, and Mme. Melba's ‘‘ mad scene”—only 
to cite the culminating number of the prima donna’s share 
of the score—aroused, and justly, immense enthusiasm. 
Recalling Mme. Patti in her very best days, we have no 
hesitancy in saying that even that unquestioned sovereign 
of the singer's art, gifted with a voice that Mme. Melba’s 
does not equal in richness or evenness, never sang the 
‘*mad scene” with greater purity of tone, flexibility of 
execution or smoothness of finish. 

The tenor of the evening was Signor Russitano, who 
more than confirmed our faith in his merits. He is cer- 
tainly not an impressive personality, and his redundancy of 
gesture, often suggesting a superfluity of hands, is a trifle 
annoying; but he is the possessor of a real tenor voice— 
real as to timbre, flexibility and compass; it is an even 
voice, too, and is managed, if not with the skill that makes 
vocal tone as varied in its powers of expression as the 
strings of a violin under the fingers of a Thomson or an 
Ysaye, at least with the judgment, certainty and good taste 
of a first rate artist. His singing was good through- 
out, and his death scene capital. Signor Bensaude was 
commendable as ‘‘ Enrico.” The sextet was of course 
redemanded. Signor Bevignani conducted. 

In making known to an American audience *‘ Elaine,” an 
opera in four acts and six tableaux, with words by Paul 
Ferrier and music by H. Bemberg, Messrs. Abbey & 
Grau appear to have been actuated by a desire to encour- 
age a young composer who has been ‘‘ persona grata’ in 
English musical circles for the last two or three years, 
rather than by any thought of swelling their coffers. 
‘‘ Elaine,” which was brought out Monday evening, never 
achieved in London anything beyond a ‘* succés d’estime,” 
and there were no grounds for belief that its recognition 
on this side of the ocean would be more enthusiastic than it 
was abroad. ‘ 

As represented at the Metropolitan, Monday, with prac- 
tically the same artists that performed in it in Europe, 
‘* Elaine” held the attention of a distinctly intelligent and 
fashionable audience and often stirred the listeners to 
applause ; at no stage of the proceedings, however, did the 
music impress itself upon the listeners with the decision 
and force of impact that should emanate from a work pos- 
sessed of real vitality. When it did arouse the people from 
the condition of placid enjoyment superinduced by absorp- 
tion of a prodigious quantity of mellifluous measures, a 
question arose as to the share of the singers in the result 
attained. Inthe three most striking musical episodes of 
the opera M. Jean de Reszké and Mme. Melba might have 
claimed for their work a clear half of the applause bestowed 
upon the numbers they interpreted. 

‘‘Elaine,” withal, is by no means an unworthy effort. 
Considered as the first important work of a young com- 
poser, it denotes a strong trend toward the modern forms 
of operatic music, a naturally graceful style, abundant 
technical skill and excellent taste. A youthful writer that 
can boast gifts and acquirements of this sort is to be en- 
vied, and yet it cannot be conceded that their ownership 
confers, unaided, the right to appeal to the public eye and 
ear for a whole evening through the medium of a four act 
opera, When the fairies of old bore a spite to a mortal 
they crowded about his cradle and loaded it with presents, 
always neglecting, however, the single gift for lack of 
which he must be unhappy through life. This single gift, 
as far as can be determined from a hearing of ** Elaine,” 
was left unbestowed when many others were lavished upon 
Mr. Bemberg. He was not endowed with originality. 

‘‘Elaine,” in truth, is painfully unoriginal. We should 
not like to say that any one measure has been taken bod- 
ily from another composer's score, and yet there are two 
dozen passages that would never have been written had 
Mr. Bemberg left Wagner, Verdi and Gounod unconned. 
We have not the least intention, in expressing our opinion 
on this head, of taxing the younger composer with plagiar- 
ism. Mr. Bemberg has not stooped to certain latter day 
performances that have passed into oblivion when they 
should have pilloried their author for ages ; he has simply 
assimilated in his studies and experience much of the cur- 
rent music of the age, and the process of assimilation has 
not, apparently, been perfect. 

This observation applies to most of the thematic material 
that ‘‘ Elaine” contains, and with still greater force to its 
treatment. Mr. Bemberg’s orchestration has a closer re- 
semblance to Gounod than to Wagner, yet many bits of 
instrumentation reflect, often tentatively and feebly, but 
still perceptibly, the crystalline and streaming harmonies 
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and the exquisite fragments of gorgeous tonal color one 


hears in ‘‘ Tristan” and in ‘‘Lohengrin.” No ’prentice 
hand could write ‘‘ Elaine,” and it is fair to say that if Mr. 
Bemberg later on is touched with a spark of the sacred fire 
his thoughts will not lack suitable raiment. At the same 
time we wish the orchestration of ‘‘ Elaine’ were somewhat 
less elaborate and polished and that themes indicating cre- 
ative power were more frequent than they are. They alone 
are the life blood of a work intended for exposition on the 
operatic stage. 

The story of ‘‘ Elaine” follows Tennyson's poem, and 
M. Ferrier’s book, in which it is rehearsed, is aremarkably 
good libretto that, notwithstanding the want of action in 
the plot, should impel a poetic and fecund musician to pro- 
duce a masterpiece. After a brief overture, largely of a 
martial character, and the theme of which resembles 
strikingly the opening measures of the Vorspiel to the third 
act of ‘‘ Lohengrin "—the ‘‘ fanfares” being interrupted 
by a tuneful motive that is heard again and again during 
the evening, and the number terminating with a rather 
commonplace peroration—the curtain rises upon a hall in 
King Arthur's palace. ‘‘The King,” who enters to some 
sonorous measures, that remind one strongly of ‘‘ Aida,” 
is here to bid farewell to ‘‘Guinevere,” previous to depart- 
ing for the jousts at Camelot. 

The dialogue is carried on to a smooth and somewhat 
sombre accompaniment, and punctuated by a free use of 
the brass outside, and soon the King makes way for 
‘*Launcelot,” who has an interview with ‘‘ Guinevere,” 
who, as in the poem, urges her lover to proceed to 
Camelot as an unknown knight and compete for the prize. 
The accompaniment to the whole scene is rich and elabo- 
rate,and the manner in which the thematic material is 
handled in respect to variety of timbre, if imitative, is none 
the less clever; ‘‘ Launcelot’s” measures, though, were 
only eloquent through M. Jean de Reszké's impassioned 
delivery, and the final ‘‘ duo” is very ordinary indeed. 

In the second scene, at Astolat, ‘‘ Torre,” ‘* Lavaine’ 
and ‘ Astolat” are at supper. A horn outside makes them 
aware of the approach of a guest, and reminds the audience 
of ‘‘Gétterdimmerung” and the arrival of ‘ Siegfried.” 
‘‘Launcelot” enters the hall, anda few minutes later ‘'Elaine” 
appears, and is greeted by ‘‘Launcelot” in a not very felici- 
tous lyric outburst of enthusiasm. The ballad that‘ Elaine” 
sings directly afterward, and the motive of which pervades 
the opera, is a very graceful and naive bit of melody, pro- 
vided with an exquisite, subdued accompaniment by the 
strings, with a few tones here and there from the harp. It 
is the best thing in the score, and really the only number 
in which M. Bemberg shows that he can formulate an idea 
of his own, and it was at once enthusiastically redemanded, 

After ‘‘ Elaine” and ‘‘ Launcelot"” have looked into.gne 
another’s eyes, the knight is left to his meditations.” This 
soliloquy, prefaced by some very ‘* Lohengrin” like meas- 
ures, and also recalling, in situation and orchestral color, 
the opening of Act II. of Gounod’s ‘‘ Romeo et Juliette,” is 
more striking through its accompaniment than through the 
singer's notes, and the allegro, ‘‘Si tu devenais ma 
femme” is downright commonplace; but betwixt the in- 
strumentation and M. de Reszké's varied and animated de- 
livery, it became one of the few striking episodes of the 
opera. Day breaks, and the household reappears, after 
which ‘‘ Elaine,” as in the poem, gives ‘‘ Launcelot” her 
scarf, and the knight starts for Camelot. 


’ 


The first tableau of Act II. is taken up with the tourney. 
It has of late been omitted in London, and could well be 
dispensed with here. It isnot remarkable as to music, for 
the weak, contrasting choruses of peddlers, soldiers and 
courtesans recall the possibilities demonstrated 1n this di- 
rection by Gounod in ‘t Faust,” and by Meyerbeer in ‘‘ Les 
Huguenots,” and M. Bemberg does not even succeed in 
fashioning a symmetrical theme for a brief march, but 
falls back on a series of progressions ending as unsatisfac- 
torily as do the interminable stairways that loom up in an 
opium eater's dream. As a spectacle, too, the tableau was 
disappointing, for horses cannot move freely on a stage. 

Act III. reveals the interior of a grotto, where ‘‘ the 
Hermit” is tending ‘‘ Launcelot,” who has been wounded 
in the tourney. Both the situation, when the curtain rises, 
and ‘the Hermit’s"’ measure once more revive memories 
of ‘* Romeo et Juliette,” and throughout the scene the 
accompaniment is the most interesting part of the score, 
until a brief and dramatic trio is reached, which, as sung 
by the MM. de Reszké and Mme. Melba, was quite im- 
pressive. A very fine duet between ‘‘Launcelot” and 
* Elaine” comes next, melodious at times, exquisitely ac- 
companied, with delightful contrasts between the wood- 
wind and the strings, and some charming touches of horn 
and harp; the personages, too, are as skillfully differen- 
tiated by the music as are the feelings to which they give 
utterance. This duet, rendered to perfection by M. de 
Reszké and Mme. Melba, again elicited generous applause. 

There is not much to admire in Act1V., where ‘‘ Elaine” 
is beheld dying, with surroundings reminding one of the 
last act of ‘‘ Tristan.” The maiden’s final utterances, how- 
ever, are touching, although accompanied by the strings in 
typical melodramatic fashion. Snatches of the lovely 


ballad sung in Act I. recur at this point, accompanied like 


once more the motive of the ballad, and the music as well 
as the surroundings bring to the mind the arrival of the 
swan in ‘‘ Lohengrin,” as the funeral barge floats into 
view. 

‘* Elaine” was performed at the Metropolitan by M. Jean 
de Reszké (‘‘ Launcelot”), M. Edouard de Reszké (‘The 
Hermit”), M. Plangon (‘* Astolat”), M. Mauguiére (‘' La- 
vaine”), M. Castelmary (‘‘Gauvain”), Signor Abramoff 
(‘‘King Arthur”), Mme. Melba (‘* Elaine”), Mlle. Bauer- 
meister (‘‘ Torre”), Mme. Van Cauteren (‘‘Un Ménestrel”) 
and Signora Mantelli (‘Queen Guinevere”). Sufficient 
reference has been made to the tenor and soprano to ren- 
der additional comment unnecessary ; without two such 
interpreters, and especially without the tenor’s aid, 
‘‘ Elaine” as a whole would have been very wearisome. 
The associates of the two leading performers all did effi- 
cient work, except Signora Mantelli, who was ill. Signor 
Mancinelli conducted, and frequently failed to keep down 
the band, to the detriment of the music and the singers. 
The opera was carefully and appropriately put upon the 
stage. The composer was twice summoned before the 
curtain. 

Future arrangements until further notice are as follows: 
To-night, ‘‘ Romeo et Juliette,” with MM. de Reszké and 
Mme. Eames; Friday, ‘‘ Otello,” with Signor Tamagno, 
M. Maurel and Mme. Eames ; Saturday afternoon, ‘* Lohen- 
grin,” with M. Jean de Reszké, M. Plangon and Mmes. 
Melba and Mantelli; Saturday evening, ‘‘La Traviata,” 


with Signor Russitano and Mme. Nordica; Monday, 
‘** Aida,” with Signor Tamagno and Mme Nordica. 
Boston Musical Notes. 
AX ROEDER, the celebrated singing 


M teacher and composer, has just completed his one 
act Indian opera, ‘‘ Wahuma,” of which he is the author of 
both words and music. The plot is highly exciting. This 
little opera will be a curtain raiser to Mr. Roeder's na- 
tional American opera, ‘‘ Barbara Fritchie,” which was 
mentioned at length in a recent number of Tue Musica. 
Courtkr. Although arrangements have not yet been fully 
completed, it is expected that both operas will be per- 
formed this season—probably in April—in New York, 
when celebrated artists, former pupils of Mr. Roeder, will 
sing the principal parts. Those who have had the privi- 
lege of listening to fragments of the opera at a private 
hearing, when the composer was at the same time solo- 
ist, chorus and orchestra combined, think the music very 
strong, dramatic and effective; in fact that it is imbued 
with the characteristics of first rate stage music. 

Miss Gertrude Franklin is to be the soloist at the ‘‘ Sym- 
phony ” rehearsal and concert December 21 and 22, when 
she will sing the great air from Goetz's ‘‘ Taming of the 
Shrew” and Handel's ‘‘Sweet Bird,” with flute obligato. 
She will sing the Jenny Lind cadenza, which-was given to 
her by Madame Albani. 

January 2 Miss Franklin will sing five new songs by 
Clayton Johns at a concert devoted entirely to his works. 

Miss Augusta Klous gave a concert at Chickering Hall 
Friday evening, December 14, and Tuesday afternoon, De- 
cember 18, she will sing at the same place, when Miss Mary 
R. Black gives a piano recital. 

Shortly after Christmas the pupils of Mr. Charles R. 
Adams will give a recital at his studio, when selections 
from oratorios and German, French and Italian songs will 
be sung. Later in the season there will be an operatic 
musicale at Union Hall, when Mr. Adams’ pupils will sing 
two scenes from ‘‘ The Hugenots,” the second act of ‘* The 
Marriage of Figaro” and the third act from ‘‘ Faust.” 

Ata concert given last evening Miss Laura Webster, 
Bach; allegretto, Saint- 

Bargiet, and several 


violoncellist, played an air by 
Saéns; vito, Popper; adagio, 
obligatos. 

Mr. Lyman Wheeler, who has been seriously ill during 
the past three months with ‘' five fatal diseases,” has re- 
covered his health and resumed teaching. He has a 
charming studio that is arranged like a drawing room, with 
beautiful pictures and bric-a-brac. 

Mr. Stephen S. Tof&nsend, who has studied with Clarence 
E. Hay, J. Walter Davis and Max Heinrich, has made a 
great success with the Tschaikowsky songs, which he has 
sung before the Cecilia and Apollo Clubs, the Harvard 
Musical Association and at various concerts. At the con- 
cert of the Cecilia Club the members of that organization 
personally congratulated Mr. Townsend on his singing of 
these songs. 

December 17 Mr. Wilhelm Heinrich gave Gounod’s mass, 
‘‘Joan of Arc,” before the Gounod Society, of Ports- 
mouth, N. H., as a memorial of the composer. 

When asked if he was a composer, Mr. Morawski said : 
‘*I compose music for my own amusement. After itis 
finished I lay it on a shelf and look at it occasionally. At 
first it looks very fine to me, but as time goes on I begin to 
see it less and less satisfactorily, until at last I tear it up 
and throw it into the waste basket.” 

At a recent concert Mrs. Alma Norton Brackett, a cousin 
of Nordica, sang selections by Massenet, Larsen, Powell, 
Scott and Nevin. 





In the last scene of all we hear 


the final duet in ‘‘ Aida.” 








year two English songs by two celebrated writers—*' Sing 
Mea Song of Home” and “ Eileen Asthore "—the words 
by Lindsay Lenox and the music by Edward St. Quentin. 
The same concern has just published a book of ‘‘ Rounds, 
Carols and Songs,” for the use of schools and kinder- 
gartens. 

E. E. Truette & Co. have just published ten songs by 
Louis Adolphe Coerne, director of the Bufialo Liedertafel 
and Buffalo Vocal Society. 

Mr. Sumner Coolidge edits a little paper called ‘‘ The 
Entertainment Monthly,” now in its second year. 

Mr. L. C. Stanton, the pianist, gave a recital at the Bos- 
ton Conservatory of Music December 14, when Car’ Pierce, 
the young violinist, assisted him. 

Mr. Chelius, the new director, appears in one piano re- 


cital each month. 

HE Apollo Club, Mr. W. R. Chapman con- 
T ductor, gave its first concert this season Tuesday 
evening, December 11, at the Madison Square Garden Con- 
cert Hall, New York, before a large and brilliant audience. 
Miss Carlotta Maconda, soprano, and Miss Marguerite 
Wuertz, violinist, were the assisting artists, and solos were 
sung by Mr. John M. Fulton, tenor, and Dr. Carl E. Dufft, 
baritone, both members of the club. 

The program was varied and bright, the club showing to 
great advantage in the unaccompanied numbers. The 
tone quality is so admirable that it seems a pity ever to 
combine it with instrument. The club has always held an 


The Apollo Club Concert. 


enviable reputation, as it contains so many fine soloists, 
and its standard is very high. The program was sung 
with much finish and repose and each number was favor- 
ably received. 

Mr. Chapman may well be proud of this organization 
and the wonderful effects which he produces with the 
voices. ‘‘ Douglas, Tender and True,” by G. W. Marston, 
was a gem, sung with so much refinement of feeling that it 
was like a benediction. In striking contrast was the jolly 
Irish song, ‘‘ Off for Philadelphia,” very cleverly arranged 
by F. J. Smith, and sung with a dash and spirit. The club 
was obliged to repeat it. The waltz by Carl Hoffman, 
arranged by F. J. Smith especially for the Apollo Club, 
was pleasing and catchy,and the climax and effect which 
Mr. Chapman made in the last stanza were wonderful. 

The Apollo Club will sing again December 20, with the 
De Reszkés and the Kneisel Quartet, at a smoking con- 
cert at the Union League Club, for the club members 
only. 


Where They Are. 
ANAGERS will please furnish us with advance dates 
of their routes to reach this office before Friday noon of each 
week to insure proper revision. 

Louis C. ELSON.—December 18, Brown University, Providence, 
R. L; 28, Harvard, Mass.; January 2, Philadelphia ; 9, Boston, Mass.; 
11, Lynn, Mass.; 15, Providence, R. 
13, Lincoln, Mass.; 19, Providence, R. I.; 27, Lynn, Mass.; March 4, 
Lawrenceville, N. J.; 5, Ogontz, Pa.; 18 Boston; 19, Providence, R. I. 
Hall, 


I.; February 8, Lynn, Mass.; 


DORA VALESCA BECKER.—January Chickering New 


York; April 10, 1885, Brooklyn, N. Y., Art Concerts. 


x 
29, 


Sousa’s BAND.—December 18, Able Opera House, Easton, Pa. 


MAUD POWELL STRING QUARTET.—December 18, New York city, 
Madison Square Concert Hall; January 3, Carnegie Hall, New 
York ; 4, Newark, N. J.; 14, Boston; 15, New Bedford, Mass.; 16, 


Holyoke, Mass.; 17, Lynn, Mass.; 18, Salem, Mass.;19, Lowell, Mass. 
NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 


December 18, Plainfield, N. J. 


CLUB. Eugene Weiner, Director 
and 20. 
Washing- 


MOZART SYMPHONY CLUB OF NEW YORK.—December 19 
Tyrone, Pa.; 21, Elmira, N. Y.; 22, lion, N. Y.; 26 and 27, 
ton, D. C.; 28, Pittsburg, Pa 

THE BEETHOVEN STRING QUARTET.—December 21, 27 and 30, New 
York ; 29, Tuxedo. 


Dvorak to Palestrina.—A wreath, bearing the in- 
scription ‘The National Conservatory of Music of America’s 
Tribute to Palestrina, Antonin Dvorak, Director,” has been 
forwarded to the Royal Philharmonic Roman Academy, to 
be laid upon the bust of the great polyphonic writer on 
the occasion of the services in commemoration of the three 
hundredth anniversary of his death, which will be held in 
Rome some time during the present month, 
Cologne.—aAt the third Giirzenich concert at Cologne, 
Brahms’ D major Serenade was performed and was fol- 
lowed by Schumann's *‘ Paradise and the Peri.” Frau 
Herzog, from Berlin, sang the ‘‘ Peri’s” music with great 
taste ; the other soloists were Frl. Fremstadt and Frey- 
burg, Herr v. Zurmiihlen and Schulz-Dormberg. Both 
works were exceedingly well given and were conducted in 
a correct and masterly way by Professor Wiillner. 
Hansel and Gretel.—Daly’s Theatre in London 
during the holidays is to see the production by the Carl 
Rosa Company of ‘' Hansel and Gretel,” by Humperdinck. 
After ‘‘ Hansel and Gretel ”’the Carl Rosa Company prob- 
ably will give representations of Hamish McCunn’s new 


work, ‘‘ Jeanie Deans.” A special band will have to be 


engaged for the London season, but the vocalists will re- 
main the same, and the chorus, for which there is not much 
to do, will be augmented. 





Oliver Ditson Company will publish early in the new 








As the annual credentials to Correspond- 
ents expire on the 31st of December, 1894, 
all Correspondents will please return their 
cards on or before that date, and receive 
new Cards for the year 1895. 

2articular attention is asked to this re- 
quest, as no letters will be published next 
year from those holding credentials for 
1894 unless the renewal is made. 


NEW ORLEANS. 

New Or .eans, La., December 12, 1894. 
st important events here since my last 
been the resurrection of Halévy’s ‘‘ Les Mous- 
and the début of the new tenor, Mr. 
ust finished an engagement at the 


PINLID « 
le wom 
ter have 

taires de la Reine,” 


who, it has j 


is said, J 


Grand Opera in Cairo 

I production of Halévy’s opera was faulty in many re- 
pe and this naturally added to the lack of warmth with 
wh it was received. Theartists in the cast—Mme. Moura- 
wieft, Mme. Delorme and Messrs. M. Bailly and Guillen—did all 
they could and sang quite acceptably, but the orchestra and 


d the general ensemble. 


LOTUS Spo 

Mr. Booni made his début last Saturday in ‘‘ Favorita” and 
p i te an improvement on his predecessor. He is un- 
doubtedly a fine artist, with a fairly good voice, which he uses to 
good effect. He sings with feeling, and at times really carries 
the audience ih Of course his support also aided his 
lébut, and Mme. Laville and Mme. Dargisson, as well as Chava- 
ro the best bass who has sung here for several seasons, and 
M. Soun baritone, all contributed their ability and helped 

e débutant. The orchestra as usual caused no end of discom- 


rt, and the chorus aiso. 


Les Huguenots” was put on with Anasty, the 


night * 


and Mme. Laville in the leading réles, and barring 


Last 
forte tenor, 


the efforts of Anasty to make effect, and the bad general en- 


ible, the performance on the whole was acceptable. M. 
Booni will sing ‘ Lucia” to-morrow night, and Sunday ‘ Tra- 

ata W presented 
w epoch in French opera history will be its traveling to 


» three performances during the coming week 
J. NELSON PoLHAMus. 


->-o 
COLUMBUS. 


Co_umsus, Ohio, December 8, 1894. 


— KSGIVING evening witnessed the formal 
opening of our musical season, the occasion being the first 
the Arion Club, which was looked forward to with 
much interest, inasmuch as it signalized the first appearance of 

under their new conductor, Mr. Otto Engwerson, and 


n Columbus of Miss Elsa Kutscherar and César Thom- 


f 


concert of 


club 
ébut 
hat Mr. Engwerson has spared neither time nor work to 
t the results accomplished is self evident, and to him 
I think the Arions sang 
Their numbers 
’  Reveries,” 


br g ado 
belongs the credit of the great success. 
better on this occasion than I ever heard them. 

rumpeter of Sakkingen,” by Osgood ; 
lhe Nun of Nidaros,” by Buck ; ‘‘ Sweet Eyes,” by 
Moehring’s 


were *‘ The‘ 
by Storch; ** 
icken; ‘* The by Scott, and 
How Have I Loved Thee, Native Land.” 
\rions were also assisted by Miss Rosa Kerr, accompanist, 
Eckhardt and W. R. Schirner, 
R, Froe- 


\lphabet Shop,” 


tcomposed of Robt 
Wm. Abbott, viola; A. C. 
T. Howe, flute. 
I combined Orpheus and Columbus Orchestra, known as 
1¢ Kuterpean Society, scored a great triumph on the occasion of 


their first concert December6. The orchestra shows great improve- 


Gemunder, ’cello ; 


S, and Chas 


lent at each appearance and is worthy of all the praise show- 
he critic of the ‘ Dispatch” said, ‘‘ The orchestra 

more meritoriously than the audience was aware 
Under the masterly baton of their conduc- 
An 
1estra of nearly sixty men, with a full complement 


ayea even 
is right 
Mr. J. 5. Bayer, they have accomplished wonders. 


amate r orci 


of instruments, excepting two instead of a quartet of French 
) performing the difficult selections the orchestra does 
" ean 10r toa city of much greater size than Columbus. 


Overture, “ Maritana;” 
nou! andante, adagio and allegro movements of Beetho- 
As encores they 


and were 


rhe numbers were: waltz, ‘‘ Ange 
ven's First Ssymphony, and Handel's “‘ Largo.” 
and “ Hungarian Dances,’ 


gave ‘ Flirtation Waltz’ 
obliged to repeat the ‘‘ Largo.” 

rhe Orpheus sang, as ever, with perfect intonation, great vol- 
ume a manner to win an encore after each appearance. 
fheir numbers were ‘ Estudiantina,” by Lacome, and “ The 
Spring Is Come,” by Buck. As an encore to the latter they gave 
** Vocal Combat,” which was also encored. This is the 
club's thirteenth season, during all of which time Mr. T. H. 
Schneider has been their conductor. The number by the com- 
bined societies, ‘Song of Freedom,” was given in a masterly 
The chorus outdid itself; the orchestra never before 


na , 
ana in 


Buck's 


manner. 
played as well 
The soloist of the evening was Miss Marcella Lindh, who came 
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unheralded, but nevertheless made a great success. She sang 
two numbers, and was encored after each, being recalled several 
times after her second number. She will in future be a great 
favorite in Columbus. 

In addition to the above Mr. Henry Lippert, in his incidental 
solo in the ‘‘ Song of Freedom,” Mr. Bayer in the obligato to one 
of the solo numbers, Messrs. Janton and Brown in incidental 
violin solos, and Mr. T. H. Schneider, as accompanist, added 
greatly to the evening’s success. 

The Alhambra Quartet assisted by Mrs. Henry Perkins, 
soprano; Mr. Henry Lippert, tenor ; Mr. Erwin Schueller, flute ; 
Mr. J. S. Bayer, violinist, and Mr. T. H. Schneider, accompanist, 
will give its first concert at the Y. M. C. A. Auditorium Decem- 


ber 14. The quartet is very popular, and will have a large au- 
dience. L’INCONNU. 
me — 
WASHINGTON. 


WasuincoTon, D. C., December 8, 1894. 
UCH interest is manifested in the initial perform- 
ance of the local burlesque club, ‘‘ The Players,” of the 
Columbian University. 

The opera ‘‘ Dorothy” has been selected as being especially 
suitable for the début of the club at Albaugh’s Opera House, on 
December 14. As it is one of, the prettiest little comic operas, 
the well constructed plot and score will give ample opportunity 
for the principals, of whom there is a strong cast. 

The musical and dramatic responsibility rest entirely upon 
Prof. Du Shane Cloward, who pronounces this cast to be the 
best one of amateurs he ever saw. It is as follows: 
neat Harry Hughes 


Squire Bantam (of Chanticleer Hall)... 
..5. Hazen Bond 


Dorothy, his daughter...........-.sseeeeeeee 
Lydia Hawthorne, her CouSin............+.+++06- Le Roy Gough 
Geoffrey Wilder, Bantam's nephew................ Theo. Friebus 
Harry Sherwood, his friend.................. Melville D. Hensey 
Detain Pebeutt, 0 GO os doce cccccces cvecsséén B. B. Cushman 
Larcher, @ Sheriff. ....000cces.coccccsesccccscccscecces Billy Conley 
Tuppitt, the village landlord.............-..+++++- Taylor Cronin 
Phyllis, his daughter..............++-seeeeeeeeee Wm. H. Grimes 
Tom Grass, her sweetheart..........ccccccccccscces Will*Supplee 
Lady Beatty (guest of the Squire)........ Dr. N. Willis Pomeroy 
John, attendant to Bantam............+sseeeeee Horace Wescott 


One of the songs being sung so successfully by Miss Ellen 
Beach Yaw this season is a ‘‘ Laughing Song,” by Mr. Ernest 
Lent, the well-known cellist of this city. 

Mrs. Harriet H. Mills, whose remarkably beautiful voice has 
been so rarely heard here of late years, sang an old English bal- 
lad at a meeting of the Short Story Club this week. 

The lecture by Walter Damrosch on the ‘‘ Motions employed 
by Wagner in the construction of his music dramas,” was so 
greatly appreciated by the audience that it is to be regretted 
that the lecture is not the first of acourse to be delivered by him. 
Mr. Damrosch cleverly illustrated the motives on the piano and 
interwove the beautiful themes and quaint, weird legends of 
Wagner's operas so artistically that his listeners almost imagined 
the actual performance going on before them, with the accompa- 
niment of the Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Damrosch’s lecture 
was a timely preparation for the short season of Wagner opera, 
which will bea treat to the Washington music lovers this winter. 

The performance of the ideal little American opera, ‘ Si- 
lootah,” by Mr. Rufus C. Garland, a young Washington com- 
poser, and son of ex-Attorney General Garland, was given at 
Albaugh’s last Thursday, and wasa complete success. Mr. Tay- 
lor-Grimes, of this city, is responsible for the libretto. This is 
the first Indian opera ever written. The gorgeous trappings of 
war paint and feathers, wild scenery, tuneful choruses, and origi- 
nal dances, go to make up an entertainment of beauty and 


melody. The cast was as follows: 

GESOONEM. oo icc ccctecsdccvcccccescbsscsccossesemele JOMNGD WREOOM 
WOMOW BOA ioc cccccicvcccvsievseocecsvseces Mr. Frank Rebstock 
Harold Byrne..........-+eseeseee serceencees -Mr. Will Mooney 
Bristling Bob ........005 sccccsccssccscesocecs Mr. Felix Mahoney 
Edward Callisford-Garden.................Mr. George O’Connor 
Rose Garde... .scccccces cccccevves svcceves Miss A. MacRogers 
ROME OER cc cccecérnsbevsnssrnse sayeeses Miss Alice Judson 
Woman-who-wWinkS ........s+sseeereeeeeeeeces Miss Kate Lackey 
TEGO FOG oon wen si000scscessscssscesevessess tay aan aoe 
Lump-on-the-top-of-his-head..............Mr. Theo. Friebus, Jr. 
TONS TOME so oo skips da op ses vi sencsessasee Mr. Charles Roberts 
Little-dog-under-the-wagon..............+- Master Arthur Clifton 


The Boston Symphony concert, December 5, was largely at- 
tended by enthusiastic non-Symphonyites, as well as the usual 
devotees. The program presented by Mr. Paur was much lighter 
than the Boston Symphony audiences are accustomed to hear. 
Mr. César Thomson made his first appearance with the orches- 
tra in this city, and his playing was undoubtedly the most ex- 
quisitely finished work ever presented here. The daintiness and 
precision with which he made the most delicately shaded runs, 
and the ease with which he glided into the final chord, without a 
suggestion of the instant of transition, was something little short 
of marvelous. 

Mrs. Hobart Brooks, whose charming voice has been so long 
missed from musical circles, has lately decided not to bury her 
talent and art any longer. She has engagements to sing at sev- 
eral concerts in the West during Christmas week, and will fre- 
quently be heard in this city during the winter. 

The Friday Morning Music Club has arranged a course of four 
lectures on musical subjects by H. E. Krehbiel, to be given in 
the music room of the Washington Club, beginning on Decem- 
ber 18. ‘' How to Listen to Music” is the subject of the first 
lecture. The others are ‘‘ The Origin and Nature of the Lyric 
Drama,” ‘“‘ Richard Wagner and His Art Work,” and Wagner's 
comedy, ‘‘ Die Meistersinger.” 

The popular Philharmonic Quartet, consisting of Mrs. Anna 
Craig Hills, Miss Grace McCullagh, Miss Eleanor Simonds and 
Miss Florence Stidham, are working hard to increase their réper- 
toire before their busy season begins. E. S. P. 
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PORTLAND. 


— 


PORTLAND, Ore., December 5, 1894. 


HE concert in the Temple Beth Israel was a 
brilliant success. Miss Bloch, of whom all was supposed to 
have been said that could be said, surprised her most intimate 
friends by the artistic work in her solo. Signor Rebagliatti’s 
conception of the Chopin nocturne was the most delicate imag- 
inable; every shading seemed to outdo the last in delicacy of 
touch and feeling. All the numbers were enthusiastically re- 
ceived. 

The second of the Coursen-Klingenberg chamber music reci- 
tals was given Wednesday, November 28, and was largely attend- 
ed. Mr. Klingenberg played magnificently, holding the interest 
of his hearers all through the intricacies of the Brahms concerto. 
That accompaniment is an art in itself Mr. Coursen proved in 
the second piano parts. Mr. Coursen is recognized as having 
few equals on the Coast. 

Friday, November 30, at Arion Hall, Mr. Paul Egry gave a 
concert. It is to be regretted that so small an audience greeted 
him, for the concert was very enjoyable. Mr. Egry is a violinist 
of considerable merit; he is fiery and somewhat erratic in his tem- 
pos, but has a very broad, fulltone. In all of the work there 
seemed to be a lack of ensemble between the instruments. 

Mr. Klingenberg was not feeling well enough to give his solo. 
Mr. Wessinger is another Portland favorite, and he did not dis- 
appoint his friends on this occasion. 

Miss Neally Stevens passed through Portland last week, but 
would not give a recital. Eastern artists seem afraid to take 
chances in Portland ; possibly they fear that the reputed moist- 
ure of our climate may have a dampening effect upon the ar- 
dor of our concert goers. Possibly they are right. 

EMILE FRANCIS BAUER. 
> + 
BUFFALO. 
BuFFa.o, N. Y., December 8, 1894. 
T the first Symphony concert, November 22, this 
highly interesting program was given : 


Symphony, No. 5, in E mimor..............00e000e Anton Dvorak 
(‘‘ From the New World.”’) 
Cannadin Boe. 1, i OG Gi ORies ssvenkessapicdeudanensve Max Bruch 
Mr. César Thomson. 
Fg ROU COMI svc nt swnccessvenness Camille Saint-Saéns 
RIO SE BAe 0066 scorestescoccerticesanaves’ John Lund 
Fantaisie, ‘‘ Non piu mesta”’.....................Niccoli Paganini 
Mr. Thomson. 
‘‘Les Tambourinaires””......... Peers ABEL toy hanknes Thulin 
‘La Provencale ”.......c.eeese. ) 


(‘‘La Farandole.”) 

John Lund was the conductor and F. W. Riesberg] the accom. 
panist. The symphony was listened to with deep interest and 
manifest appreciation, a reward earned by Conductor Lund and 
his men for thorough and enthuastic study. Later, Lund’s * Can- 
zOtiay”’ orchestrated for full orchestra, received fine treatment and 
was followed by a hearty demonstration. 

Mr. Thomson played the lovely Bruch concerto ‘‘con amore,” 
and as news of Rubinstein's death had been received in the 
morning Thomson played his ‘‘ Romanze” in E flat as an encore 

The second Symphony concert program was: 


Symphony in B flat.........sse.eeecersecceresese +... Schumann 
Recitative and aria, ‘‘ Vision Fugitive”..............+. Massenet 
Mr. George W. Fergusson. 

Suite, ‘‘ Coppelia”....... SnWeer ds nevet chews seakstarecdass Delibes 

Songs— 
‘* Pour la Chanter”....... EEG dedsewcncsesTegrraeeune Gounod 
* Mein AlleB”’, ...cc0ccds cccncesesoserenccs 00 ceesccce cf MCODl 
Mr. Fergusson. 
Scherzo....... etuenabests éuanveuns SouWeckdaepisescceees Goldmark 


From the solidity and German depth of the symphony to the 
airy grace and bizarre effects of the Frenchman, Delibes, and 
with the fine singing of Baritone Fergusson, many expressed a 
greater enjoyment than that derived from the first concert. Mr. 
Fergusson was accorded great applause, and I believe I saw Con- 
ductor Lund actually embrace him. Chadwick's ‘‘ Thou'rt Like 
a Flower,” and a Franz song were his encores, Mr. Riesberg ac- 
companying. 

A most enjoyable event was the appearance of Mr. Ethelbert 
Nevin in a miscellaneous program of piano music, with Mrs. 
Barnes-Holmes, contralto, assisting. Mr. Nevin played works by 
Chopin, Godard, Chaminade and himself very nicely, his own re- 
fined and graceful compositions especially well, and Mrs. Holmes 
artistically. When Mr. Nevin played the ‘ Narcissus,” a storm 
of applause followed. 

A recent visit by the New York Philharmonic Club was also a 
pleasant occasion. Mr. Eugene Weiner—one of my earliest mu- 
sical recollections—and his flute solos were much enjoyed. 'Cel- 
list Henri Haagmans proved his right to the title of “artist,” 
and pretty Clara C. Henley was also favored with much ap- 
plause. She is a very acceptable singer. The Y. M. C. A. 
brought the club here. 

The Mozart Symphony Club appeared here last week in the 
Concert Hal! course, assisted by Miss Bralms, soprano, and Miss 
De Vielle, elocutionist; the ‘‘ Vielle d’Amour” and ‘ Viol 
da Gamba,” played by Messrs. Stoelzer and Blodeck respectively, 
aroused interest, and the other numbers were more or less en- 
joyable. 

Mr. Louis Rauffe, the baritone, formerly with the Bostonians, 
was associated recently in a concert, under the auspices of Com- 
pany F, Seventy-fourth Regiment, with Miss Tyrrell, Mrs. 
Holmes, Mr. Davidson, Mr. Williamson and Mr. Jarvis, at Con- 
cert Hall. 

Sousa and his band gave three concerts here recently, in Music 
Hall, assisted by Mrs. Francesca Guthrie-Moyer, and the hall 
was crowded at every performance, 

Here is a sample program of the interesting music given at the 
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Central Presbyterian Church, Mr. John Lund, conductor, and 


Miss Marie McConnell, organist : 


Anthem, “‘ Rejoice in the Lord "........ .cccceccuccees Mascagni 

** "Fil SEE TOE oie Faso ok 5. Set IU ede de cShet Shelley 

+ FAW OG A PORE oi cc ceded ccsdsnes ccncpddnapindidee Marston 

Miss Charlotte Tilden and Choir. 

Flute solo, ** Andante Religiogo ”.. 2. ...scecsccecsscecceses Popp 
Mr. Arthur Brooke. 

Vigdee aGt Tite ss ob 'k so trcetes boicse chndre ee eccbar Bohm 
Mr. Frank Davidson. 

"Celia silo, “Fea Or sss atss vn id bo ode e Khisbi kéRe Ribs dene Popper 
Mr. Richard Fricke. 

Trio for organ, violin and 'cello..........ssccceseees Rheinberger 


Miss McConnell, Messrs. Davidson and Fricke. 

The second of the series of monthly musicals by Mr. Riesberg’s 
pupils will be given Thursday evening, December 13, at his music 
studio, 639 Main street. The following students will participate : 
Miss Gertrude Benson, Aldwyth Bond, Rosa Cohn, Julia Dixon, 
May Hazel, Grace Tabor, May Thornton, Ella Wertmier and 
Messrs. Marvin Grodzinsky, Robert Griesser, Otto L. Heintz, 
Frederick S. Slade. F. W. RIESBERG. 

- +o = 
NEW HAVEN. 
New Haven, Conn., December 13, 1894. 
tie of the many enjoyable musical events of the 
season was the concert given by the Mendelssohn Quartet 
at Warner Hall, December 5, the new organization appearing 
before a large and musical audience and receiving an ovation. 
For several months the quartet has been studying with Prof. 
Charles Bonney, and he deserves 
cellent results which he has 
with taste and feeling, and the voices blend beautifully. 
soloists were Mrs. Charles Bonney, who sang a duet with her 
husband, and the beautiful ‘* Ave Maria,” with 
violin obligato, played by Mr. Max Fonoroff, of New York city. 
Mrs. Bonney is one of our best sopranos and a great favorite. 
She has a high, pure voice of good timbre and she. phrases artis- 
Toarecall she sang a dainty lullaby. Miss Elizabeth 


The quartet sings 
The 


brought out. 


sach-Gounod 


tically. 


C. Gaffney, another of our charming sopranos, who now sings in | 


New York, gave ‘‘ The Prince of Peace,” a composition by E. A. 
Parsons, the 


and lithe ‘‘ Little Bird's Carol.” 
of the enjoyable features of the evening. Mr. 
. Cheeswright made his first public appearance in 
the city as a solo pianist and scored a hit. He played the Pade- 
rewski polonaise, and as an encorea gavot by Pfleugler. Mr. 
Cheeswright played both numbers with skill and poetic feeling. 
beautiful. Miss Mary Dudley 


to areca 
ng was one 
Frederick H 


His tone is broad and his touch 
Burke recited, and there were violin and 'cello solos by Mr. 
Fonoroff and Mr. Haydn Waud, all of which are deserving of 
praise. 

The first appearance of Mr. Emil Pauer before a New Haven 
audience at the head of the Boston Symphony Orchestra called 
out a large assemblage, and the Hyperion Theatre was again 
filled with our fashionable and musical people. The program 
offered Saturday evening was long and a bit uninteresting, and 
the Brahms symphony No. 4in E minor cannot be called inspir- 
The opening number was the organ passacaglia in ( 


ing. 
It was 


minor by Bach, and scored for the orchestra by Esser. 


read by Mr. Pauer with deep sympathy in the classical spirit, | 
and showed to great advantage the wonderful control which this | 


leader has over his orchestra. It has been aptly said that to un- 
derstand Brahms requires a deep study, and after listening to 
the symphony Saturday evening it is very evident that the un- 
initiated are sadly at loss to grasp any single idea, or to compre- 
hend the more than complex treatment of the themes or figures 
which the Viennese composer hurls from every instrument. Mr. 
Pauer, scholarly musician that he is, manifested his own person- 
al appreciation of the composition, but it is not at all probable 
that the work will be hailed with delight on a concert program as 


are the symphonies of Beethoven. In the suite of Bizet the or- 


chestra was at its best, playing with fire and brilliancy in the | 
first movement, with arch coquetry in the minuet and with a | 


gaiety and dash in the carillon that were most inspiring. The 
soloist of the evening was César Thomson, and seldom does it 
fall to the lot of mankind to listen to such a display of technic as 
this virtuoso exhibited. The musical department of Yale Col- 
lege is to be congratulated for bringing the Symphony here, and 
Iam sure that another concert by this orchestra will be hailed 
with delight. 

The New Haven Orchestral Club gave its first subscription 
concert of the season at the Hyperion Theatre Wednesday even- 
ing, December 12, and was greeted by a large and enthusiastic 
The club is playing better this year than ever, and 


audience. 
One of the num- 


gave an interesting and meritorious program. 
bers, the ‘‘ Ludus Waltz,"’ was written by a New Haven boy and 
this dainty and rhythmic bit scored a great hit. 

The St. Czecilia Society held its second rehearsal last Tuesday 
afternoon, and despite the storm the attendance was large. The 
works taken up were ‘‘ The Lady of Shalott” and ‘‘ The Birth of 
the Opal,” and the success of the club now seems assured, for 
nearly all the prominent singers in New Haven have become 
members. Among the members are: Mrs. Robertson, Mrs. F. 
R. Honey, Mrs. A. B. Treat, Miss C. Lindsley, Miss A. Day, 
Mrs. S. B. Shoninger, Miss Lautenbach, Miss Alice Booth, Mrs. 
W. A. Wright, Mrs. Carrington, Mrs. S. S. Thompson, Mrs. W. 
V. Bradley, Mrs. G. A. Saunders, Miss Grace Littlejohn, Mrs. F. 
H. Russell, Mrs. Leonard Hotchkiss, Mrs. F. C, Earle, Mrs. C. 
H. Gough, Mrs. J. T. Fitch, Mrs. E. A. Hull, Mrs. M. F. Tyler, 
Mrs. Frothingham, Miss Roessler, Mrs. Quinan, Mrs. K. M. 
Preston, Miss E. A. Porter, Mrs. Malcolm Booth, Mrs. Smith, 
Miss Ella Smith, Mrs. C. W. Pickett, Mrs. A. Bradley, 
Mrs. J. H. Webb, Mrs. A. N. Wheeler, Miss Leila Earle, Miss 
Loomis, Miss C. F. Conn, Mrs. Langdale, Mrs. J. Killam, Miss 
Brooks, Mrs. A. E. Winchell, Mrs. Vishno, Mrs. Geo. Smith, Mrs. 
G. C. Stock, Mrs. Broadbent, Miss Winchell, Miss Williams, Mrs. 
F. H. Belden, Jr., Mrs. Geo. R. Stone, Miss H. Lum, Miss L. 
Sanford, Miss Nellie Lamb, Miss G. Ritter, Miss S. Kellogg, Miss 


high praise for the ex- | 


organist at the Church of the Divine Paternity, | 
Miss Gaffney’s sing- | 


Jessie Brown, Miss M. Twitchell, Mrs. Starby, Miss Broadbent, 


| Mrs. P. C. Skiff, Mrs. W. A. Spaulding, Mrs. F. H. Brown, Mrs. 


; | J. Haydn Waud, Miss Helen Sanford, Miss S. Sanford, Miss B. 


| Raymond, Mrs. F. Coley, Mrs. L. G. Hoadley, Mrs. Clifford 
Booth, Mrs. Geo. Stevens, Mrs. N. A. Foote and Miss Crotty. 
The club will meet next Monday on account of the Gounod 
| Society's performance of ‘‘ The Messiah” at the Hyperion Tues- 
| day afternoon and evening next, with Mme. Nordica, Mme. Mon- 
teith, Miss Devignes, Messrs. William H. Rieger and Max Hein- 
rich, soloists. Nearly every seat has been taken. 
Jane MaRLIN, 


- oe - 
CLEVELAND. 


CLEVELAND, Ohio, December 15, 1894. 
HE Ohio Music Teachers’ Association, which last 


year appeared at Dayton, Ohio, as a Hamilton County | 
| the quartet of the South Baptist Church Sunday evening. 


association, will, it is said, meet during the holidays at Dela- 
| ware, Ohio. 

The constitution of the Ohio Music Teachers’ Association for- 
bids the re-engagement of the same musicians as executants or 
essayists in consecutive years. The few still feeling an interest 
in associations of teachers are looking for a program. 

On the evening of November 24, Clarence Eddy, the organist, 
gave a dedicatory organ recital. Eddy has developed wonder- 
| fully in the last five years. His program was: 


Prelude and fugue in D major..........ceccsccsccccess J. S. Bach 
“7 Teh DOWN. Fk Bilis s h6veetidcccdnscoddbsbnhes oes 
Pr ** Abeba (MOC aise ies 6st in dol. otis lie Oecd’ eeeo Th. Dubois 
P+ Ob. Whee Tn Beara 2 incase bine <euamendices ends Felix Marti 
Mrs. W. S. Bracken. 
| MONO DIGI ord anikdé 6 dn 00d Rntinite ¢ dated bed dadinadaiines A. Chauvet 
ROGER TW MOMN Sa is cnn ecdoisesucnaneentdanseradte Padre Martini 
| (Arrangements by Alex. Guilmant.) 
| Funeral March and Seraphic Song................ Alex. Guilmant 
‘“( at. Pie AaGet CO PMA) a adie cccceusdcctsce Mozart 
| Prof. W. S. Bracken. 
FR in Oh iain. Kahin inc Saw ba gE nei edetess John A. West 
Wamtit ak: AGO oii di resins 0 ivccediiels bieiaied Aloys Claussmann 
| * Poasacegiis,” on. 96: Rew vise s csbisnnetacneed: Oskar Wermann 
(Dedicated to Clarence Eddy.) 
i + * Mette tiie Oe ee en ag Goring Thomas 


Professor and Mrs. Bracken. 
‘‘ In the Garden ” (from the symphony, | 

RR Cette COSEE Keececgasest 
Intermezzo (from ‘ Cavalleria Rusticana”)..........:. Mascagni 
Grand processional march (from the } 
** Queen of Sheba”).... 

(Three new transcriptions for the organ by Clarence Eddy.) 
November 25 the new Pilgrim Congregational Church was 
dedicated. The choir of this church, the finest in the city, was 
directed by Mr. Alfred Arthur, while Miss Hunt presided at the 
The interpretation ot the various numbers was artistic in 


Carl Goldmark 


Gounod 


organ. 
every sense. The program was: 
Praniadianw, * LaneGgri 600 iaesh ss -creacusecéuyuve seas Wagner 
BUR DERE vi concaddcces sbecasne tahoensennatasets Stainer 
dpsveiom, ** TOE TI TG a 5s oa 0.0 010 co scocectase manta Gilchrist 
‘* Hallelujah Chorus”....... eeaheecteccsusadvavseupeeats Handel 
Postludium, finale of fifth symphony.................. Beethoven 
| The soloists were Miss Kate Gerlach, soprano; Mrs. Paul 
| North, alto, and Mr. Howell, bass. 
December 6 the Cleveland Vocal Society, now in its 


| gave a magnificent interpretation of ‘‘ The 
| Damnation of Faust,” Hector Berlioz, and the ‘ Des- 
| ert,” by Felicien David. The orchestral support left much 
| to be desired, but the choral work under the direction of Mr. 


twenty-first year, 
by 


Arthur was very fine. 
The concert of the pupils of Max Droge and Henry Kroesen 
took place Friday evening, December 14. The program con- 
tained twenty numbers, and the fine work reflected credit alike 
upon the pupil and the teachers. 
| Prof. George Lennon, a successful vocal teacher and singer, 
| sings a tenor solo, a composition peculiarly and variously made 
up. In the first place, it isa duet; then the scene is laid in 
Brazil, the original verse is in French, and the composition is by 
an Italian. 

The following clipping from a Cleveland paper may interest 


Gothamites. Just think, New Yorkers coming to Cleveland to 
study! ‘‘ The distinguished critic, Mme. Louise Kleppisch, who 


has been studying voice with Professor Sprague, has returned to 
New York.” 

Max Heinrich recently gave a recital under the auspices of the 
Fortnightly Club. The club has brought many fine attractions 
to Cleveland. Von ESCHENBACH. 

+> 


HARTFORD. 





HartTForpD, Conn., December 15, 1894. 

ONSIDERING the lack of interest shown last year 

the musical season has opened well, and since my last letter 
we have passed through an unusually brilliant period. Within a 
few weeks concerts of a high order have been given by the Knei- 
sels, Seidl’s Orchestra and the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

There have also been several musical entertainments by local 
talent that are worthy of mention, the most interesting being 
the ‘‘ Charity Warblers’” concert, given by more than fifty so- 
ciety young women, who made a hit by appearing with faces 
blackened. Their singing was very good. The quartet, consist- 
ing of Mrs. Roulston, Mrs. Barnard, Miss Pedlow and Miss Curtis, 
deserve special mention, for their voices blended beautifully and 
they sang admirably. The entertainment was under the super- 
vision of Miss Ames, of Boston. 

Mr. W. C. Hammond, of Holyoke, an organist of marked 
ability, gave the first of the series of free organ recitals in the 
Center Church Tuesday afternoon of last week to a large 
audience. The program included Bach’s toccata in D minor; 
‘“‘Vorspiel to Otto Viscount,” by Gleason ; Fink’s sonata in E 
flat ; Grieg’s melody in G ; Gluck’s gavot in A; Parker’s nocturne 











| Coe, who is connected with the school. 


in A flat, op. 32; march by Widor and a fantasie on a Welsh 
march by Best. 

The program for the second recital given Tuesday afternoon 
of this week by N. H. Allen was most interesting. Mr. Allen 
was in excellent form, and his splendid technic and phrasing and 
artistic finish were clearly demonstrated to an audience that 
filled the church. The program included “St. Anne’s Fugue,” 
by Bach; the choral vorspiel, ‘‘ Wo sall Ich Fliehen Hin”; Guil- 
mant’s ‘‘Torchlight March”; fantasie in E minor, by Lem- 
mons ; Gustav Hille’s ‘‘ Furientanz”’ ; the preludes to the second 


act of ‘‘Isajas,” by Mancinelli; Mendelssohn's “ Frihlings- 
lied”; Mailly’s Prelude Funebre, and Gounod’s ‘ Marche 
Militaire.” 


The Kneisels, under the auspices of the Memnon Cinb, will 
give their third concert here this season in Unity Hall next Mon- 
day evening. A fine program is assured. 

A large audience was present at the sacred concert given by 
The 
quartet was assisted by singers from other churches. The 
double quartet rendereda gloria from Haydn. Mrs. Furlong 
sang a solo from Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Elijah,” and exhibited her rich 
contralto voice to good advantage. Shelley’s beautiful quintet, 
‘‘ Hark, Hark, My Soul,” was also well given. Mr. Barrington, 
of the Park Church Quartet, sang several solos that were very 
effective. 

The pupils of the Geo. W. Steel’s School of Music gave an en- 
joyable recital November 28. Among the pupils who took part 
were Miss Nellie Robbins, Miss Alice Foley, Miss Maude Grant, 
Miss Lucy Pierson, Miss Edith Cowles and Miss Cora Des 
Jardines. ‘There were also two recitations given by Miss Clara 
They were received with 
favor. 

Frank Butting, a young musician of promise, a pupil of N. H. 
Allen, has composed a waltz that promises to become popular. 

The Trinity College Glee and Mandolin Club and the Park 
Church Quartet, John S. Camp, conductor, took part in the free 
entertainment given at Foot Guard Hall. 

Sousa’s Band filled the hall to overflowing last Friday night, 
and gave one of the best band concerts ever heard here. The 
soloist, Mme. Francesca Guthrie-Moyer, scored a great success. 

Handel’s oratorio, ‘‘The Messiah,” is to be given by the Hos- 
mer Hall Choral Union December19. The organization will be 
assisted by Mrs. Jennie Patrick Walker, soprano; Miss Rose 
Stewart, soprano; Miss May Stein, contralto; Mr. W. H. Rie- 
ger, tenor; W. H. Clarke, basso, and the Boston Festival Or- 
chestra. 

There was a small audience at Foot Guard Hall Friday even- 
ing to welcome the Boston Symphony Orchestra at its first 
was excel- 


concert here this season. The program, which 
lent was artistically given. César Thomson, the violinist, 
| captivated the audience. N. B. Pratt. 
—_- eo _ 
RICHMOND. 





RICHMOND, Va., December 7, 1894 


USICALE No. 770 of the Richmond Mozart Asso- 
ciation was given at the Academy of Music, Monday even- 
ing, November 19. The Swedish Concert Company, a favorite 
organization here, furnished the program, which was well chosen 
and excellently performed. The quartet of the company con- 
sists of Charles A. Skoog, first tenor; George Laurin, second 
tenor; A. Emil Skoog, baritone, and W. E. McPherson, bass. 
Miss Vida Skoog was the able accompanist, and Miss Josie Bardon 
assisted with pleasing recitations. 

The performances of ‘‘ H. M. S. Pinafore” at the Academy of 
Music by amateurs, for the benefit of the Richmond Mozart As- 
sociation, under the musical and stage direction of Prof. J. 
Emory Shaw, were complete successes, and a large sum was 
realized. The opera was given the evenings of November 20 
and 21, and was repeated November 23 and 24. All of the 
principals, the chorus and orchestra did excellent work. Miss 
Ida Robinson as “Josephine,” Mrs. Carrie Stande-Rowe as 
“Buttercup,” Mr. Frank Cunningham as ‘‘ Ralph,” Mr. 
Pizzini as ‘‘ Captain Corcoran,” Mr. W. F. Reddy as ‘‘Sir Joseph 
Porter,” Mr. L. R. Perrot as ‘‘ Dick Deadeye” and Mr. Percy 
Hawes as the ‘“‘ Boatswain ” were received with great favor. 

The Monumental Episcopal Church has begun preparations for 
removing its organ to the chancel, with a view to introducing a 
vested choir in the services, and hopes to inaugurate the change 
Christmas Day. 

Miss Annie Reinhardt, daughter of Prof. Jacob Reinhardt, the 
eminent pianist and composer, of this city, will go to Washington 
January 1 to study violin with Mr. Kaspar. Miss Reinhardt 
shows unusual talent, and is a close student. 

Barnabee, Karl & McDonald’s opera company presented in 
good style at the Academy of Music ‘‘ Robin Hood” on the 
evenings of December 8 and 4, and at a matinée December 5 and 
evening of same day gave ‘‘ The Knickerbockers.” 

The musical part of the order of exercises at a lodge of sorrow 
of Richmond Lodge, No. 45, B. P. O. Elks, at the Academy of 
Music Sunday afternoon, December 2, was very attractive. The 
soloists were Miss Ida Robinson, soprano; Mrs. Maggie Knowles, 
contralto; Mr. F. W. Cunningham, tenor, and Mr. James Branch, 
basso. Mr. Moses Stein directed an efficient orchestra in excel- 
lent work. 

The organ lately built in the Church of the Holy Trinity was 
inaugurated Thursday with two recitals by Mr. William C. Carl, 
the eminent organist of New York. : 

Large and deeply interested audiences were present at both 
recitals, and the universal verdict was one of admiration and 
delight at the talent of the artist Mr. Carl proved himself to be. 
A pupil of the great M. Alex. Guilmant, he showed deep study 
of the compositions of that composer and intimate acquaintance 
with his style and spirit. His phrasing, pedaling and execution 
were faultless. 

The Y. M. C. A. Hall was filled Thursday evening, December 
6, for the.concert by Ovide Musin, who played the violin with all 
of his well-known power, pathos and artistic skill, He was ably 


Lewis 
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upported by Edouard Scharf, pianist; Bessie Bonsall, con- 

ralto; Madame Musin, soprano, and F. W. Elliote, tenor. 
Musicale No. 771 of the Richmond Mozart Association, at the 
lemy the evening of December 6, was another charming 
event lhe artists were Miss Geraldine Morgan, a famous vio- 
st; Mr. Paul Morgan, a careful and pleasing violoncellist, 
Miss Ida Robinson, soprano, and Mrs. Carrie Stande-Rowe, con- 
f this city. Prof. Jacob Reinhardt played the piano ac- 


ympaniments in a finished and artistic way. 
Musical inte 
cent pe 


rest in this city has received a great awakening by 
rformances described in this letter. 

Watkins NORVELL. 
—=—- oe 


MONTREAL. 





MonTREAL, Que., December 10, 1894 
| ees Montreal Symphony Orchestra gave its third 


inge cert last Friday, under the baton of Mr. Cou 

4. G. Cunningham, basso, and Mr. Emery Lavigne, 

t soloists I'he audience was the largest ever 

i ‘ ice ty. The program included 


> de 


Saba,” Schubert's Sym- 





B nor, Wagner's overture, ‘‘ Rienzi,” Berlioz’s ‘‘ Ballet 
Sy Mackenzie's ‘‘ Benedictus,” from op. 37, No. 3, 
W 1 ulse, ‘‘ Les Patineurs."’ The orchestra played 

p d sonority 
Mr. En La appeared for the first time before a Mon- 
ea lien as st on the keyboard. He surprised our 
HI yerformance ‘Rhapsodie D’ Auvergne,” by Saint- 
was t st He has a fine touch and an admirable 
edal work 1s most effective The orchestra 


Mr. Cur 


Ivanhoe with 


ment satisfactorily ningham sang 


s Song,” from Sullivan's ‘ consider- 














I Association, composed of Mr. F. Jehin 
Pr first violinists; Miss Schultze, Miss Hed- 
m Mr. Eichorn, alto; Mr. Wills, ’cello, and 
Mme gave its first concert this season at the 

M riday evening to a fashionable audience. 
[he concert was a success Ihe program was varied and inter- 

ting r io, op. 158, by Raff, was artistically interpreted. 

Mr. Prume played ‘‘ Andante et Rondo Capriccioso,” by 
David i flawlessly. He has excellent technic and perfect 

mation and plays with dash and musical conception. Mr. 
me is a native of Liége, Belgium, and studied in the Conserva- 
iat city. Before came to Montreal he made a tour 
ugh Europe, and gave concerts in the principal cities with 
it r He was violinist to the King of Belgium, for 
w 1e was decorated. He devotes his time now to teaching 
ind is a composer as well 
I erg played Me ) G yr concerto, op 
" 5 is accompanied by three violins 
a y Mr. I Mme. Heynberg is a daugh- 
Mr. Heynbe the eminent v n teacher of the Liége 
I se 1 concer ssociation 
I Sth s 
M ! , oO e New En f y of Mu- 
lectures rhe first lecture was sd 
I yur 1 Their Descendants,” at the Satur 
t \sse y Ha High Sc 1, and 
Eng Song,” this afternoon 
| ( ly and pon the | ink 1 ey vere 
M \ M t English baritone-basso, will appear here 
¢ ) 
| Messia 4 e given on the 2lst inst., with the follow- 
ts: Miss Ella Walker, soprano, Miss Maud Burdette, 
ontralto, be ocal; Mr. W. H. Rieger, tenor, New York; Mr. 
W. H. Clarke asso, Bost 
| I Vocal Sox y will appear here next Wednesday. 
H. B. Con 
—- oe 
UTICA. 
Urica, N. Y., December 16, 1894. 

AST Wednesday night Mr. Edward Baxter Perry 

gave one of his lecture recitals in Association Hall. Only 

e fortunate ones who have heard his exquisite verbal introduc- 

ns of piano programs can appreciate his versatile gifts. 
His playing is masterly 

Saturday evening the Utica School of. Music afforded the stu- 

nservatory and its own pupils an opportunity to 
ar the Maud Powell String Quartet. 

It was the first attempt that has been made to include the 

lents t hools, and judging from the size of the audi 

did et with overwhelming evidences of appreciation, 
f great enthusiasm can atone for lack of numbers the audi- 
ist ha delighted this superb musical organization. 

{ 1 is proud of her newest local pianist, Mr. Leonard Lieb- 
ling. You New Yorkers can hear him for yourselves every other 


Sunday afternoon at Carnegie Hall. 


The Amateur Operatic Club, under Mr. A. L. Barnes’ direc- 
tion, will repeat ‘‘ The Pirates” next week for their own benefit. 
Miss Thompson, of Syracuse, who took Miss Jewell’s place in the 
Reformed Church choir, will take the part of ‘‘ Ruth.” Other- 





wise the cast is the same as before 






Mr. W A. Howland's new Christmas song, ‘‘ That Glorious 
Song of Old,” for baritone or ) voice, is to be sung in at least 


Sin Utica on ¢ 


nine caurci 


WASHBURN Rockwoop. 


Darmstadt.—In honor of the birthday of the Grand 
Duke, Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Demon" has been given at Darm- 
stadt. New scenery, new decorations, new dresses and 
remarkable illuminated effects secured the character of a 
festival performance for the work. Nevertheless, the opera 
itself cannot be called a success. It is not the old *' opera” 
nor is it *‘ music drama.” The action is inspired by one 
idea which is so frequently repeated that one’s interest 
flags. Frl. Borcher and Herr Weber did their best in the 
chief parts, 


THE MUSI 





CA 


lL COURIER. 














The Stavenhagen-Cerardy Concerts. 
ERNHARD STAVENHAGEN, a German 
pianist of Continental reputation and a pupil of Franz 
Liszt, with Jean Gerardy, a wonderful young violoncello 
virtuoso, made their début before an American audience 
last Wednesday night in Carnegie Music Hall. The New 
York Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of Mr. 
Walter Damrosch, participated. The program played was 


this: 

Prelude, * Die Maletereinget ii. sccccccccvncces cvcsvevccscsass Wagner 
Symphony Orchestra. 

Concerto for violoncello, with orchestra............s05008 ejapaeeae a 
Master Jean Gerardy. 

Bucchanale from ‘“‘Samson and Delilah’’..................Saint-Saéns 
Symphony Orchestra. 

Concerto in C minor, for piano, with orchestra.............+. 3eethoven 

Mr. Bernhard Stavenhagen. 

Fantasia on Schubert’s “ Le Desir”? waltz.............0.+++.+-.Servais 
Master Jean Gerardy 

SRI PUINOS ooccascxesetincastccccuscecsecsceveves Senebeens Liszt 


Mr. Bernhard Stavenhagen. 


The Gerardy lad is a phenomenal artist. He is supreme 
master of his noble instrument and his tone is mellow and 
penetratingly musical. Hisintense temperament, and above 
all his ripe musical conception, would still be extraordinary 
if he were a full grown man. Indeed there is little use of 
his wearing juvenile attire. He is old enough to dress asa 
man, for he plays like one. He emerged several years ago 
from the army of child prodigies and is now a full fledged 
artist. It detracts from the dignity of his appearance to 
dress him as an overgrown boy. 

His sonorous cantabile, which literally at times melts 
with passion, was fully displayed in the rather weak Raff 
concerto. Technically, there are no worlds left for him to 
conquer. His double stopping in thirds, fourths, sixths 
and octaves is remarkable and the intonation impeccable. 
His up and down bow staccato is remarkable, and his scales 
clear and brilliant. It is a pity he selected such a hack- 
neyed piece as the Servais fantasie for his second number. 
It has been done to death years ago. In the Bach air and 
Popper's ‘‘ Spinnerlied ” he was heard to happier advantage. 
What a wonderful young man he is! He made a great hit. 

Mr. Stavenhagen was not so lucky. Hampered at the 
very outset by the medium with which he was forced to 
present himself to acritical public, one felt that he was 
not doing himself full justice. He does not belong to the 
ranks of the highly emotional or poetic school of virtuosi. 
Heis technically very well equipped. He has plenty of 
breadth and authority and his tone is large, his touch dis- 
criminating, though dry at times, and he has evidently been 
trained in a good school. Heplayed the Beethoven con- 
certo, which begins to sound antiquated, in a musicianly 
manner, with all due sobriety and insight. The Hun- 
garian Fantasie has been better played here. It lacked 
the the tone of the 
piano was often forced and sounded harsh and angular. 
Nor was the D flat prelude given with much poetry. Yet 
we do not hold Mr. Stavenhagen altogether for these grave 
shortcomings. 


‘*Furia” of the true Lisztianer and 


The second concert was heard last Saturday afternoon, 
when the following program was given: 


Overture, “ Le Roi d’Ys”’....... pdbveupeaberppestedvedessvenen Law 
Symphony Orchestra 


Concerto for violoncello, with orchestra ...VDe Swert 


Master Jean Gera 





“ Pagina d’'Amore 
“A Night in Lisbon”’ 


. Van der Stucken 





Cameente, BIG. 5: is desde ie vcd cen datebeccvenvinstneesscceveueen Liszt 
Mr. Bernhard Stavenhagen. 

MPERRIS GR COMORES 6 ccd kosaseccdiccer occeneuane 
gc ree hieidicdnt ap bectwndets reahenisinvuiettdl Popper 
Master Jean Gerardy. 

GE ivcnon se0seeressaciecutpbeehestaceanssé .. Schubert 
NOCTUINE.....cseeveeeeeeeees Laubapentbnallt sedan) aokensceceraaion Chopin 

Two Etudes oo 
BURPEREIS HO. TR. cvvsnscccacnivecgoesscesnceee: cevdeencenviecsbdeord Liszt 


Mr. Bernhard Stavenhagen 


See, SE PE ak bh acon cideerdbliddbtwacnccoktesse Leoncavallo 


Symphony Orchestra. 

De Swert’s C minor concerto, one of his three, is in one 
movement. It is emphatically music, yet shows the hand 
of a composer of some fancy, if not fertile technical inven- 
tion. De Swert had evidently been to Bayreuth. His or- 
chestration shows it in this composition. Gerardy played 
it nobly, and the run of octaves at. the close was breath- 
catching. His smaller numbers were supplemented by a 
Popper piece played with astounding virtuosity. The Sitt 
andante is not a particularly interesting piece of writing, 
but it was finely interpreted. 

Mr. Stavenhagen’s reading of the familiar E flat concerto 
of his master, Liszt, was a distinct disappointment. He 
played it without nuance, and his additions were not in 
the best of taste. Over accentuation and a certain sort of 
muscular brilliancy are this pianist’s besetting sins. The 
menuetto of Schubert in B minor was noisy and amateurish, 
the C sharp minor nocturne of Chopin was without mor- 
bidezza, but the A flat study from op. 25 was better played. 
The Twelfth Rhapsody was not in the Hercules vein and 
far below the performances of Friedheim and Fanny 
Bloomfield. Mr. Stavenhagen is an excellent pianist, but 





he seems to be temperamentally deficient. 


Perhaps under 


different conditions he might improve. 
pearances he left us cold. 

Last night a Stavenhagen-Gerardy recital was to have 
been given in Carnegie Hall, and for next Friday night 
another is announced. 


At both of his ap- 








Maurice Crau Talks. 
T wasa busy morning with Mr. Maurice Grau, 

He had been at his desk as early as 9 a. M., and hard at 
| work, while the majority of his lieutenants slept. It was 
| only another instance of labor master, rest man. Just a 
| little later in the day the musical army began to fill the 
| stage of the Metropolitan Opera House. 

The scene was almost tenebrious—the bunch lights serv- 
ing to deepen the shadows in the cavern-like body of the 

| house. All told, it was the semi-gloom that usually marks 
| the surroundings of a rehearsal on a wét, pea-soup colored, 
foggy morning. There were present the long coated, 
high hatted, pot hatted, slouch hatted men principals ; 
the ulstered, heavily caped, throat protected ladies of the 
cast, and gathered in chattering knots here and there 
were the not so elaborately garbed members of the chorus. 

The street-dressed musicians crept into their places with 
a suggestion of a ‘‘ what’s-the-use-of-a-rehearsal” air, and 
exchanged comments while opening their instrument cases 
and waiting for the authoritative sceptre of the director to 
move. 

The assembled artists bided patiently. They depended 
upon the presence of Mr. Grau. Soon the rehearsal was 
in full swing. It was related to the evening’s performance 
of ‘‘ Lohengrin.” No wonder it was a triumphant Wagner 
night. There was enough preliminary work to make it so. 

‘*Come back in the morning,” exclaimed Mr. Grau to a 
representative of THz Musicat Courier, ‘and I'll tell you 
what I think about it.”’ 

The wish of the impresario was granted. 

‘* Well, what is your opinion of the production? Was it 
as perfect as the Bayreuth performance?” was the repre- 
sentative’s inquiry. 

‘Regarding the absolute singing, I think that last 
night's performance of ‘ Lohengrin’ was far superior to the 
one given at Bayreuth. I was there and witnessed it. 
And when I say that the New York production was su- 
perior, the statement carries with it an extended meaning. 
In Bayreuth the theatre is constructed especially with the 
view to the work in hand and nothing but the performance 
attracts the attention. And then consider the time that 
they take in getting ready. In Bayreuth two months’ 
preparation is given for three operas. Here in America we 
do three and four operas a week.” 

‘‘And the hidden orchestra at Bayreuth, do you con- 
sider that an advantage?’ 

‘‘T should judge that the concealed orchestra was an ad- 
vantage. In fact that brings me back to my first state- 
ment—namely, that there were absolutely no obstacles to 
attract the attention from the performance.” 

‘‘No doubt, then, you consider that in every instance 
your season's productions thus far, from an artistic stand- 
point, excel those of any former season under your manage- 
ment?” 

‘* Speaking from a plane of stagecraft, and including the 
mise-en-scéne, and all of the tributaries, yes—with the one 
single exception of ‘‘ Mignon.” I will dismiss that one 
with the bare explanation that the opera is too small for the 
stage.” 

‘* And thus far, financially ?” 

‘* The season is far superior to that of last year.” 

‘* And what of those extra popular Saturday nights? 

‘‘ Judging by the first night’s performance, the scheme 
must prove highly successful. There is every reason why 
I should express such a sanguine opinion.”’ 

‘* What truth is there in the report that after the Dam- 
rosch season of German grand opera a supplementary 
season of grand opera in German will be given with M. 
Jean De Reszké and others, under Anton Seidl’s direc- 
tion?” 

‘‘T know nothing about it, absolutely nothing.” 

‘Is it true that you will produce ‘ Falstaff’? ” 

+ You.’ 

‘* Have you an option on Calvé for next season?” 

‘* No.” 

‘And now, as to M. Jean de Reszké. What do you 
know about his engagement to sing at Bayreuth in 1896?” 








given at Zurich, Switzerland, November 13, was a success. 
Willy Treichler played Concerto for violoncello and orches- 
tra, by Haydn; ‘‘ Kol Nidrée,” with orchestra and harp, by 
Bruch, and Popper's ‘‘ Elfentanz.” Hans Treichler played 
Vieuxtemps’ Violin Concerto in D minor, with orches- 
tra; Adagio, by Ries, and Polonaise, by Vieuxtemps. 
Mr. Hartvig played the harp. The orchestra under Con- 
ductor Dr. Hegars gave in excellent style works by Beet- 
hoven, Schubert, Reinecke and Rietz. The orchestra also 
played at the subscription concert, November 20, the sym- 
phony by Herm, Goetz. At this concert Joachim gave the 
Brahms concerto and three of Brahms’ ‘ Hungarian 





Dances.” 
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MUSIC SENT FOR CRITICISM. 


———_ ee 


Arthur P. Schmidt, Boston. 
JOSEPH MOSENTHAL, 

A collection of ‘Songs for a Medium Voice,” with accom. 
paniment for the piano, by a well-known composer for the 
church, ought to be useful. These lyrics are six in number. 
As there are no extremely high or low notes, they may 
prove specially welcome in the domestic circle, when both 
very old and very young persons may wish to unite in re- 
ligious exercises. for devotional purposes and for the enjoy- 
ment of choral music, which may be refreshing to the 
heart and senses and elevating to the mind. 

The words are not of the namby-pamby type peculiar to 
many popular semi-religious, semi-poetical songs which pre- 
vail as offertory solos in our churches. Matthew Arnold’s 
‘‘Calm Soul, of All Things,” ‘‘ The Prayer for Inward Peace” 
(Angelus Silesius, 1657), and ‘‘ As a Bird” (from the Ger- 
man, circa 1580), sufficiently show this. Other marked 
features deserve notice. They are thoroughly non-sec- 
tarian. The words will be as acceptable in Jewish or Uni- 
tarian churches as in all others. The musical settings 
are dignified and sufficiently restrained to be equally ad- 
missible. 

There is nothing in these respects to hinder their becom- 
ing universally popular and generally acceptable. 

Perhaps the most felicitous melody is the morning song 
‘‘Asa Bird.” It requiresa range of but nine notes. Be- 
ginning on the lowest, it steadily trends upward seven 
notes ; then, after waving upward and downward, trends 
upward eight notes, and finally nine at the close. The 
melody is slow and sustained, in a sort of modern canto 
firmo style. All which will help to bring the song into 
favor with singing masters for teaching purposes when the 
proper formation of each single tone is a matter of close 
study. 

There are no strange or difficult intervals. The melody 
and the harmony are both fluent and mark the hand of a 
master accomplishing his ends with ease. Although the 
motion is not animated there is no stagnation. No new 
bar is entered without a new chord to report progress or 
mark the accent (so essential in organ music), as in many 
of our extremely weak hymns and ballads with sacred 
words. In proof of this it may be pointed out that after 
the first eight bars the bass part begins a slowly descend- 
ing scale of two octaves, which extends to the final climax. 
This unbroken progression in a definite direction (which 
gives evidence of a fixed intention, free from all wavering 
and uncertainty) not only imparts great nobility and 
strength to the bass part and thus to the whole superstruc- 
ture, but greatly increases the dynamic impetus due to 
continuous descent and makes the whole of the larger sec- 
ond half of the musical theme appear as a gigantic king 
wave, leading triumphantly onward to the close. 

The absence of points of rest for solong a phrase in 
music gives a pleasure analogous to that experienced on 
contemplating the Brooklyn Bridge, which keeps the eye 
in conscious motion, revelling in the long continuous curve. 

The apparently irresistible onward motion will be felt, 
however slowly such musical progressions may be per- 
formed ; and the satisfaction at the cadence being great in 
proportion to the time occupied in reaching this desired 
point of rest, it may even be asserted that a more profound 
impression may be made by broadening out the time. 

It seems to be the fashion with soloists to accelerate the 
speed when greater intensity is sought, for retardation is 
rarely used as a means of increasing the influence over 
hearers. 

This song may prove a good object lesson in such mat- 
ters. 


Sunday Lyrics. 


Kaschoska Found. 
SENSATIONAL story appeared in the col- 
umns of the newspapers Tuesday morning, the gist 

of which led the reader to believe that Prof. Sigmund 
Kaschoska had disappeared by an act of self destruction. 
The article referred to stated that ‘‘ not the slightest trace 
of him has been discovered, nor have the descriptions of 
men found dead or drowned in this vicinity given indica- 
tion that his was one of the bodies.” 

The canard is not only unjust, it iscruel. Had the re- 
porter, who evidently struggled to write against space, 
but taken the trouble to find out the truth he might have 
done so with ease, and spared the friends of the unfortu- 
nate man much grief and embarrassment, as Professor 
Kaschoska was mightily in evidence at the moment the 
story was written. _The very man whoni the author of the 
fabrication should have seen, the man who of all men 
naturally knew most about the disappearance, namely, Mr. 
Walter Damrosch, the reporter did not see. 

When a representative of Tue Musicat Courter called at 
Mr. Damrosch’s office the latter was pained to learn of the 
publication of the false report. 

‘*Oh, we've found him !” was Mr. Damrosch's exclama- 
tion. ‘‘ He is confined in the asylum for the insane on 
Blackwell's Island. There never has been any ground for 


way, I have always regarded as a very clever and capable 
musician, is simply suffering from an attack of extreme 
nervousness which borders on mania. He has been excit- 
able a long time.” 

** Overworked ?” 

“Oh, no; he had not begun work. He had just signed a 
contract with me to train the chorus for my coming season 
of German opera.” 

‘‘There is a report that he was dissatisfied with his pro- 
fessional advancement.” 

‘That is not true. On the contrary, he expressed him- 
self as being much pleased with his prospects.” 

‘‘ Another report says that he was infatuated with Mme. 
Nordica,” 

‘‘That is absurd. The fact is, Professor Kaschoska was 
a very excitable man. His nerves snapped, that is all.” 

‘* Was he intemperate?” 

‘‘He was temperate—that is, he never indulged to ex- 
cess. He did disappear, was found by a police officer, was 
taken to the asylum and his friends were notified. Nodoubt 
we shall give him a benefit and raise funds to place him in 
a private asylum for treatment. I do not believe that his 
affliction is more than temporary and in all probability he 
will soon recover. I sincerely hope so, for I hold him in 
high regard as a musician and a man.” 








The New President of the Carnegie 
Music Hall Company. 


R. WILLIAM S, HAWK has been selected for 

the office of president of the Carnegie Music Hall Com- 

pany, vice Mr. Morris Reno, resigned. The announcement 

predicting Mr. Reno’s possible action was printed editorially 

in the columns of THe Musica Courter a few weeks ago. 

The board of directors of Music Hall met last Friday and 

accepted the resignation with regret. Mr. William S. 

Hawk, the successful candidate, was seen by a representa- 
tive of THe Musica Courier. 

‘* Yes, much to my embarrassment, the board chose me,” 
Mr. Hawk replied, when approached with regard to the 
matter. ‘‘I express myself that way because I am sucha 
busy man. No, there will be no change in the general 
policy of the management. It is the desire of the present 
officers and board to retain everything that was recognized 
prior to this time as good and to strengthen any weak 
points and introduce such features as we deem necessary 
for the welfare of the enterprise. 

«I believe in conducting Music Hall on strictly business 
principles, and to that end a business man will be selected 
to act on my behalf, under the direction of the board. But 
he will be a business man in every sense, not a theatrical 
manager. It is the intention to clearly divorce every busi- 
ness feature from the musical departments and in every 
way carry out Mr. Carnegie’s ideas with reference to 
Music Hall being the home of music.” 

‘‘ Are you at liberty to say who the manager will be?” 

‘* No, we have not found out that ourselves. There are 
two or three names in mind, but the board will not be in a 
hurry to act.” 

‘*Do you wish to speak of your predecessor?” 

‘Mr. Reno resigned purely because of ill-health. He 
told me some time ago that he must cut aloof, as he was 
feeling very badly.” 

‘‘And Mr. Walter Damrosch—will the change affect his 
position ?” 

‘* Not in the least. The changes will be trivial, as I said 
before. I must decline to speak further.” 

Mr. Hawk is young, having been born in Canton, 

Ohio, February 11, 1859. He is one of the best known 
patrons of music in New York, and an enthusiastic worker 
in its behalf. He is a member of the firm of Messrs. Hawk 
& Wetherbee, proprietors of the Windsor Hotel. In 
1882 he succeeded to the interest of his late uncle, Mr. 
Samuel Hawk, who had adopted him. 
Mr. William S. Hawk was formerly a member and chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of Music Hall, and it was 
while acting in this capacity that his fitness for executive 
work made itself so manifest that the choice of the board 
fell upon him to fill the office of president. 


An Opera with Four Composers.—A few days 
after the opening of his ‘‘ Téatro Lirico Internazionale,” 
Signor Sonzogno invited to a banquet all those who had 
contributed toward the success of his venture. One of 
the artists, Lison Frandin, proposed that all the composers 
present at the banquet should arrange to collaborate in the 
composition of an opera. This proposal was met with ap- 
plause, and the special work was distributed. Leoncavallo 
undertook airs and duets, Coronaro selected the choruses, 
Mascagni promised the intermezzo and Samara was to 
write the overture and to supply the instrumentation for 
the illustrations of his collaborators. Another artist under- 
took the libretto, and set himself seriously towork. When 
onthe morrow the artists were sobered down, some of 
them wished to renounce their imprudent promises. But 
the diva, Lison Frandin, insisted so strongly that the com- 


Musical Items. 


Death of Paderewski’s Father.—Paderewski has re- 
cently lost his father. In aletter to Dr. Mason the pianist 
bewails his loss, for he has not seen him since his successes 
in the musical world. 


Ovide Musin’s Success.—Ovide Musin’s season thus far 
has been a most successful one. Despite the presence of 
Thomson and Ysaye, Mr. Musin will play one hundred 
and fifty more concerts this season than he did last year. 


Viva Cummins.—Emilio Agramonte announces a Cos- 
tume recital by Viva Cummins at the rooms of the New 
York School of Opera and Oratorio, 106-108 East Twenty- 
third street. Miss Cummins will sing native songs from 
Europe, Asia, Africa and America. The recital will be 
given Thursday, December 20, at 8 o'clock Pp. M. 


A Promising Pupil.—At St. George’s Hall, Toronto, 
on the evening of November 14, Miss Millie Evison, a pupil 
of Mr. W. O. Forsyth, gave an invitation piano recital. 
Considering that Miss Evison is very young, and that she 
has studied such a comparatively short time, her mature 
performance of a difficult program was remarkable. Her 
playing of the Beethoven sonata, op. 10, No. 3, was char- 
acterized by keen insight into the zsthetic side presented 
in the work, a gift of perception not usual in so young a 
player. 


Sofia Scalchi.—The Boston ‘‘ Traveller” makes some in- 
teresting statements on Sofia Scalchi’s improvement in the 
use of her voice, and we reproduce the article, which was 
written on the occasion of the recent Melba concert at 
Music Hall, Boston, by Mr. Warren Davenport : 


A most gratifying feature of the concert was the surprising man- 
ner in which Scalchi used her voice. Forthe first time since I re- 
member her, and that is many years ago, she sang without forcing 
her voice, that is without introducing those terrible “chest tones ’”’ 
that have always served in placing her efforts at an unfortunate dis- 
advantage. Her voice production on this occasion was just on the 
verge of a correct forward action of the column of air, and if she 
can but hold to this process and gain the necessary location, a little 
more to the front, she will show with comparatively little practice 
the most flexible and beautiful contralto voice that has been heard, 
perhaps ever, upon the stage. 

That a singer of her maturity in the profession should so radically 
change from the wrong thing to one that closely approximates the 
correct form, is indeed a wonder. Let her persist in her present 
effort and she will not only render beautiful her voice, but wiil also 
preserve it for many years of active service before the public. 

Scalchi’s numbers were “‘ Voi che sapete,”” from Mozart’s “ Figaro,’ 
and the “ Chant Hindou,’’ by Bemberg, the latter accompanied upon 
Scalchi, although recalled several times, 
She acted wisely, and should be 


the piano by the composer. 
refused to grant extra numbers. 
discreet in the use of her voice until she has settled solidly into her 
new and correct manner of tone emission. Her future efforts will be 
watched with interest by critical listeners, those who are aware of 
the destruction that follows the use of “chest tones” 
the matter of devouring the rest of the voice, to say nothing of the 
vulgarity that the process attaches to the style of asinger. I know 
that these horrible sounds that are so generally taught and used, 
called by some facetious individual * fog-horn notes,” are gratifying 
to the ears of some listeners, but it is a voice ‘‘ butchered to make a 
concert holiday,” to twist the saying from the original. 

New Vocal Discoveries.—Emilio Belazi, the 
vocal physiologist, singer and teacher, has just completed 
his observations and experiments on the resolution of two 
problems entirely new and of the highest importance to 
vocal art and to vocalists. The one which interests princi- 
pally physiologists and professors of singing is the dis- 
covery of the natural mechanism of the trill, which up to 
the present time has never been satisfactorily explained. 

The second problem—more interesting to singers in 
general—is for each one to be able to know by means of 
certain signs which manifest themselves in the throat 
when he is singing correctly, following the natural laws 
for the production of the voice, or when he is being taught 
contrary to these laws, thus producing troubles of the voice 
and also maladies of the vocal and respiratory organs. 


(so-called) in 


famous 


Patti at Windsor.—It has often been remarked, 
and even discussed by the press here, that for many years 
Patti was never invited tv sing before the Queen. The 
commonly accepted reason was that the great prima donna 
had divorced her husband and married a second time, 
which, as all the world knows, is an almost unpardonable 
offence in the eyes of the old-fashioned lady who rules 
over this eminently sinless nation. 

Whatever the cause of the estrangement, it has now 
been overcome, for Patti sang at Windsor Castle on 
Tuesday, and was treated with the greatest kindness by 
the Queen. The diva took away more substantial proof 
of royal favor in the shape of a photograph bearing Her 
Majesty's autograph and a diamond butterfly brooch and 
decoration of exquisite workmanship. 

Patti is very enthusiastic over this meeting, and says 
nobody can pay a compliment with such grace and tact as 
the Queen of England. One of the compliments paid Patti 
was that she looked younger than ever and sang as well as 
ever, which naturally gratified her as artiste and as woman, 
and goes far toward explaining her enthusiasm. Patti's 


husband has just taken a lease of some extensive shootings 
and fisheries in Pembrokeshire, and he is now looking about 
for a house in the district worthy to be the occasional resi- 








the suicide theory. Professor Kaschoska, who, by the 








posers have had to set to work. 





dence of the queen of song.—New York ‘‘ Sun,’ 
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will have each week 














made with THe Musicat Courter, HENRY WOLFSOHN 


a page devoted to matters of interest in the musical world apper- 


taining principally to the artists under his direct management, not however excluding others. 


This is an important move, as by an agreement with a syndicate of the leading papers in the 


United States, these notices will be copied simultaneously in the Sunday editions of the large 


newspapers in all parts of the country, as their musical editors will have Tue Musicar Courier 


sent to them every week, calling special attention to the musical items. 
weekly to all the Conductors, Musical Societies and Music Festival Committees. 


They will also be mailed 


This will 


afford an opportunity to our best artists to gain publicity in the right direction, these notices 


being circulated through a news medium having a weekly circulation of over 15,000 copies. 








Melba scored an immense success as “Gilda” 
in “Rigoletto.” She carried off the honors of 
the evening and electrified the audience, both 
by her wonderful voice as well as her consum- 
nate art Her “Marguerite” was equally suc- 
essful, and with her numerous appearances in 
Brooklyn and the 


pera in Philadelphia and 

Sunday concerts she may justly be considered 

the mainstay of this year’s operatic season. 

Mme. Melba will not visit Australia this year, 

but will return to Europe immediately after the 
)f the opera season and appear in London 

vith Sir Augustus Harris’ Company. 


Victor Herbert is equally popular as a band 
leader and composer as he is a 'cellist. He has 
had for 
s years, these being in some of the 
argest New England and the West 
He will make a short tour with his band early 
in January, and another more extended tour in 

The band will have tlre assistance 


more engagements this season than he 
many prey 1oOu 


cities 1n 


the spring 


f first-class soloists. 


Julie L. Wyman’s popularity is still on the 


increase. This month she will be heard in a 
umber of recitals, together with Mr. Ethelbert 

Nevin, in Pittsburg, Cleveland and Toledo; 
ind next month she will be one of the soloists 
n the Cincinnati Orchestral concerts, which 
1 be given under the direction of Mr. Frank 
Van der Stucken. Mrs. Wyman will also be the 
vist of the Buffalo Symphony Society, Janu- 


vill be 


ary 3, John Lund, director. 

Geo. W. Ferguson duplicated his success 
with the Buffalo Symphony Society, and made 
irrangements in that city to give a song recital 


time in February. He also appeared last 


Sunday in the “ Arion” concert and will assist 
the Sutro Sisters this evening in Baltimore 
He has booked a number of engagements for 
January, and in March will make a Western 


trip, extending to Minneapolis and St, Paul. 

Lillian Blauvelt’s 
greater than ever. There is 
being by far the most popular concert singer in 
America at present. She has sung in sixteen 
concerts this month; 
until January 6, when she will again make a 
short Western tour, singing in Cincinnati, 
Marietta, Buffalo and Toronto. Mme. Blauvelt 
will also very likely be one of the soloists of the 
next Symphony concert, when she will sing the 
soprano part of Mr. Damrosch’s “ Scarlet Letter.”’ 


success this year is 


Josef Hollman will arrive about the middle 
f January, and almost all his time is taken | 


until the beginning of April. He has been en- 
gaged in Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Colum- 


no doubt of her |} 


all her time is taken up| 





bus and for a number of concerts in this city. 
Mr. Hollman has greatly increased his réper- 
toire, and will be heard in a number of new 
compositions, comprising several of his own 
works. 

Charlotte Maconda sang with the Apollo 
Club last week and pleased the audience im- 
mensely. She had a number of recalls and was 
compelled to sing encores to each of her selec- 


tions. She will sing in Albany this evening, 
and has been engaged by the Springfield 


Orpheus Club as their soloist in their inaugural 
concert next week. 

Adele Aus der Ohe arrived from Europe 
yesterday and will begin her season January 2 
in Fall River. She will then play in New Bed- 

| ford, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, and then go to the 
West, where she has engagements during the 
whole month of January. Miss Aus der Ohe 
| will very likely give a number of recitals in 
| New York, Boston and Philadelphia. 

Wm. H. Rieger sang Berlioz’s “ Damnation 
of Faust”"’ with great success, December 6, in 
Cleveland. This week he will go to Providence 
and next week to Washington to sing in “The 
Messiah.” He is again engaged fer three con- 
certs in Montreal with the Philharmonic Society. 
He will sing the Bach “ Passion Music” Good 
Friday in Boston with the Handel and Haydn 
Society. 

Sofie Scalchi appeared several times in the 
Opera House last week, and proved to bean old- 
time favorite. Both in “Faust” and “ Rigo- 
letto” she is always welcome to the public, and 
difficult to replace. Mme. Scalchi is preparing 
for an operatic concert tour in the spring. 

Conrad Behrens gave a concert last week in 
Carnegie Music Hall, where a number of his 
pupils appeared to great advantage. Mr. Beh- 
rens is not only a fine artist but may be con- 
sidered one of our leading masters of vocal art. 
Quite a number of pupils of the lamented Mme. 
Fursch-Madi continue their studies with Mr. 
3ehrens. 

Campanari will appear this week in “ Romeo 
and Juliet,” “Faust,” and in a number of con- 
certs. For the latter work he has quite a num- 
| ber of offers, but his engagements at the opera 
| prevent him from accepting. He will, however, 
| be one of the soloists at the next Symphony 
| concert, when he will sing excerpts from Mr. 
Damrosch's opera, “ The Sgarlet Letter.” 

Effie Stewart, who sings in “The Messiah” 


| this week in Brooklyn with the Choral Society, 
| under the direction of Mr. Arthur Claassen, 





ne 


a 


will soon give a concert in Cleveland, her native 
city, where very likely she will produce an 
opera with the assistance of a number of New 
York artists. She will also engage a chorus 
and an orchestra. 

Cesar Thomson’s engagements for this week 
are December 18 in St. Louis; December 20, 
Milwaukee, and December 21 and 22 in Chicago, 
with the Thomas Symphony Orchestra. He 
will also play with the Chicago Amateur Club 
December 27, and in Pittsburg, December 28. 
His next appearance in New York will be with 
the New York Philharmonic Society, January 
11 and 12, when he will play the Goldmark 
concerto. 

Eleanor Meridith has been engaged to create 
the part of “Mara” in Ferdinand Hummel’s 
opera of the same name _ There will be only a 
private performance of this opera on the 22d of 
this month, but arrangements are being con- 
summated by which the opera can be heard in 
public some time in February or March. Miss 
Meridith will also sing in “The Messiah” in 
St. Louis on the 29th of this month. 

Ericsson Bushnell sang both of the basso 
parts in the “ Damnation of Faust” by Berlioz, 
which was produced in Cleveland December 6. 
He will also sing in “ The Messiah ” in Washing- 
ton next week, and then go West for several 
other oratorio performances. 


Marcella Lindh was the soloist of the 
Euterpe Society in Columbus, Ohio, and was 
compared to the best prima donnas of the day. 
Her instantaneous success secured her a return 
engagement with another society in the same 
city. Last week she sang here in the Bankers’ 
Glee Club and the Mt. Vernon Amphion Society 
concerts. She will again make a short tour 
West during January. 

Augusta S. Cottlow’s concert in Chicago was 
a great success and the young pianist showed 
marked improvement. During her trip East 
she will give a number of recitals, and also play 
in several orchestral concerts. The exact dates 
of the latter have not yet been quite arranged. 

Currie Duke captivated the audience last 
week both by her artistic playing as by her 
loveliness of manner. She has booked a large 
number of engagements, playing here on the 
20th in the Madison Square Garden Concert 
Hall; next week in Springfield, Mass., and then 
in three other concerts in Massachusetts. In 
the beginning of the year she will, very likely, 
be heard again in one of Mr. Damrosch’s Sun- 
day concerts. 
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This Paper has the Largest 


Guaranteed Circulation of any Journal in the Music Trade. 





NOTICE. 

RES So, NES 

New subscribers will greatly facilitate 
their receipt of THE MUSICAL COURIER 
by enclosing with their subscription the 
amount due for the time account runs. It 
enables us correctly and promptly to post 
the books of the Subscription Department 
and insures the prompt delivery of the 
paper. 


HE E. P. pe colmae: of Brattleboro, Vt. 
makes the statement that it has shipped more 
organs during October and November of this year 
than it did in any of the corresponding months since 
1891, and, further, that the month of December bids 
fair to keep abreast with the two preceding months. 
In view of the keen competition in organs the above 
statement is remarkable, showing that there is great 
life and vigorin the E. P. Carpenter Company. 
or 
MAN or a set of men may be endowed with all 
the virtues of good citizenship ; may represent 
the very highest mercantile ethics in their business 
pursuits, and may be perfect models of human be- 
ings, but all this would not naturally or logically 
necessitate the conclusion that they can make artis- 
tic pianos. If the fellow who makes a great artistic 
piano is a scamp, he still places the musical world 
under great obligations by making an artistic piano. 
s 
E regret to announce the compulsory retire- 
ment of J. P. Kirsch from the firm of Kirsch, 
Meckel & Co., Cleveland. Mr. Kirsch is suffering 
from a sudden mental ailment, the cause of which 
has not been traced, although the best medical aid 
has been summoned. By heredity he appears to 
have been free from any taint. The business will be 
continued by the remaining partner under the title of 
Frank P. Meckel. 
_~ 
EFERENCE to the article on the Knabe piano in 
R another column of this paper will disclose con- 
ditions that must necessarily appear vital to the 
future of the whole piano trade of the United States. 
The Knabes do not represent so much in their person- 
ality as in the element or the principle for which they 
stand, which may be termed retroactive conservatism 
as opposed to the manifest destiny of the piano busi- 
ness. Their business methods are above reproach, 
their conduct is worthy of imitation, their principles 
of life are above criticism—but their pianos are not. 
+> 
MONG a number of questions put to us by a Mr. 
Finley Lyon, teacher of singing and composi- 
tion at Knoxville, Tenn., is this: ‘‘ Is the Krakauer a 
high-grade instrument?” No, sir; it is not. It is a 
good piano of its grade, but it is not in the upper 
grades of piano construction. The Krakauers are a 
reliable firm and would not care to sell their pianos 
above their grade; at least we do not think they 
would. We like the piano they make, but we should 
nevertheless not permit our feelings to interfere with 
our judgment, which tells us that it is a fair piano 
and a good investment at the proper price. We can 
give the price, but not in print, as that is a private 
affair, 


HE development of the Keller Brothers piano is 
due to the mechanical skill of the Keller boys, 
and the large demand for the Keller Brothers piano 
is due to the commercial sense of Mr. Blight, who, 
together with the Keller brothers, constitute this 
enterprising concern. They make pianos all the 
time and sell them, and at this time of the year they 
have money to pay good dividends, thus proving that 
they get cash for their product. 
a 
TAVENHAGEN did not know which of the 
famous American pianos he was to play in this 
country until he reached the dock here. Before he 
was accepted by the Knabe house he had been 
offered to Weber, Steinway and Mason & Hamlin, 
and, if we mistake not, to a Western house in a kind 
of huckstering manner. This should be the last time 
that an artist should be brought to this country on a 
speculation of the possibility of a piano house ac- 
cepting him. Under such circumstances he is very 
apt to go the lowest bidder. 
— 
HE introduction of the $75.to $85 piano box 
as a pestilential stencil has put the ordinary 
stencil piano far in the background for the present. 
This $75 piano is certainly one of the greatest dangers 
that has ever menaced the piano business, and there 
is nothing that can prevent its complete exposé in 
these columns. It must be crushed if the piano 
trade—the good, solid, substantial medium piano trade 
—is tobe saved. Those who are appealing to us on 
this subject on personal grounds misunderstand the 
gravity of the case, and fail to see thatit is a great 
piano crisis which we are averting in killing off that 
fraud institution. 
=F 


T always helps a music paper to say a good word 
for a good piano. Intelligent people at once 
recognize the true and conscientious tribute paid to 
merit and ever after ‘‘ take stock” in the paper that 
has the knowledge of its subject and the courage of 
its convictions. Therefore it does us good to speak 
of the Briggs piano as we do. We know it to be a 


musical instrument and not a mere piano, and because | 


we know this we feel like saying it and we do say it, 
and we are going to say it so often that every intelli- 
gent musician who has not already investigated the 
Briggs will be tempted to do so. 
= 
N putting the Knabe piano forward again as a con- 
cert instrument in the hands of an artist like 
Stavenhagen the manufacturers virtually challenge 
public opinion in a degree never before attempted by 
them. Nocritic and no critical institution that de- 
sires to maintain its reputation for honesty and ca- 
pacity could afford, under the circumstances, to 
remain silent. The eyes of thousands of musicians in 
this country are turned to-day upon the columns of 
THE MUSICAL COURIER on this very subject. If this 
paper could afford to remain silent under the circum- 
stances it would admit its own incapacity in thou- 
sands of directions and the complete and absolute 
absence of independence. No matter what the small 
musical press, which was never known to be inde- 
pendent on a subject of this kind, may have to say 
one way or the other, it is a question of life and 
death for a prominent critic to decide at a juncture of 





this kind. 





THIS ISSUE CONSISTS OF 76 PAGES. 


R. GEO. NEMBACH, of Geo. Steck & Co., has 

recovered sufficiently from his late indisposi- 

tion to be out, and was down to the warerooms of his 
company last Saturday. 


+> 


edited by Mr. J. C. Wilcox and published in De- 


troit, shows evidence of good editing. The edition 
is very 2eautiful and reflects credit on the editor and 


publisher. 


me Christmas number of the ‘‘Song Journal,” 


Ke 
R. BEN. STARR, of the Starr Piano Company, 
M Richmond, Ind., is in town for a week on im- 
portant business. He has been in consultation with 
Mr. Jack Haynes, the Starr representative here, re- 
garding the future handling of the instrument in this 
territory. 
+> 
O one can see a Schwander action without mar- 
veling at the splendid workmanship of each and 
every part. The greatest care is used in producing 
the action, and todo this all details have to be looked 
after with care and exactness. That is why the ac- 
tion has attained an international reputation. 
a 
HE Jewett Piano Company, of Leominster, is one 
of those straightforward, reliable concerns with 
which itis absolutely safe to deal. The house makes 
just that kind of a straightforward piano, too, and 
whatever it may say about its product or its manner 
of representing it to a customer may also be relied 
upon. 
or 
ROM the number of telegrams and mail orders 
received by Alfred Dolge & Son it would indi- 
cate that everybody in the United States was bent on 
ordering Autoharps. The value of the Autoharp asa 
musical instrument for Christmas presentation is un- 
excelled. It can be appreciated by people who know 
but little about music. 


= 

HE Vose & Sons Piano Company in all its work is 
clear and concise. An indication of a man’s 
business qualities is always to be found in his adver- 
Look at any Vose advertisement and a 
Look at their business affairs 
It is business 


tisements. 

complete story is told. 

and a good, clean record is disclosed. 

qualifications that accomplish this. 
= 

N looking over the young firms manufacturing 

good pianos, which have come to the front rapidly, 
none show more desire to manufacture a first-class 
instrument than Strich & Zeidler. Their catalogue, 
issued a short time ago, shows that their taste in case 
designing is excellent. All the designs shown have 
something about them that suggests the Strich & 
Zeidler piano to anyone at all familiar with the prod- 
ucts of that house. 

The result of this handsome case designing, as 
well as the excellent reputation of their pianos as 
musical instruments, readily shows the reason for the 
large business that has already been built for the 
goods. Dealers should see their styles C and D with 
Boston fall and styles E and F with solid front. 
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STEINWAY SUITS. 


a 
CCASIONAL reference has been made in these 
columns to the series of rather strange suits 
brought against Steinway & Sons and William Stein- 
way by a nephew of the latter and a former director 
and a stockholder in the corporation—Henry W. T. 
One of these actions is brought for the 
purpose of nullifying the will of the late C. F. 
[heodore Steinway ; another is based on the allega- 
tion of the plaintiff that the directors have mis- 
managed the business of the corporation, and the 
third is the suit now in progress before Judge Stover 
in the Supreme Court, where it began on Monday. 
Yesterday's (Tuesday) ‘‘ Tribune” reports as follows 


Steinway. 





on the iatter suit° 
H. W. T. Steinway Accepted Dividends. 
br ght against William Steinway, the piano manufac- 
ire y Henry W. T. Steinway for an accounting of the transac- 
etwee Steinway Piano Fabrik, in Hamburg, and the 
‘ Y was continued before Judge Stover inthe Supreme 
‘ The was on the stand all day, and his 
was support of the allegations set forth in the 
la at f pianos were sold tothe Hamburg house for 
or stances, and that the pianos made from these 
r ne Steinway corporation for the London house at 
On cross-examination the witness admitted that he had charge at 
‘ where t parts were made, and that he had 
F es on them for which they should go to the Ham- 
burs se. He also admitted that between 1880 and 1889 he had ac- 
epted without protest over $200,000 in dividends Ihe case goes on 
to A 


Although the plaintiff has only a small interest in 
the Steinway corporation the amount received by 
him in dividends alone represents a great fortune, and 
it does seem as if his claim of mismanagement on the 


his part to return these dividends. If he made 
such large profits what is the secret of the misman- 
In the case now on he admitted that he 
made the prices. Did he charge too little? 

We say that these suits are rather strange, and for 
this reason : even should the plaintiff win them the 
chief beneficiary would be Mr. William Steinway, 


against whom the suits are chiefly directed. 


agement? 


ANOTHER SOMMER. 


- > 


Peoria, I] 


SHE 
7 ing 


l., ‘‘Herald” publishes the follow- 


item of news: 
‘ now within its limitsapiano factory. It is under the 
Sommer & ¢ and is situated at 233 South Madison 
a Sommer was for many years connected with the Kim 
ano Com] y, and isathoroughly competent man in every 


This Mr. Sommer will create a genuine havoc if he 
keeps itup. He may be ‘‘injuncted,” however, by a 
New York Sommer. People should always remem- 
ber that S-O-H-M-E-R is the way to spell it, and 
unless it be spelled just that way it is not the 


that 
Lila 


genuine Sohmer. 


> 


THE PAPERS ERR. 


+ 

OME of our esteemed contemporaries have re- 
S cently stated, among other curious matters, that 
Alexander Krell, of the Krell Piano Company, Cin- 
cinnati, had graduated (strange form of expression) 
from the factory of Geo. Steck & Co., of this city, 
that Mr. 
opinion that the young man was one of the marvels 
in his &c., &c., &c. The firm of Geo. Steck & 
Co. deny this in toto, and say that young Krell left 
; Mr, Steck had already retired from 
active work, and that no such statement is at- 
tributed to him was made or could have been made. 


Af L” 


Mr. Krell 


7 
anda 


Steck at the time had pronounced his 


line 


the factory aiter 


as 


is by no means responsible for these errors, 
and had he read them no doubt he would have contra- 
dicted them 

At the time when his father, Albert Krell, Sr., 
represented the Steck piano he asked, as a favor, 
that his gifted son should be permitted to learn the 
of piano making in the Steck factory, and as 
the Cincinnati agency was important the Steck 
firm they very naturally, very cheerfully, granted the 
reque On the books of the Steck Company are 
found only three or four complaints from Albert 
Krell, Sr., of defects in Steck pianos, although he 
held the agency for a score of years. In tracing the 
pianos it was found that they were instruments that 
had passed through his son's manipulations. When 
these facts were given out the Steck house was re- 
lieved from any further annoyance from that source. 

Young Krell thereupon shipped to sea, and then 
turned up at the Vose factory in Boston. At that 


trade 


to 


st 





time his father represented the Vose piano, and he 
asked, as a favor, that his gifted son should be per- 
mitted to learn the trade of piano making in the 
Vose factory, and as the Cincinnati agency was im- 
portant to the Vose firm they very naturally, very 
cheerfully, granted the request. 

As the trade papers now claim that young Krell 
was the superintendent of the Vose factory, we may 
as well reply to the statement with the truth, as 
follows : 

Boston, December 14, 1894. 
Editors The Musical Courier : 

In answer to your inquiry of December 12 (In what capacity was 
Alexander Krell in your factory?) will say that he never occupied 
the position of superintendent, assistant or foreman. He was simply 
an overlooker in our factory. We have noticed in the trade papers 
a number of times since he left our employ that he had occupied the 
position of superintendent, but we did not consider it of importance 
enough to give it any notice whatever. 

Yours very truly, VOSE 

Mr. Julien W. Vose, who was in this city last Satur- 
day, in commenting on this matter said : ‘‘ Krell was 
with us in 1888 and in the beginning of 1889, when we 
had the strike. We needed all the hands we could 
get, and although we were not satisfied with him or 
his work we retained him as we needed help. He 
affiliated with the strikers so far as his conduct 
toward them impressed us, and we were glad when 
he left.” 

Krell had a perfect right to affiliate with one or 
both sides of a controversy, and we see nothing 
particularly wrong about this if it suited his notions. 
This is a free country. 

The statement published in the trade papers re- 
garding Krell’s position in the Emerson factory is 
dissolved with the following communication : 

BosToONn, December 13, 1894 


& SONS PIANO COMPANY. 


Editors Musical Courter : 
Mr. Krell was engaged to occupy a position as foreman in our mil] 
room, but remained with us only a few months. 
Yours truly, EMERSON PIANO COMPANY, 
P. H. Powers, Treas. 


Nothing further need hardly be said than this. 
Every piano or organ manufacturer should make it a 
rule of conduct personally to supervise the matter 
which is to be printed regarding him or his business 
affairs in the small music trade papers. If the Krell 
house had pursued this rule such absurd stories as 
have recently been printed about them in the little 





music trade papers could not have appeared, for | 


their own sense of the fitness of things would have 
stopped the nonsense. 


—The formal opening of F. W. Peabody's new music store, at 


Amesbury, Mass., was held last week. He is gratified at the kind ex- 
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NEW WEBER ACENTS. 


HE Weber house has been planting new agencies 
during the past weeks, in pursuance of its re- 
markable progress. In the place of C. W. Lindsay 
at Montreal Mr. J. W. Shaw has assumed the repre- 
sentation, and Chas. H. De Vine, one the most 
vigorous of the young concerns at Buffalo, has been 
made agent in place of Wahle & Sons. 








Royal Academy of Music. 
HE preliminary competition for the Steinway 
grand piano, forming part of the public testimonial to 
Sir Augustus Harris, took place at the Royal Academy of 
Music on Monday last. At the final competition, held 
yesterday, the prize was awarded to Miss Edith O. Green- 
hill.—London ‘‘ Times,” December 10. 








In Town. 


MONG the members of the trade who visited 
New York last week, and among those who 
called at the offices of THe MusicaL Courier, were: 
Maj. W. F. Howes, Hallet & Davis Piano Company, 
Boston, Mass. 
Rufus W. Blake, Sterling Company, Derby, Conn. 
Morris Steinert, M. Steinert & Sons, New Haven, Conn. 
Alexander Steinert, M. Steinert & Sons. 
Julien W. Vose, Vose & Sons Piano Company, Boston, 
Mass. 
R. O. Burgess, Wegman & Co., Auburn, N. Y. 
J. F. Barrows, Barrows Music Company, Saginaw, Mich. 





—Fred Fairbanks has opened a music store in Austin, Minn. 

—A loss of less than $1,000 was caused by a fire in the factory of S. 
Wentworth & Co., in Bristol street, Boston, last week. 

—Estey & Bruce have opened a new store at Ambler, Pa., in the 
Opera House Block. They will handle the Estey piano and organ. 

—The Guild Piano Forte Company, of Portland, Me., has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $200,000, of which $125 has been 
paid. The president is Benjamin Pitman, of Lynn, Mass., and the 
secretary H. A. Smith, also of Lynn. 

—N. E. Viall & Co. have rented the old Fillmore County Bank 
3uilding, in Canton, Minn., and will immediately put in a large stock 


of musical instruments. James Kerr, Jr., will be in charge. 


—Mr. Wm. Reinhard, who was many years connected with Wm. 
Knabe & Co. in various capacities, and who has of late been engaged 
in business in the West, has accepted a position with the Hockett 
Brothers & Puntenney Company, of Cincinnati. 

—Messrs. Cressy, Jones & Allen, of Portland, Me., wish to correct a 
trade note which appeared in a recent issue of THE MUSICAI 
COURIER by stating that they have purchased the stock of pianos 
and organs of the estate of the late Albert Smith, at Rockland, Me., 
where they will hereafter conduct a branch house. 
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Upright Pianos 
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HIS paper is now read by 100,000 people every | 
It does not appeal to an indiscriminate | 
mass, but to a distinct and special class of readers, | 
comprising on the average an intellectually higher | 


week. 


grade of citizens and families than is reached by 
other publications. 

There is not one man or woman in the musical 
higher life of America who is not a regular reader of 
this journal; there is not one man or woman in- 
terested in matters pertaining to the creation and 
commercial handling of musical instruments who 
does not read this paper with similar regularity. 

It is admitted to be the most remarkable weekly 
publication in America and Europe to-day, and in 
addition to its home office here it has its own offices 
in Boston, Chicago, London, Berlin, Paris and Leipsic 
—its German Supplement to-day, for instance, ema- 
nating from the last named office. 

The circulation of the paper having increased to 
an extent far beyond the expectations of its adver- 
tisers, the expense of the publication having in- 
creased enormously, and the general influence of the 
paper having made it more valuable, it becomes es- 
sential to advance the rates of advertising from Janu- 
ary 1. Due notice will be issued to individual adver- 
tisers, most of whom will naturally remain in these 
columns at higher rates, under the universal law of 
advertising, which makes high priced advertising in 
a largely circulating paper cheaper than cheap ad- 
vertising in new, untried or small sheets conducted 
on speculative prospects and without capital to meet 
the emergencies and necessities of modern jour- 
nalism. 


F.C. Smith S 


URING the summer 
RIER announced that Mr. Freeborn G. Smith was 
offering his Milwaukee business for sale. It was not a 
rumor, and was not then given as such. For along while 
Mr. Smith has been anxious to sell this branch, as he 
believed in concentrating his energies on his many other 
large stores at various principal points, as, in his opinion, 
Milwaukee was too near his Chicago branch. A couple of 
weeks ago Mr. Wm. Rohlfing and Mr. Freeborn G. Smith, 
Jr., came together in Milwaukee, and the matter of a sale 
was broached. Mr. Rohlfing was to purchase the line of 
Bradbury and Henning pianos in Mr. Smith’s Milwaukee 
store, and was henceforth to handle those instruments 
prominently in his stock. 

Mr. F. G. Smith, Jr., isa young man of great promise, and 
the negotiations for a transfer of the business was carried 
on with such dispatch that a satisfactory termination was 
arrived at last week, the stock of pianos sold to Wm. 
Rohlfing & Co., and the Milwaukee branch of F. G. Smith 
passed out of existence. 

The firm of Wm. Rohling & Co. is certainly a valuable 
acquisition to Mr. Smith as an agent, for the house is one 
of the most important factors in the piano trade of Wis- 
consin. 


ells to Rohlfing. 
Tue Musicat Cov- 








Good Business. 

HERE is a man in Washington, D. C., who 
has the good will of almost everybody. He is known 
as a ‘‘ hale fellow well met ” as well as an honorable oppo- 
nent in business. 
friends. Some time ago a concern which sells pianos, but 
which has no Washington representative, sold a piano to a | 
Washington party, who disappeared as soon as he received 
the instrument. Likewise the piano disappeared. All 

efforts to trace it were unavailing. 

Finally the manufacturer appealed to the Washington 
dealer, telling him the circumstances, and wound up by 
asking if he would not secure the piano if possible, and send 
a bill for all expenses. The Washington man wrote to the 
maker, saying that recovering lost pianos was just in his 
line, anda week afterward shipped to New York the miss- 
ing instrument, mailing at the same time a detailed account 
of how the piano was recovered. He refused to accept 
remuneration for expenses or an offer of a present. All of 
this was done for a maker of pianos who would be a com- 
petitor in future transactions. Can anyone wonder that 
this dealer is popular in Washington, D. C.? His name? 
W. C. Van Wickle, of Bradbury fame. 








—Mr. W. B. Wilson, the traveling representative of Wm. Tonk & 
Brother, has been in Philadelphia several days attending the funeral 
of his father. 


—Messrs. Frank A. Stratton & Co., having been unable to renew 
their lease at 37 Howard street, will probably move uptown, some- 
vicinity of Union square, on or about January 1, 1895. 





wuhere in th 


Here is a sample of the way he wins | 


| The “Old Reliable.” 


Ts 


piano last ?” 


these days of cheap pianos people are be- 
ginning to ask more and more: ‘* How long will this 
When the average man or woman purchases 


a piano he or she expects it to last at least for the term of | 


one’s natural life. This may be too much to expect from a 
piano (it certainly is too much), but yet that is the idea of 
the average purchaser. The 
public desires a piano that 
will be a good instrument 20 
years hence. To get such 
an instrument there is only 
one course to pursue—or 
two if the party purchasing 
is an expert—viz., judge the 
piano in all its points by the 
light of expert criticism, or 
look for a piano that has an 
established reputation. 

The longer the manufac- 
turers of the piano have 
been making pianos, the bet- 
ter conception one can get 
of the value of the durability of their product. It is the test 
of time. A manufacturer whocanshow apiano used 20 or 25 
years, or longer, which is in good condition as far as work- 
manship is concerned, and then prove by comparison with 
new stock that the same degree of excellence now prevails 
in his factory, and that the goods are of a higher standard 
to-day—such a manufacturer can prove to the most skep- 
tical that his goods are reliable and made to resist the rav- 
ages of time. Life is here used in the sense of the time 
the piano continues to be a musical instrument and give 
pleasure to a performer who delights to play on it the 
works of the great masters. 

In this enviable light are the manufacturers of the Board- 
man & Gray piano. This instrument has the great advan- 
tage of a name, and a good name too, of long standing. 
Instruments, old squares made by this house 40 and 50 
years ago, come into the factory through the process of 
trade, and an inspection of their condition reveals a work- 
manship which was so thor- 
ough that a high state of 
preservation is the result. 
The firm is constantly in 
receipt of letters from par- 
ties who purchased its old 
| iron rim square pianos many 
years ago, stating that their 
pianos are in good condition 
yet. The old squares had a 
reputation for standing in 
tune at concert pitch for 
almost an indefinite time. 

The writer remembers 
particularly well, remem- 
bers it with affection too, an 
old iron rim square which stood in his parlor and on 
which he practiced his first exercises. That piano was 
then fifteen years old. Its tone was good. 

Last summer he saw it again down in a Connecticut town, 
and it seemed as though it had been but the day before 
that he was propped up on a high stool while he tried those 
dreary five finger exercises. That instrument is now 38 
years old and those who own it would not exchange it 
except fora Boardman & Gray, as it has proved by thetest 
of time its reliable construction. That it is as good an in- 
strument to-day as it was a quarter of a century ago no one 
for a moment thinks or would be so insane as to assert, yet 
judging it by its present condition that piano must have 





W. J. Gray. 





J. S. Gray. 


RIER. 











been one of those on which the Boardman & Gray 
reputation was made. 

But it is not the Boardman & Gray piano of 40 years 
ago that the trade is interested in to-day, excepting that 
through a recital of proved durability it can trust in 
the integrity of the present owners of the business to du 
as well to-day as the founders of the concern did years 
ago. The Boardman & Gray piano has proved its right 
to the title of ‘‘ old reliable.” 

The Boardman & Gray piano to-day is manufactured on 
the same lines as regards durability, with due regard to 
artistic qualities, as characterized it years ago. Dealers 
who handled this piano when the house was young con- 
tinue to handle it to-day if they are yet in the trade. 
This piano has a distinct clientéle in certain sections, which 
time increases. One of the strong points of the house has 
been the use of a full sized 
scale in all styles of uprights. 
The firm believes in making 
the Boardman & Gray up- 
right as near a grand as re- 
gards tone as possible. But 
itis not necessary to enlarge 
on the piano of to-day, as 
the trade knows it well. 
Those dealers who have 
come into the trade in the 
last 10 years or so and do 
not know the Boardman & 
«Gray piano should lose no 
time investigating its merits. 
The men controlling the 
affairs of Boardman & Gray are Messrs. W. J. Gray, J. S. 
| Gray and W. H. Currier, whose portraits are here repro- 
| duced. They control the product of the ‘old reliable” 
factory, and their reputations as men of good business and 
manufacturing ability speak for the future development of 
| the instrument their factory turns out. 


| 
A Splendid Compliment. 


| 


} 
| 








W. H. Currier. 











HEN a man orders goods with misgivings, 

and then later sends a larger order, he must have 
tried the goods in every way and have been satisfied with 

|them. That’s the test of value, which is plainly set forth 

| in the following copy of a letter received from the Ran- 

| dolph-Macon Woman’s College : 

LYNCHBURG, Va., November 2, 1894. 

| Messrs. Ivers & Pond Piano Company, Boston, Mass. 

| DEAR SIRS—Upon the opening of our college last year I sent you 
an order, with considerable hesitation, for six pianos. This year) 
send another for four additional ones of the same style, but without 
any apprehensions. I am satisfied with the adaptation of your instru- 
ments to our purposes and with the reliability and honorable dealing 

Very truly yours, 

(Signed) 


of your firm. 
W. W. SMITH. 


-R. S. Howard has just returned from a long Western trip in the 


interest of the Fischer piano. 

5 adhere good combination sheet music and piano salesman, 
who plays the piano well and has some experience with teach- 

ers’ trade, may secure a position by writing Ludden & Bates, Main 

House, Savannah, Ga. 

QITUATION WANTED—A well-known traveling man with 12 

. years’ experience, 10 of which were spent on the road represent- 

ing an Eastern factory, desires a position as traveler the first of the 

is thoroughly acquainted with the trade from Chicago to the 

A., care of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 206 Wabash 


avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


year; 
coast. Address 
F any Eastern piano concern is contemplating opening a Chicago 
branch I will be pleased to manage same. Have had 15 years’ 
experience in the business there. Am well acquainted the 
trade east and west of said city. Can furnish a barrel of references. 
Address G., care of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 226 Wabash avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


with 
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A TRADITION. 


The Knabe Pianos. 


TAVENHAGEN, one of the most gifted of the lat- 
S ter day pianists, recently engaged for an Ameri- 
can tournée, made his first appearance in this country 
on Wednesday last, December 12, at Carnegie Music 





Hall, and played upon a Knabe concert grand piano 
which, we regret to say, was an instrument so far be- | 
low the proper artistic standard that the pianist | | 
could not do justice to himself. He played again on 
Saturday afternoon, and we regret to add that, al- 
though the piano he had selected for that occasion 
was another specimen of the same manufacture, it 
was equally as defective in all those essential points 
necessary for virtuosity and poetic interpretation, in- 
cluding also a sluggish and heavy touch which de- 
feated the proper accomplishment of the technical 
duties of the artist. 

Judging from the results of this venture Mr. Staven- 
hagen has in store for himself in this country the 
same that befell Eugen d’Albert and Alfred 
Griinfeld, and the reasons are apparently the same. 

It is with the greatest reluctance and diffidence | 
that we approach this theme, but it has become ab- 
solutely necessary once and for all to have this piano 
question candidly ventilated and the position of firms 
and instruments clearly defined. 

That in this case the piano was a greater offender 
than is at othertimes apparent is shown by the re- 
marks of the ‘‘ Evening Post” of December 13, which 
in its criticism of Stavenhagen expresses these senti- 
ments regarding the same Knabe piano: 

1 t Mr 


nferior instrument. For 


peak above all things of s beautiful tone and the hundred nuances 
t ft antelement of pianism one could 


late 


e said now Stavenhagen was 


eign critics 


is r I not 
as he had a piano without a soul, a piano whose 
ad n singing and carrying qualities. It was 


at was lacking in his playing, and the sensuous 


his tone are precisely what his 





estral richness of 


s have most praised him for 
The Reserve Force. 

Throughout the piano trade of the Union the uni- 
versal idea has taken a firm hold that a great dead 
wall, as it were, exists, backed by public opinion, 
through which no new, no young piano can penetrate 
no matter how artistic its combined features may be. 
This dead wall is built of the tradition associated 
with about a half dozen old and famous piano names, 
which have become identified with the historical 
development of music in America, and it is claimed 
that no matter how great the financial strength of a 
new firm may be, no matter how wise its manage- 
ment is, and no matter how artistically elevated its 
piano product may be, itcan never hope to scale this 
wall or to make even an entering wedge into the 
barrier of this tradition, and that hence to these old 
houses, famous for about seventy, sixty, fifty or so 
years, belongs forever all that is great and glorious 
in the artistic features of the American piano trade. 

While this sentiment has always unjust ; 
while it has done more than any other sentiment to 
discourage progress and the free flow of outside cap- 
ital into the piano business; while it has given un- 
told wealth to certain men and prevented the natural 
growth of the institutions headed by other men; 
while it has injuriously affected the course of musical 
culture ; while it has defeated the projects and aims 
and ambitions of many artists ; while it has led many 
into dissolution or bankruptcy, and while 


been 


concerns 
nterrupted competition on a free and equal 


it has 1 
footing—-while it has done all this, it has not only 
continued to exist, but to grow and expand. This 


has been what may be called the reserve force of the 
ancient houses of the American piano trade. 


Defects of the Rule. 

If this notion, this opinion, this rule or tradition 
were based upon the theory of merit as represented | 
by evolution ; if the pianos of these leading names | 
were all relatively as well made in comparison to the 
bulk of pianos as was the case during the years rep- 
resenting the struggle of these old makers, some 
sound reason might be adduced to fortify the claim as 
it to-day exists, but the facts are stubbornly endeav- 
oring to proclaim themselves the other way. While | 
some of the old leaders are making most artistic 
pianos on the latest and most scientifically approved 
basis, others again represent the mouldy, rusty no- | 
tions of bygone days, and their pianos, while they 
for certain purposes, thoroughly | 





are satisfactory 


well built and conscientiously constructed—in every 
way satisfactory to the crowd of uninitiated pur- 





chasers— have not kept step with the great onward 
moveinent as represented by the highest types of 
American and European pianos; and we regret again 
to say that among these old houses who are nolonger 
making pianos which can properly and justly lay a 
claim to first position for reasons just given is the 
Knabe house. 

The last dozen years have brought into the field 
young, intelligent and ambitious piano makers who 
are not to be ignored any longer in making tests of 
the comparative standard. Their pianos are of an 
advanced type. They are made with the element of 
enthusiasm added to the knowledge of the art, and 
they dare no longer be ignored by the old line of 
houses, neither are they ignored by the advanced 
class of leaders. 

However much the old famous makers may 
through policy, indifference or a sublime confidence 
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in their position ignore them, certain it is that if a 
house such as the great firm of Wm. Knabe & Co. 
continue to produce pianos such as they now pro- 
duce, THe MusIcAL CouRIER cannot ignore the situa- 
tion which on the basis of merit forces these younger 
and more ambitious houses to the front, simply and 
logically because of the pianos they produce. 

This is ‘Ae point for the old and famous guard to 
observe, and this is /A4e force that finally breaks 
through this old, mouldy, disintegrating barrier of 
tradition. It is absolutely the question of merit as 
opposed to reputation; of incisive and intelligent 
work and application as against absolute faith in the 
past, and of a decision to apply modern methods as 


| against continuing the reign of conservatism. 


The Old—The N 


There is therefore no reason which can be urged 
with any kind of justice toward the whole piano trade 
to continue any further the false worship of an old 
tradition which has outlived itself. It must be stated 
and photographed on the public mind that the fact 
that a piano was heretofore known as a first-class 
piano is no reason why it should now and to-day be 
considered a first-class piano, no matter who may be 


‘ew. 


| 











its maker. Other reasons must be given than the 
mere reference to that reputation, and among them 
are the answers to these questions. 

Has it tone? Has it tone quality? Has it reso- 
nance? Does it meet the touch of the artist with the 
artistic touch of its own mechanism? Does it sing? 
Is it alive or is it dead after touch? Is it metallic or 
wooden? (We purposely avoid technicalities.) Is it 
sympathetic? In short, is ita musical instrument or 
is it a commercial piano? 

Furthermore, is it enclosed in an artistic case? Has 
it its proper symmetry and surroundings? Is it thor- 
oughly constructed? 

These questions are not propounded to piano manu- 
facturers, for, we also regret to say, nearly every 
piano maker thinks he is making an artistic piano: 
An appeal under such conditions is useless, just as 
useless as the awards at expositions. Our appeal is 
addressed to the intelligent musician, whose sense of 
musical proportion has never been distorted, who has 
been emancipated from the bondage of a name, and 
who knows a first-class piano when he hears or 
plays one. 

With its enormous capital, its exhaustless re- 
sources and its vast opportunities there is no reason 
why the Knabe house cannot make pianos of the 
highest rank. Their upright and grand scales, good 
enough years ago, can be readjusted or new ones 
substituted, and great pianos made in place of the 
instruments at present produced. If the house con- 
siders it sufficiently important to be ranked in THE 
MusICAL COURIER grading as first-class it will produce 
first-class pianos. At present it is impossible for the 
paper to accord such a rank to the Knabe and toa 
number of other pretentious pianos, which are also 
living merely on their past reputations. 

The piano trade cannot be expected much longer 
to suffer this unequal struggle between the old and 
the new. The new men, the new pianos, must be 
permitted to come to the front, and the first step in 
that direction is to make the breach in the wall of 
tradition, a breach which could not have been made 
had the wall itself not been weak and decaying. 








AN OLD STORY. 





N exchange, a Council Bluffs, Ia., paper if we 
mistake not, publishes the following informa- 
tion : 
There is trouble out in Omaha, where Max Meyer & Brother have 
for so long held the reins over the music trade. 
Hayden Brothers run a department store there and among the odds 
and ends of trade have conducted the piano business with Chicker- 


ing as their leader. 

Lately they have managed in some way or another to pick up Max 
Meyer's full line, including the Steinway, the Vose, the Sterling and 
others—and they are out with a cut in prices in regular department 


store style. 
Nobody seems to know how they secured the pianos, but they have 


them and are making Rome howl with their advertisements re- 


garding them. 
Omaha is a dull place for music trade at best, and there are few 


houses that one cares to deal with. 

Hayden Brothers seemed disposed to capture the whole outfit, and 
make a noise about it. 

The traveling salesmen open their eyes wide when they seé the 
Steinways on the floor of the department store, and then they hunt 
up the boxes to see whether they are old or new. 

Hayden Brothers have the satisfaction of having made at least a 
slight stir on the very placid and dead waters of Omaha’s music 


trade. 

This getting hold of pianos not belonging to the 
regular line of goods is an old story, and experienced, 
well posted dealers are not apt to indulge in it. It is 
usually interpreted as signifying that the dealer is 
not keeping as fine a line of pianos as his competitor 
is handling, and hence he secures specimens in a sur- 
reptitious manner to injure them, as his own word is 
not supposed to be accepted at the value placed upon 
it by him. Furthermore, it is always a good adver- 
tisement for the other side. It can be depended upon 
that Hayden Brothers never consulted Chickering & 
Sons when they decided upon picking up outside 
pianos. 

After all, what object is there in giving one’s pianos 
to storekeepers who sell dry goods, soap, garters, 
umbrellas, silk, spool cotton, cuspidores, hats, gloves 
and gingham? Such people are not supposed to 
know how to handle a musical instrument of quality. 
As to the Chickering piano it is our impression that 
it will not remain in the control of this Omaha 
department concern. It is entirely too dignified a 
product for such an environment. 








~ Mr. Frank L. Clark, a long while connected with the Piercy Com- 
pany, of Troy, N. Y., is with the H. M. Brainard Company, of Cleve- 


land, Ohio. 
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PIANOS. 
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STECK 


New and Remarkable Scales. 





VERYONE in musical life and in the music trade 
E who has followed the paths of the great piano 
makers is acquainted with the original and unique 
theory, and its practical operation, as represented in 
the construction of the Steck piano—the principle of 
the ‘‘Self-Supporting Independent Iron Frame,” by 
means of which the complete piano, outside of the 
exterior case itself, is created into one entity entirely 
free of the case work, which is merely placed about 
or around the piano proper subsequently. Plate, 
wrest or pin block, pins and strings, together with 
the sounding board, the action and the keyboard—all 
the parts referring to the piano fer se—are thus made 
interdependent, and the adjustment of the same to 
the case obviates the necessity of the back wooden 
supports, as the plate is so constructed in its bracing 
and bearing that it assumes the whole maximum ten- 
sion of the strings and thereby relieves the case of 
the usual wooden back supports. 


As an illustration, at least to the extent of the sur- 


face view, the subjoined cut of the plate and scale 
will be of use. The theory has been brought to its 
highest state of development by George Steck & Co., 
who are the only great house identified with it, and 
who have become renowned in making this system of 
construction famous. It has fought its way suc- 
cessfully against opposition and envy and prejudice, 
and the firm has had such success with it that atten- 
tion has been devoted of late to its still greater 
development, and the illustration is really published 


here to show the Steck system under its latest and | 


most favorable aspect. 

Two styles, B and E—both uprights—have just 
been placed upon the market by Messrs Steck & Co., 
in which the relative areas of the sounding boards 
are extended and the length of the strings increased ; 
both styles are beautiful and model specimens of the 
modern upright, and both will certainly become im- 
mensely popular with the Steck agents. While they 
retain the characteristic Steck tone, full of wealth of 
color and exuberant if brought out by a player who 


is gifted with the power of genuine touch, they pos- | 
sess more volume and a greater crispness of tone, | 
giving these uprights a particular brilliancy as com- | 
To the additionalsounding | 


pared with the old scales. 
board area this must be attributed, but whether it is 
due to this alone or to the additional string length, 
the fact remains that these two new scales of Steck 
pianos are the kinds of uprights that help to dissemi- 
nate and increase the renown and reputation of a 
maker chiefly because they appeal to the intelligent 
musician and pianist. 

We defy any fair, square judge of pianos, no matter 


what his interests may. be or how he may be wedded | 


—— 


OO. SFECH &CO. 


yo 
x 


| 
| 
| 
| 


to any special make of pianos, to goto the Steck ware- 
rooms or factory and test these pianos and success- 
fully contradict this verdict. The instruments are 


simply beautiful in quality of tone, remarkable in even- 


ness and unity of character and in responsive and 
delicious quality of touch ; in short, they are artistic. 

During several months past the firm has been send- 
ing samples of the new scales to dealers, and have 
been the recipients of opinions from all over the 
country. We had requested the loan of such letters as 
have been received by the house and herewith repro- 
ducethem. Certain it is that these practical piano men 


| 
| 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., December 4, 1894. 
George Steck & Co., New York: 
GENTLEMEN—I did think it would be impossible to improve the 
singing quality of the “Steck ” tone. The improvement you made 
in the Style E will certainly be appreciated by people with fine 


musical taste Very truly, W. C. ALTPETER. 





HARRISBURG, Pa., November 9, 1894. 
George Steck & Co., New York: 
GENTLEMEN—Allow us to congratulate you upon the success at- 
tained by your new scale upright. Weare delighted with the piano, 
Our prominent teachers pronounce it a most desirable instrument, 





are of the same opinion as is THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


The Opinions. 


YOUNGSTOWN, Ohio, December 3, 1894. 
George Steck & Co., New York: 


old one, having more volume of tone and sustaining and singing 
quality. We hope to sell a great many for the coming year. 
Respectfully yours, ScoTT & JONES. 





SALT LAKE City, Utah, November 20, 1894. 
George Steck & Co., New York: 

GENTLEMEN—We have been very much interested in the new scale 
upright Steck of which we have heard from time to time, and must 
now state that after trying it our expectations have been more than 
realized. It isa piano that will satisfy the most critical. 

Fill all our orders in future with this scale. 


Truly yours, D. O. CALDER’S SONS, 





La CROSSE, Wis., December 4, 1894. 
George Steck & Co., New York: 
GENTLEMEN—The Style E just received from you with your new 
scale is a perfect success and pleases the professors and teachers, of 











. The. 
| BRAMBACH PIANO, 
| Dolgeville, N. Y. 











| tainly speaks well for the new scale. 

and to wish you the very greatest kind of success. If you continue 
| to send us pianos like the last ones, you may depend upon receiving 
| orders from us at the rate of a carload at a time. 




















whom I have had quite a numbertry it. I am delighted with it and 
want you to send the new scale in my order just placed. Wishing 
you success, lam, yours truly. I. G. Loomis. 

SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., November 15, 1894. 
George Steck & Co., New York: 


DEAR SiIRS—We received the sample new scale Style E pianos to- | 


day and the writer succeeded in disposing of them at once. This cer- 


Allow us to congratulate you 


GENTLEMEN—We consider your new scale an improvement on the 


and commend it especially for its light action, evenness of touch and 
its brilliancy and power of tone. 
- With regards, sincerely, 
BuTTE City, Mont., October 20, 1804. 
| George Steck & Co., New York: 

GENTLEMEN—The Style E new scale piano has been received and 
we think it a wonderful success. The scale seems very even and the 
tone powerful, combined with the sweetest quality imaginable. We 
think that we shall be able to do a nice business with such a piano. 

Very truly, THE SMITH PIANO COMPANY. 


J. H. KURZENKNABE & SONS. 





PHILADELPHIA, Pa., December 5, 1804. 
George Steck & Co., New York : 

GENTLEMEN—We have always maintained that the Steck piano as 
made by you during the past eight years wasthe zenith of per- 
fection in piano mechanism and beyond any possibility of improve- 
ment. Your new scale changes our opinion semewhat. It does 
improve what we always regarded perfect; it increases the power 
and gives more life to the tone, without taking away from the for- 
mer tone quality—so harp-like. Congratulationsto your continued 
progress. Yours very truly, C. J. Hepre & Son, 


ALBANY, N. Y., November 29, 1894. 
George Steck & Co., New York; 

GENTLEMEN—I want to congratulate you on the new scale you have 
recently brought out. The results are very satisfactory in point of 
tone, and should result in an increased sale of the Steck. 

Yours truly, FRANK W. THOMAS. 


$75 PIANOS. 


Bia. ah 
EVENTY-FIVE dollars apiece is about the aver- 
age wholesale price of the great raft of stencil 
pianos now found on sale in the piano warerooms in 
| this country. The instruments are absolutely worth- 
| less as musical instruments, and dealers are asking 
| all the way from $100 to $200 apiece for them or offer- 
| ing them as second hand bargains. We can on appli- 
| cation at any time furnish the names of the manu- 
*facturers of these so-called pianos. They are sold as 
Leland pianos. 
Steinberg 
Blake 
Lenox 
Camp 
Epworth 
Brunswick 
Twichell s 
Rintelman 
Bryant 
Keystone 
Conservatory 
Washburn 
Wagner “4 
Liszt ra 
Mendelssohn 
Lexington 
Kensington = 
Mozart “i 
Arion 
Harmony - 
Beethoven 
Steinmetz 
Davis 
L. Grunwald Co. ‘ 
Bradford 
Bedford 
Florence 
Harody & Harody ‘ 
Youman & Sons “ 
Thompson 
Merrefield 

All these names and many others and the names of 
dealers upon them are fictitious so far as they indi- 
cate a factory, for there are no such factories. 

Such pianos are bogus stencil truck and emanate 
from two or three Chicago factories, one little factory 
in Boston and five or six New York factories. None 
of the manufacturers making suck goods has a name 
of any consequence as a maker of musical instru- 
ments, but merely as a producer of the cheapest kind 
of truck. 

Dealers who are finding that their competitors are 
selling such stuff should, in each case, furnish us 
with the name of the purchaser. We will attend to 
the balance. Of course in case of competition be- 
fore a sale is closed this paper can always be called 
into requisition. 

It may be possible that this paper may not be abie 
to stop the sale of such goods in quantities before a 
few failures have taken place, but it proposes to do 
its duty in the premises by warning every one against 





| 


se 





With best wishes and regards, BENJ. CURTAZ & SON. 





dealing in that kind of trash. 
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THE 
HOUSE 


OF 
WEBER. 


WAY back in June, 1879, the elder Mr. Albert 
A Weber died. 
spot beneath a swaying, wide-spreading tree on the brow 
of one of the Greenwood knolls, and there amidst a great 
concourse of people the founder of the piano house of 
Weber, having halted on his life journey, was laid to rest 
to dream among the grasses. 

It is to the author of an account detailing that event that 
the task is now assigned of making another record. This 
one covers the lines of progression instead of the shock of 
a halt; 
memory of the father in the form of an edifice modernly 
built and equipped under the direction of his son and suc- 
cessor, Mr. Albert Weber. 

It was out of a desire to keep in step with the progressive 
men of the times that the company decided a number of 
months ago to make radical ingress upon the then existing 
condition of the structure—which was in a degree ancient 

and the result of the architect’s designs may best be 
ilustrated by word painting. 

In order that a ready mental conception may be gained 
of the outward appearance of the building, suffice it to say 
that it is constructed of brownstone and is four stories in 
with a Mansard roof. The window openings are 
and there is almost an utter absence of orna- 
mentation. The area of the building is 87x92 feet. In the 
front of the first story there are three huge French plate 
windows, while there are six on the north side. Entrance 
is made through wide glass doors, and the visitor finds 
himself within the wareroom. 

But for the sake of beginning at the beginning, in this 
case of an article descriptive of the premises, the deline- 
ation of the various departments must start with the top 
of the house, as it is here—the fourth floor—that all pianos 
first go from the factory after they have been finished and 
tone regulated. After arriving here, the pianos are ap- 
proved, repolished and tuned by experts under the direc- 
tion of Mr. John Ammon, whose connection with the house 
of Weber dates back to 1869. 

The department in which this work is carried on is locat- 
ed beneath the Mansard roof, the ceiling of which is very 
high and lined, as are the sides of the room, with a light- 
colored, hardwood finish in matched, beaded, narrow 
strips, the side strips being perpendicularly set. 


height, 
square cut, 


Entirely cutting off the repolishing department is a par- | 


tition, padded to a degree that shuts off or deadens all out- 


ward sounds, and in this room the pianos are tuned, the 
work being conducted without any disturbance by the re- 
polishers and approvers. 

The capacity 
that number is found there upon an average. The com- 
bine¢ 
complete that modern experience can render them, and 
after the pianos have passed through Mr. Ammon's hands 
they are sent upon their journey to the various floors of 
the building, and ultimately to the packing room. 

For the purpose of finishing the description of the vari- 
ous floors, it is the object here to set to that task at once, 
prior to advancing to general comments relative to the 
Weber piano interests. 

The next floor, the third from the ground, is devoted to 
the « conveniences of the officers of the concern, and other 
facil afforded here, such as the exhibition of pianos, 
of w hic h later. 


he offices are done up in Mexican mahogany, the parti- 


ties are 


tions being of solid wood and ground glass. 
ments comprise the President’s room, the Directors’ room, 
and a large room for the bookkeepers, in which section are 
also located the Vice-President, Treasurer and Manager. 
The desks are models of convenience, considerately ar- 
ranged and pigeon-holed, and to each desk is attached an 
incandescent light. The ceilings in these offices, as in the 
other sections of this floor, are hand-decorated, after exqui- 
site artistic designs. Two smaller rooms on this floor are 
given over to the exhibition of the finest line of sample 
pianos, in fancy cases many of them, the styles including 
satin, white and gold, white mahogany, &c., and the aver- 
age stock held here is usually about forty instruments. The 
floors of these bijou show rooms are effectively decorated 
with Oriental rugs, while fetching bits of tapestry relieve 
the sombreness of the mahogany fittings. 

Adjourning to the second floor, the visitor finds himself 
in the main salesroom, Through the centre and length- 
wise of the room runs a row of decorated iron pillars, each 
post girdled with electric lights. From the hand-decorated 
ceiling bunches of electric lights are pendant, while the 
sides of the room are adorned with artistically designed 
gas fixtures. 

The capacity of this selling room is about 120 pianos, all 


The sods were lifted from a new cut | 


it marks the rejuvenation of a monument to the | 
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pres being found here in uprights and some grands. 
These are made in American and English oak, mountain 
burl, Circassian and blister walnut, white mahogany, San 


| Domingo, Mexican and San Diego mahogany, vermilion 


and ebonized cases. The arrangement of instruments is 


| such as to afford buyers an opportunity to get the full effect 
| of the tone and judge of its brilliancy, fullness and rich- 
| ness, as well as the quality of the piano; and the salesroom 


being entirely separate from all other departments the 
convenience is appreciated by buyers. 

There is likewise found upon this floor a room for the 
storage of matter relative to the compilation of catalogues, 
advertisements, &c., cuts, photographs and delineations of 
attachments, drawings and models for the patent office, 
changes in styles of pianos, &c.; and there are also kept 
here the scrap books containing interesting data relative to 
the growth of the piano trade in America; likewise may be 
found the files of THz Musicat Courter, and also foreign 
journals published in the interest of the musical profession 
and the musical instrument manufacturing industry. 


Drop down, now, tothe ground floor. Here are located 


| the warerooms, with a capacity for 60 pianos in all styles, 
| uprights and grands, the display of these instruments be- 


| ing similar to the one on the floor above. 


On this ground 
floor are located the desks of the hiring clerk and the 
salesmen. And here reference may be called to the fact 
that there are manifest none of the disagreeable features 
of letting in the pianos from the factory, as all instruments 
are received by the Seventeenth street entrance, which is 
entirely divorced from the wareroom except by the con- 
nection made through a heavy mahogany sliding door. 
This department is the best lighted of any wareroom in 
New York, by very reason of the large front and side win- 
dows, and the high quality of the instruments is brought 
prominently into evidence. There are also built into the 
walls in the rear end of this room ample shelf and closet 
facilities for piano spreads, piano stools, &c. 

Pass through the mahogany sliding door and there may 
be found an office occupied by Mr. Louis Engle, the ship- 
ping clerk, who has been allied with the house of Weber 
since 1864. He has a capable corps of men under him, in- 
cluding some of the most reliable piano movers in the city, 
the majority of this force having been in the employ of the 
house for 30 years. 

Go down now to the basement by courtesy of a gener- 
ously lighted oak staircase. In these bowels of the house 
the packing of pianos for shipment is carried on by compe- 
tent men, after the instruments have passed through Mr. 


| Ammon’s hands and received the mark of his approval. 
| The pianos are lowered from the repolishing, tuning and 


approval floor under the Mansard to the basement by aid 
of a huge freight elevator located at the rear of the build- 


ing. Properly packed and labeled, the boxed pianos are 


| now ready for shipment. 


The other features of the basement comprise the boiler 
for heating the building; the electric light generating 
plant, including modernly constructed engines, and the 


| engines for operating the freight elevator and passenger 


of the upper floor is about 50 pianos, and | 


1 facilities in the departments named are the most | 


The compart- | 





lift. 

Apropos of the facilities for ascending from the bottom 
to the top of the building : Running perpendicular with the 
staircase at the rear of the house is the passenger lift shaft. 
The machine includes all of the latest improvements—cush- 
ion air brakes, &c. The interior of the carriage is elabo- 
rately decorated with mahogany woods, French plate mir- 
rors at the sides and back, electric lights dropping from 
the ceiling, &c., while the seat is richly cushioned in dark 
leather, and the floor of the carriage covered with rubber 
matting. 

Change the manner of ascent, following the trend of the 
winding staircase from bottom totop. This zigzag struc- 
ture or convenience is an especially attractive and artis- 
tically noticeable feature of the already mentioned extensive 
improvements that have been effected in the Weber ware- 
house. The staircases, sides, ceilings, steps, landing 
stages at the angles, as well as the rails and posts, are built 
of solid mahogany, the dead finish prevailing throughout 
(all of the mahogany work in the building is dead finish), 
while the staircase or rail posts are carved in decidedly 
clever designs, setting off the balustrades in a most fitting 
manner. 

Now take into consideration the general interior im- 
provements of the house. Begin with the floors. Through- 
out the building these are of maple, especially cut and 
seasoned timber being used, the strips being two inches 
wide by one and one-half inches thick, and grooved. The 
structure is installed with a complete system of electric 
lights, the agent, as stated before, being generated on the 
premises. There is a regulation mode of steam heating on 
every floor, the radiators being of neat pattern and upright 
inform, The plumbing is arranged with the view to per- 
fect sanitary effects, the work having been accomplished by 
skilled artisans who are celebrated for their fidelity to the 
carrying out of contracts. 

From the interior view, as well as from the exterior, the 
eye is at once attracted to the rich, plain, but decorous 
form of the windows, which, as before explained, are 
square cut, ample in size and deep set. The only adorn- 
ment, from the standpoint of shade, is found in a modest, 





olive-colored roll, while there is an absence of any sort of 
lettering. This is but in harmony with the accented rule 
of the company to avoid any ostentation. 

The foregoing description of the warehouse covers, in 
total, the changes that have been made in the interior, and 
as the outward walls remain as they were before altera- 
tions began the exterior effect is not noticeable beyond the 
increase of the window openings, large French plate front 
and attractive doorway already alluded to. 

Leave this house for a while and look over the factory. 
In ground area and number of departments it remains the 
same as when the elder Weber laid down his cabinet mak- 
ing implements and fell off to sleep, never to awake. But 
this reference to the factory is made for the purpose of 
noting the revolutionized condition of the plant in the ma- 
chinery line. Within the past few years, or sinee 1879, 
there has been added over $4,000 worth of the latest im- 
proved inventions, including hand jointers, sanders, double 
cut-offs, &c. Mr. Weber is enthusiastic over the advance 
made in this respect and accredits it in a wide measure to 
Mr. Andrew Dagle, a young American, who, he declares, 
is the author of these modernized facilities. The factory 
in its entirety, however, is under the personal supervision 
of Mr, Albert Weber and Mr. Edward Stroud, both of 
whom learned their trade under the late elder Mr. Weber, 
Each department in the factory is in charge of an artisan 
thoroughly familiar with his special branch, including the 
key making, fly finishing, action regulating, action tone 
regulating, varnishing, finishing and veneer cutting de- 
partments. 

In keeping with the progress in factory improvements, it 
may be mentioned that a decided and constant movement 
is beiug effected in the alteration of the styles of pianos, 
particular reference being made to five styles in uprights, 
9, and new styles D, E, H and K, all of which are very 
handsome. Two new grands are likewise being made, one 
5 feet 8 inches and the other 8 feet 3 inches in size. 

It is timely to mention the fact that the greatest care is 
exercised in the choice of materials, as well as in the em- 
ployment of the most experienced piano makers in Amer- 
ica. The purchase of all material is in the hands of Mr. 
Weber, and the company especially secure the finest 
grades of wood in the United States, having the first selec- 
tion of all that comes to New York. Again, the houses 
from whom lumber, veneers, plates, felts, ivories, strings, 
&c., are purchased are celebrated, and the largest of these 
firms are embraced under the titles of Albert Dolge, Ham- 
macher, Schlemmer & Co., John S. Mason & Co., I. T. 
Williams & Sons, Wm. Uptegrove & Brother, W. L. Mar- 
shall, I. I. Cole & Son, Richard Renft and T. Shriver & Co. 
To each of these houses large orders are given. 

‘*To what do I attribute my success in the piano trade?” 
repeated Mr. Weber, upon hearing the inquiry. ‘ Well, 
first of all, 1 am a practical piano maker, having spent five 
years inthe factory. I went through every department 
aud mastered my trade at the bench. Secondly, our cus- 
tomers are attended to by a member of the house or a 
salesman—that is to say, we employ no traveling salesmen. 
We therefore see all dealers personally. Upon the forma- 
tion of the company for controlling the Weber piano busi- 
ness in 1892 I was made manager, owing to my experience 
of 17 yearsin the work. I will say here that the policy 
inaugurated by my father has néver been changed. 

‘‘A review of my father’s life? With pleasure. The 
elder Albert Weber was born in Heiligenstadt, Bavaria, 
and came to New York in March, 1854, at the age of six- 
teen years. He learned his trade—that of a piano maker— 
with Mr. Van Winkle, at Port Chester, and at the same 
time gave lessons in music and played the organ in church, 
in order to support himself as he went along. His inten- 
tion from the beginning was to launch out in business for 
himself, and his first experience was in a modest shop in 
White street, this city. After a short time he removed to 
West Broadway ; next, the growth of his enterprise war- 
ranting it, he took possession of premises at the corner of 
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Broome and Crosby streets, where his increased facilities 
began to tell, because his name was already becoming 
known. 

‘By 1876 the patronage that he received drove him 
ahead of all possibilities as they existed in this abridged 
factory, and arrangements were perfected for building and 
occupying the factory on the present site, Seventh avenue 
and Seventeenth street, and within 2,000 feet of the ware- 
rooms that have been described. True, the death of my 
father at the comparatively early age of fifty-five years 
was a great blow, but the business to-day is in a healthier 
state than ever before. Mr. William E. Wheelock, presi- 
dent ; Mr. Willlam Foster, vice-president, and Mr. Robert 
F. Tilney, secretary and treasurer, all work in such perfect 
harmony that my office as manager and buyer is rendered 
extremely agreeable, and we get on swimmingly together.” 








Seven Octave Organs. 
ORACE LEHR & CO., of Easton, Pa., pre- 
sent a cut of a new style seven octave piano cased 
organ in this issue. In all the improvements, both of ap- 
pearance and construction, it approaches as near perfection 
as has been attained in this now popular style of instru- 
ment, 

Plainly, indeed, is the artistic ability of this progressive 
firm shown when we say that the organ illustrated is only 
one of half a dozen new styles, all different but equally 
attractive, and that each one of these six styles is made in 
walnut, red English quartered oak, dark quartered oak, 
mahogany finish and ebonized. 

In enumerating a few of the merits of these instruments 
consideration should first be given to the beauty of the 
case shown. The front panels over the keyboard—hand- 
carved relief—are as fine specimens of this class of work 
as can be seen in highest grade pianos. The carved mold- 
ing at the top, carved consols, tastefully designed trusses, 
molding on the end blocks and about the key frame, it 
will be noticed, have all been designed so as to conform 
with each other, and the result presented is that of care- 
ful study, uniform and artistic. 

The double fold grand piano fallboard and the method 
used to hinge it, while a mere item in the list of good qual- 
ities, is an illustration of the resourceful ingenuity and 
skill of the manufacturers of these instruments. In the 
majority of pianos having the upright fallboard (the Lehr 
is the first organ to have it) it is fastened with the ordinary 
nickel butt at each end. Messrs. Lehr & Co. considered 
this a detriment to the appearance of the case and also a 
bar to the facility of removing the fallboard. So, finding 
the necessity of getting up a more successful contrivance, 
they devised a pivot fixture, for which they have applied 
for a patent, and which, being fixed in the ends, is removed 
from sight and permits the fallboard to be easily slid in 
or out and firmly fixes it by adjusting a single screw from 
the rear. 

The centre panel is a swing music desk, and is fastened 
with hinges also of special design, so that the frame mold- 
ing fits firmly in place when closed, but nevertheless opens 
freely without binding, the hinge being at all times invis- 


ible. On these instruments the book or music can be placed 


in close view on the shelf above the fallboard, or can be 
adjusted at a farther distance on the rest, which automatic- 
ally drops out when the swing panel is opened. Inside the 
case, back of this swinger, is a music box in which books 
and music can be kept. 


= 


The pedal arrangement, guarded by a handsome name- Certain features which are exploited as ‘‘ merits” in some 
plate, is very attractive and is successful in application. of the more recent makes of piano, cased organs are among 
It is in fact one of the features upon which Lehr & Co. | such as were long ago thoroughly considered and tested by 
make their strongest claims for superiority. It reduces | the makers of this organ and were cast aside as valueless 








the friction of bellows pumping to a minimum, has no | and even detrimental. 


straps, carpet, &c., to wear out or mechanism to get out | 
of order, and while careful experiment has shown the} 
exact leverage the pedal should have to conform to the 
natural movement of the foot upon it, it is se connected 
tothe beilows by a bell-crank lever as to produce the 
greatest amount of bellows movement with the least pos- 
sible foot exertion. 

Detailed description will be given at some other time of 
such prominent features in this organ as the method of 
controlling the various sets of reeds without the use of 
stops and with no interference to continous playing ; of the 
coupler arrangement, a contrivance to put the couplers 
on any set of reeds without disturbing hands or feet ; of 
the key leveling device, which keeps the line of keys even 
and straight ; and other improvements peculiar to the | 
Lehr organ alone and which have been conducive to its | 
great success. | 

All the new styles will be found mouse-proof, with hinged 
back, and perfect in minor details. They are the result of 
years of experience in the manufacture of nothing but | 
piano-style organs, during which time the constant aim 


has been to produce the highest grade instrument possible. 





The Lehr seven octave organs are not only valuable for 
the patents and improvements they contain, but equally so 
for the imperfections of construction which are avoided. 
The output of these instruments by Lehr & Co. is so large 
that notwithstanding their excellence the firm is able to 
offer them at as low or lower prices to the dealer than must 
be paid for instruments of inferior construction. We can 
commend them as the best of their kind, and such dealers 
who have as yet not added them to their line and are look- 
ing for a new and valuable agency to add in the year 1895 
should give the Lehr seven octave organs early attention. 
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BOSTON, December 15, 1894. 


HOLESALE business this week has been | 
W large, and in some cases the retail warerooms have 
been called upon to supply the factories with a few extra 
pianos to enable them to fill their orders. 

Mason & Hamlin in Australia. 


[t is rumored that in the near future Mason & Hamlin 
will open their own branch house in Melbourne, Australia. 

Mason & Hamlin received a cable to-day from Messrs. | 
Metzler & Co., London, for 10i instruments, a large part | 
of the order being for the large sized Liszt organs. 


Allen, Esq., the millionaire wholesale leather 
parlor grand from | 


William L 
nan, this week purchased a $1,500 
Mason & Hamlin. The piano is beautifully inlaid, and is | 
considered by connoisseurs to be a very artistic instru- | 
ment 

[he increased demand of late for #olians may be ac- 
counted for by the fact that there is a very large English 
contingent here, and that Her Majesty Queen Victoria 
purchased one last month. 

Mr. J. K. M. Gill, the new manager for Mason & Ham- 
lin in Chicago, was there last week consulting with their 
architects in view of making extensive alterations in their 
new building. When completed it will be one of the hand- 
somest on Wabash avenue. 

Mr. J. A. Norris, United States representative for Mason 
& Hamlin, is expected home to-day after over two months’ 
absence, during which he has made some of the very best 





agencies in the country. 

Mason & Hamlin are operating their factory day and 
night, and are still behind in their orders. 

The retail piano business of Mason & Hamlin broke the 
record for the first fifteen days in December. 

Vose & Sons Piano Company. 

Vose & Sons have sold so many pianos this week that 

they are arranging what they have left to make as large a | 





| deeper brown. 


showing as possible, for they are sorushed with orders at 


the factory they cannot draw any further supply from there 
at present. 
Emerson Piano Company. 

At the Emerson factory they are working until 8 
o'clock at night, Inthe factory warerooms, where they usu- 
ally have 100 pianos, they have now only 6. One of these 
has acase made of American maple. Usually this wood is 
finished white, but the Emerson uses a slight stain which 
brings out the markings of the wood in a pale yellow and 
Recently the company sold one of these 
pianos to Mr. Conway, of Holyoke, who put it in his win- 
dow. Inless than an hour a man boughtit. Mr. Conway 
offered him $5 to let it stay there until evening, but the 


on its immediate removal. 
The Emerson people are just finishing a piano for 
Thomas Goggan, of Texas. It will be shipped next week. 


| It was made to order and the case is of natural cherry. 


Orchestral Piano Company. 

The Orchestral Piano Company, 118 Boylston street, J. 
N. Merrill, president, and F. W. Bailey, treasurer and busi- 
ness manager, manufactures under exclusive patents for 
playing pianos by electricity and pneumatics. By means 
of an attachment any piano can be played simply by the 
introduction of the electric current taken from the house 
lighting wires from a primary battery or by the use of gas 
or water motors. 

By means of the piano player the most difficult com- 
positions are given, yet the free use of the piano is not in- 
terfered with, and a skilled musician playing the piano 


with this attachment would not discover that it was any- | : ‘ 
| been in existence many years and has various makes of 


thing more than an ordinary instrument. A pneumatic 





| man said he wanted it in his house right away and insisted | 


The piano player can be applied to any piano without 
change or alteration, and the power sufficient to operate it 
can be placed entirely out of sight. The expense is 
moderate. When placed out of town, primary batteries 
will be put in which will furnish electricity for all use. 
All are invited to call and hear the piano player. 


New England Piano Company. 

The New England Piano Company believes that the 
testimony of actual purchasers is the only recommendation 
whichcan be of actual value, so that all the testimonials as 
to the merits of its instrument are from people who have 
bought and used the New England piano. 

These testimonials fill a book of 80 pages and are from 
all parts of the United States. This book 1s most interest- 
ing reading. A copy of the warranty given by the concern 
as a manufacturer, a word ortwo as to the value of testi- 
monials, a cut of the grand piano facing a picture of the 
factory, then the letters, hundreds of them, from artists, 
professional people, clubs, sea captains and private indi- 
viduals, voluntarily giving their words of praise to the 
New England piano. 

Two letters that have recently been received from Geor- 
gia have not yet been printed. One is from Miss Leonora 
Beck, president of the Capital Female College, in Atlanta. 
After a thorough trial and examination of different 
makes of pianos, she gave an order for a complete outfit of 
new upright New England pianos for the musical de- 
partment. The other is from the president of the Georgia 
Female Seminary and Conservatory of Music, in Gains- 
ville, a large and successful school with one hundred and 


| fifty pupils in the music department, which is under the 


does at the back of the key what the player does from the | 


front. The stroke is made at the back of the key, throwing 
it up, causing the hammer to strike the string and giving 
exactly the motion and effect as produced by the human 


player, not changing the regular working of the piano in | 


any way, and the force of the blow to produce a loud or a 
soft note is under complete control. The music is regu- 
lated fast or slow by a stop, the expression being given by 


the same system of magnets and pneumatics regulated by | 


stops at the will of the performer. 
The electric current required to operate the piano player 


is very light, and is absolutely harmless under any circum- | 


stances. 

The company has spent much time and money in per- 
fecting the electric end of the invention so as to furnish 
these attachment complete. 


| 


direction of Prof. Charles J. Wallace. This school has 
pianos in use in the music department. After a careful 
consideration of the merits of the New England Piano, the 
directors have purchased two of the New England instru- 
ments, and wrote December 1: ‘‘ Have just unpacked the 
pianos and the girls are delighted with them.” 
Estey Piano Company. 

The Estey Company has a case made of butternut, a 
curiously marked wood, and they are the only people who 
use it. They shipped out 15 pianos on Monday. 


A. M. McPhail Piano Company. 
The McPhail Piano Company is in receipt of a letter from 
a lady who has been trying to get money enough to pur- 
chase a McPhail piano. She writes that she is now en- 
abled to make the purchase on account of a legacy, and 
she closes her letter by saying, ‘‘ How wonderful it is that 
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death should have come just in the nick of time and taken 
away my dearest aunt.” 


Hallet & Davis Piano Company. 


Hallet & Davis have just put one of their large concert 
grand pianos into Keith’s Theatre. They have no orches- 
tra at this theatre, and the piano is played from 10 in the 
morning until half past 10 at night, 12 hours’ steady use 
each day. 

The company sold two grand pianos to-day that were 
shipped out of town this afternoon—both Christmas pres- 
ents. They are holding four for delivery the day before 
Christmas. At the factory they are working until 9 o’clock 
every night and are shipping everything they can pro- 


duce. To-day they had telegraphic orders for 10 pianos. 


Merrill Piano Company. 


Mr. Merrill is wishing he had a factory twice as large as 
the present one,so that he could supply all the pianos he 
has orders for. 


Ivers & Pond Piano Company. 


This was the largest week’s trade Ivers & Pond have 
had this year and the indications point to a great holiday 
trade. The company's traveling men have returned 
home, as out of town dealers are so busy they have no 
time to talk with travelers. 

J. G. Washburn, Bath, Me., recently 
new store on Front street, where he will continue to sell 
the Briggs piano. 

The picture of Ellen Beach Yaw, 





moved into his | 


supplement of THE | 


Musica Courter, December 12, has met with great favor | 


here and may be seen pinned up in 
and private houses. 
several people intend having their copy of it framed. 


factories, studios | 
It is looked upon as a work of art and | 


The New England Piano Company. 
N visiting the New England Piano Company 
the question naturally arises : ‘‘ What makes this insti- 
tution so well known and so great in the piano line?” It 
would be useless for us to undertake to describe in detail 
the many reasons necessary to answer the question. The 
New England Piano Company has always made it a rule 
to keep close to the people. The patrons of this great es- 
tablishment are always sure to have the first consideration 
of its management, believing as it does that what is best 
for its customers is best for the company. Hence, the 
closer in touch with the people, the more mutual their in- 
terests become. 

It is not the company’s aim to see how cheaply they can 
make goods for the public, but rather to give the purchaser 
the most value for his money. How well the house has 
succeeded in this can very easily be demonstrated by ex- 
amining the output and its distribution. From Maine to 
California, wherever music is enjoyed, there also will you 
find the merits and praises of the New England piano 
sounded. 

There is not among its vast number of competitors the 
remotest desire to controvert the fact that the New Eng- 
land Piano Company's production is the largest, its dis- 
tribution the widest and its instruments the best value ob- 
tainable for the price, quality considered. 


Emerson Catalogue. 
HERE is always a spirit of quiet and digni- 
fied refinement pervading the literature of the Emerson 


Piano Company, of Boston, and this is made manifest again 
in the latest catalogue issued by that house. And it is a 


| catalogue worth reading—something surely that cannot be 





said of every piano catalogue, some of which are about as 
stupid and uninteresting as the average music trade paper. 
Instead of the usual bombastic claims of piano makers, the 
Emerson catalogue introduction is a carefully prepared, 
modest explanation of the piano situation, and is in- 
structive reading for the public as well as piano specialists. 

Really beautiful cuts enhance the value of the catalogue 
and disclose to the eye the symmetry, design and decora- 
tions of these well-known pianos. We should say that every 
dealer should get one of these Emerson catalogues, and 
sensible people should get Emerson pianos. 
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O apprehensions are felt in this city that the 
N methods employed of late—advertising low price 
pianos—will have any lasting effect on the class of trade de- 
sirous of procuring instruments which are entitled to the 
term of musical, and this view seems thoroughly consist- 
ent with the same feature in other lines of goods. Be 
cause one can get a suit of clothes for $10, or a watch for 
$2.50, has not so far prevented the sale of fine clothing or 
gvuod watches. The prevailing idea seems to be that the 
customer who buys a cheap piano will eventually become 
dissatisfied and trade it for a better one; in fact a direct 
argument is made usually in such cases by giving the pur- 
chaser the privilege of exchanging at cost, or nearly so, 
for acertain length of time, sometimes extending to two 


years. 
" It is certain that the majority of low grade pianos go to 
the country, and mostly to newly settled districts; there 
can be no other explanation to account for the immense 
number of cheap instruments which are constantly being 
turned out. The same argument has been long advanced 


in relation to organs, the supposition being that an organ 
is the forerunner for the piano. This theory will only 
apply tothe cheaper and smailer reed organs. 

We began this by saying that no apprehensions were 
felt by thetrade of thiscity. This may not be perhaps 
strictly true. There have been a few faint hearted dealers 
who were alarmed at the present condition of trade, but 
we apprehend that this will only be a temporary alarm. 
that many cheap pianos have been 
The house 


We do not think 
sold, for they have not been in the warerooms. 
that has made the greatest effort in advertising low price 


. . } 
pianos had not over three or four of them in stock out of | cago, where the warerooms are nearly all roomy first floor 


a tremendously large stock when the writer went there to 
see what kind of instruments they were; in short, we feel 
satisfied that our position taken last week was correct- 
that is, that they are advertising cheap goods to bring 
people into the store, and tben selling them something 
better. 

Mr. Van Matre’s Movements. 

Mr. W. N. Van Matre, who, as was said in our last issue, 
is likely to leave the employ of the Chicago Cottage Organ 
Company, has been the subject of considerable gossip 
in relation to his future movements. There have been 
rumors connecting him with a certain party who has just 
left another corporation, and it was stated that the two 
gentlemen in question had made a contract fora large 
number of pianos from a certain manufacturer, and that 
they intended to job these instruments to dealers. 

Mr. Van Matre has been a very hard worker for many 
years, and he tells the writer that his object in leaving the 
Chicago Cottage Organ Company is simply to relieve him- 
self from the immense amount of work that he has been 
obliged todo. Mr. Van Matre is a stockholder in the Chi- 
cago Cottage Organ Company, and has made no efforts 
whatever to dispose of his stock ; in fact he says he does 
not yet know what arrangements he is going to make, but 
of one thing the trade can be assured—he has nothing but 
the kindliest feelings toward the house with which he has 
been so long connected. 


Mr. Cable Makes a Short Trip. 


Mr. H. D. Cable, who has just returned from a trip to 
Kentucky, stopped on his way back in Cincinnati, where 


| Christmas, 


he visited his agents, Hockett Brothers & Puntenny, and | 


some of the other houses in that city. ; 
Mr. Cable says he never in his life has seen such enthu- 


siasm in the music business as is shown by the proprietors | 


of the houses and their salesmen in Cincinnati. He says 
they all work night and day, and that such earnestness is 
productive of results. 


There was in his remarks, perhaps, no particular reflec- | 


tion against the salesmen in this city, but from the way he 
spoke one would naturally suppose that he regretted not 


being able to secure men with the same ardor in his retail | 


business here. 


On May 1 next, when the Chicago Cottage Organ Com- | 


pany take their downstairs warerooms, Mr. Cable may be 
able to inoculate his salesmen with some of his personal 
energy, and we do not consider it out of place to say that 
having a salesroom such as they intend having will be a 
tremendous aid to their retail business in a city like Chi- 


It will not do to be on the second story. 
Story & Clark, 

Recent developments of trade with the above house 
have forced it to the utmost capacity of its factory. The 
output of the last two weeks has been larger than during 
any similar period in a year andahalf. The firm is ‘not 
relaxing any efforts to meet the requirements, and Mr. 
Story says that the London trade is so extraordinary that 
it would hardly be believed if he should give facts and fig- 
ures. One hundred organs a week is about the average of 
their English shipments, and the number of organs which 
they are sending out to-day for the domestic trade is ex- 
actly 68. From the number of telegraphic orders which 


stores. 


| they are receiving the indications are that the dealers are 


exceedingly short of stock, which leads them to believe 


| that a good trade will ensue subsequently to the first of 


the year. 

Mr. E. H. Story, after January 1, will make a two 
months’ trip as far as California. This trip will be mostly 
for business, although he will probably make a short trip 
to his old home, San Diego, which town is his father's per- 
manent residence. 

The Holiday Outlook. 

With the exception that a number of the stores are now 
open for the accommodation of their customers, there 
seems to be very little stir or excitement over the coming 
holiday season. With only ten days between now and 
there are no extra decorations nor extra 
efforts to attract holiday trade. This would seem to indi- 
cate that the dealers do not expect much of an additional 
number of customers. 

The probabilities are that a great majority of the people 
are still feeling the effects of our year and a half’s bad 
business. 

New Style Briggs. 

Mr. J. O. Twichell is exhibiting in his window a new 
style of Briggs piano, which, though plain, is one of the 
most attractive cases recently shown. 

The whole case is a consistent example of piano archi- 
tecture, but this is not the best part of the piano, although 
a very important point with a customer—it is a remarkably 
fine instrument from a musical standpoint, and Mr. 
Twichell ought to sell a large number of them. 

Mr, Becht. 

Mr. Charles Becht is in the city. His connection with 
the Brambach Piano Company will not be effected until the 
first of the year. Mr. Becht states that it is the intention 
of the Brambach Piano Company to improve its piano, 








[S THERE A ‘ 
... BEST” PIANO? 
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Musically, the present Mason & Hamun Piano is at 


least as good as any. 


For standing in tune and for durability its 


improved and patented method of stringing renders it absolutely 


without a rival. 


Hence, is it too much to claim that, on the whole, the 


Mason & Hamurn Piano is superior to all others? We think not. 


Huson Hamlin 


NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO. 


KANSAS CITY. 


BOSTON. 
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which will necessarily somewhat increase the price of it. 
He also states that he has an interest in the company, 
which of course was a great inducement for him to make 
the change. 

As Mr. Becht has never in his life made a failure for any 
of the concerns with which he has been connected it, is 
quite safe to presume that he will make the same success 
with the new house, and more particularly so with the added 
inducements offered him. 

Mr. Becht’s headquarters will be in New York, although 
the factory, as is well known, is in Dolgeville. 


Convicted. 

News comes late this afternoon that Mr. C. M. Hands, of 
Decatur, Ill., has been sentenced to one year’s imprison- 
ment for embezzling from the Chickering-Chase Brothers 
Company. 
Steger’s Last “ Ad.” 

Mr. Steger is not a poet. He is a versatile man, but he 
has never claimed yet to be a versifier. He has, however, 
a poet in his employ. A modern house could not well 
get along nowadays without one. 

The following appeared in this evening’s Chicago ‘* Post,” 
and if it could not be consistently said that it was quite 
equal to Milton or Tennyson, it is quite apropos to the 


occasion. 

The *‘ Post” this evening publishes a sort of a Christmas 
supplement which contains a Christmas Carol by Richard 
Henry Stoddard. The verses might aptly be called ‘ Ste- 
ger’s Christmas Canter.” 

The Dark Horse Wins. 
You've all seen the Derby and oft heard it said, 
That not always the favorite comes out ahead ; 
Likewise the Suburban, and we all will admit 
That horses have started who never were fit. 
And the talent have found, as the bookmaker preached, 
That the long shot is in it till the wire is reached. 


’Tis not the great Derby I'll tell you of now, 

Nor yet the Suburban; you all will allow 

Me to tell of a race with surprises in store, 

’Tis the race of pianos for the year ninety-four ; 

*T was exciting from start to the finish you'll say, 

Such a race as you’ll ne’er see in many a day. 

‘The day of the race came, the track was fast, 

All nature seemed pleased as it looked on the cast. 

The first to appear was the Steinway, so grand, 

As it gracefully cantered along by the stand ; 

A noble opponent, well groomed and well fed, 

It should win the race easy, the critics all said. 

The next was the Chickering, with arched, glossy neck, 
Then the Weber and Decker, and now comes the Steck ; 
Then a pair leaves the paddock with long, graceful stride, 
’Tis the Knabe, with Fischer along by its side ; 

A beautiful pair, and they are trained to the hour, 

If neither one wins ‘twill make Pat Healy feel sour. 





As the Sohmer appeared the shouting was loud, 

With old Hugo astride as it came by the crowd ; 
Now the Briggs and the Vose are seen galloping past, 
And some others the critics all said were outclassed ; 
All in good form and a credit to sire, 

’T will be a grand race from wire to wire. 


But hearken! a voice is now heard from the stand: 
‘“*A new entry for honors I hold in my hand.” 
Thus said the starter as the new one appeared. 

“ He rides like a centaur and is to be feared,” 

The knowing one said: “ He is sure of a place,” 
As the starter said “‘ Steger is now in the race.” 


“For the Steinway, odds on!”’ the bookmakers cried, 
As with one another for business they vied ; 

“ Even ” on Chickering and Weber and then 

“Three to one on Sohmer,”’ and Reichman bet ten ; 
The others at odds that were most tempting bait, 
But the Steger’s name never appeared on the slate. 


The starter’s bell rings; they are now at the post; 

And all will admit ’tis a wonderful host ; 

A false start or two, then they all wheel in line, 

Like kings’ guards on parade, they are coming this time ; 
The starter said “Go” and the crowd said “ Well done ;”’ 
Now look out, ye faint hearted, for the race has begun. 


They go ’round the turn, the Steinway ahead, 

The rest of the bunch by the Chickering are led ; 

The Weber, the Knabe, the Sohmer and Steck 

And the Briggs leading Healy’s pet, Fischer, a neck ; 
They have got to the quarter, and now from a pocket 
Comes the “ Steger ’’ along through the rest like a rocket. 


Thundering down the backstretch, like a warrior bold, 
The mount and the rider seem cast from one mold ; 
They have got to the half, the weak are all passed, 
And the leaders ahead he is reaching at last. 

They’re at the three-quarters, the goal is in sight, 

And the “ Steger ’”’ has now entered into the fight. 


Now down the homestretch, like a shot from a gun, 
They are coming together and seen but as one ; 
There's a roar from the crowd like an ocean in storm, 
As out from the line leaps the Steger’s great form; 
They have got tothe wire, the great race is done, 
And the “ Steger,” the wonderful Steger has won. 


The race it was over, and not a soul stirred, 

As an old sage condoling the vanquished was heard, 
Saying, “‘ Listen, now, gentlemen, mark well, I say, 
"Twas a modern jockey who won here to-day ; 

And now, as the judges award him his place, 

It was merit well ridden that lost you the race.” 


Personals, 


Mr. Robert Manning, of Messrs. Goddard & Manning, 
of Athol, Mass., was visiting his customers in this city the 
early part of the week, and was making new contracts for 
next year. It would probably not be the thing to state 
the names of the concerns with which he is dealing here, 
but it is sufficient to state that a great many Goddard & 


| 
| 





Manning cases come to this town; neither would it be out 
of place to say that they are first-class goods. 

Mr. Jos. G. Ebersole, of Messrs. Smith & Nixon, of 
Cincinnati, was in the city this week. His principal busi- 
ness was in connection with the factory at Columbia 
Heights. Mr. Ebersole casually remarked that their 
formal opening for this season Thursday of last week was 
a great success, and he also spoke encouragingly of the 
business done by his house and of future prospects. 

Mr. R. W. Cross has already taken possession of his new 
wareroom at 22 Van Buren street, in the Atheneum 
Building, and is putting it in order for business. While 
not directly on the avenue, it is so close to it as to be vir- 


| tually a Wabash avenue wareroom. Everybody in Chica- 


go wishes Mr. Cross success. With a very large circle of 
acquaintances there really should be no trouble about 


| it. There are many houses in the city of Chicago that 





would be very glad to have Mr. Cross’ services, if he could 
be induced to take a position with them, but Mr. Cross 
prefers, very wisely, to be his own employer. He has but 
recently begun business here, and we believe the future 
will prove his wisdom in conducting his own store in this 
city. 

Mr. Walter D. Moses has returned from his European 
trip, which was made in the interest of Lyon & Healy. We 
believe his trip was successful in results. It is now defi- 
nitely settled that Mr. Moses will assume a floor position in 
the house as confrére to Mr. Drummond. This is a very 
agreeable change for him and, we believe, a very wise se- 
lection on the part of Lyon & Healy. 

Mr. R. S. Howard, representing Messrs. J. & C. Fischer, 
was here this week. Mr. Howard has just returned from 
atrip to California, where he represents trade as being 
moderately prosperous. 

Mr. Chas, Stanley, superintendent of Messrs. A. Reed & 


| Sons’ factory in Dixon, Ill., paid a visit to the city this 


| week. 


Mr. Stanley says the new factory is running beau- 


| tifully and is now producing an additional number of styles 


of Reed pianos, both as to scales and cases. 

Mr. C. H. O. Houghton left here last Wednesday even- 
ing. He had not finished his business in this neighbor- 
hood, but his anxiety to be home during the Christmas 
holidays hastened his departure. Mr. Houghton says he 


| could stay here in Chicago all the time and do business, 
| and he undoubtedly will be obliged to return the early part 


of the year. 
Mr. W. A. Munn has already severed his connection with 


| the Chicago Cottage Organ Company, and we understand 


| will depart for the East almost immediately. 


The com- 


| pany speaks in the highest terms of Mr. Munn’s ability. 


Mr. F. R. Young, the Chicago agent for .the Automaton 
Piano Company, says the company is having a boom in this 
locality. Mr. Young has just returned from Cincinnati, 
and says their agents, Messrs. Smith & Weisenborn, are 
doing a rushing business with the attachment. 

Mr. M. J. Chase has returned from his Western business 
trip, and Mr. W. A. Dodge is expected home thi evening. 





KRANICH & BACH 


® PIANOS. 








FACTORIES AND WAREROOMS : 
235 to 245 E. 23d St. New York. 





Newest, Largest and Best Equipped Factories. 
New Patents, New Improvements, New Cases. 
Exquisite Tone and Action, Undoubted Durability. 


ABSOLUTELY FIRST CLASS. 
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HOW 70 GET TRADE, 


NDER this head we expect to give each week 
valuable suggestions to dealers in pianos, organs and 
We will try to answer any questions 





musical merchandise. 


about advertising which our subscribers send in, and will 
reproduce and criticise advertisements which they now use | 
if it 1s desired. 


We are also prepared to furnish bright and original ad- 
vertising matter to those who wish it, daily, weekly or 
monthly, at very moderate charges. 

The original ads, published each week may be readily 
adapted to suit any store and any locality. If such use is 
made of them we would be glad to know it, and to receive 
marked copies of the papers containing them. 


HINTS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


By Charles Austin Bates. | 








No. LXI. 
|E. A. FRANCIS, WHOLESALE STATE AGENT, } 
LYON, POTTER & Co., > 
CEDAR RAPIDS, Ia., December 1, 1894. j 


| 
, Bsq., care of The Musial Courier, New York : | 

DEAR Sir—I beg to submit to you the inclosed ad., asking your | 
criticism of same, particularly as to whether you think there is | 
enough reading matter, and if the word piano should be in larger | 
type. Ihave had very little experience in writing ads., and as I ex- 
pect soon to occupy a position with a house where I will have it to 
do, am trying to get my hand in, and in common with the rest of the 
music trade appreciate your weekly talk and comment in THE Mu- 

Yours very truly, E. A. FRANCIS. 


C. A. Bate 





AL COURIER 








; : 
Price and | 
( 
Quality 
Are the two factors which should be considered in mak- 
ing the purchase of a piano. If you consider price alone, | 
you'll probably buy one of those worthless pine boxes that 
are being advertised all over the country from $165 up. 
; No maker's name given. But if you wantan instrument 
that will last you a lifetime, pay a little more and buy an | 
¢ A. B. Chase, Vose or Sterling from E. A. Francis, 57 South } 
Third street. Every instrument must be sold this month. | 
Write or call for catalogue. 











————— ees 


I should say that there was not quite enough sound argu- 
ment in this advertisement. It is very well displayed, but 
the business advertised should be made prominent. Price 
and quality might apply to anything from meat to dia- 
monds. Mr. Francis ought to make the character of the 
ad. plainly apparent, even to the most casual reader. He 
should couple his name with his business so that a mere 
glance at the ad. would give the reader at least that much 
information whether he cared to go further or not. I think 
this advertisement would be strengthened considerably by 
telling just about why a good piano cannot be sold for $165. 
If such a piano is worthless, there must be some reason for 


it in its construction. I donot, however, believe it advisable 
to talk about somebody else’s instrument in advertising. It 
s a good deal better to use the space in lauding your own 


instruments than in disparaging somebody else’s. I would 
rather take a Sterling piano, for instance, and try to prove 
thatit isimpossible to make good pianos at less cost than 
this one—demonstrate that every superfluous dollar in the 
expense of making has been cut off, and that if anybody 
indertakes to cut off more dollars, they will cut off just 
that much quality. Let other people severely alone. 
There may be people in the United States who do not even 
know that such a thing as a hundred and sixty-five dollar 


piano ever was dreamed of. Let the other fellow tell 





them. Do not waste your space in advertising his business. 
* = a 
Here is a good example of just the kind of piano adver- | 
tising I would recommend. I have found it since writing 

















the preceding paragraph in a program of the Buffalo 
Symphony Orchestra. 





EARLY all pianos have 
their good points. 

Perhaps it’s the tone, or 

action, or handsome case, 
or, perhaps, the price. 


The Shaw Piandw.. 


comes nearest to meeting 
the demands of the critical 
purchaser in 


TONE, 
QUALITY, 
ACTION, 
TOUCH, 
DURABILITY, 
FINISH 

and PRICE. 


An inspection is solicited. 








We have other reliable makes, and at 2 





all times have a number of second-hand 





instruments of various makes, taken in 
trade, which have been thoroughly reno- 
vated, and offered at a fraction of their 











original cost. 


-<EASY TERI1S 


Chas. H. DeVine, 


616 [lain Street. 








Mr. DeVine has said all the possible good things about 
the Shaw piano without saying that it is the best in the 
world. This ad. may well serve as a model. 

* 
* . 

Here is a pretty good ad. from Indianapolis, which is a 
bad idea used in a very good way. 

Imitation is never good advertising, but in the present 
case the paraphase of the Weber’s war-cry is evidently 
used in a satirical sense. 

It shows that as a matter of fact the wonderful Weber 
catchline doesn’t mean anything in particular. It may be 
perfectly true and still not really mean anything. It is a 
good catchline, however, because it is catchy. The very 
absurdity of it makes it good. Nobody can deny that the 
wonderful Weber tone is found only in the Weber piano. 
On the other hand, it is equally true that the wonderful 
Hazelton tone is found only in the Hazelton piano. Mr. 
Pearson has struck a headline which is undoubtedly strik- 
ing, and, while it is really imitation, it does not pretend to 
be anything else, and is not at all bad. After the headline 
is passed, the advertisement is commonplace in the ex- 
treme. From the beginning of the ad. to the first period 





is quite a long stretch, and most people would be entirely 
out of breath before they came to the end of it. It is too 
smooth entirely. As a man once said to me, ‘It is too 
sophomoric.” It says the same thing that is said about 
every piano that ever was built. Each and every instru- 
ment that is made ‘combines the highest achievement in 
the art of piano making,” and is ‘‘ the best in the world.” 





The Wonderful Hazelton Tone. 


IS FOUND ONLY IN THE 


HAZELTON PIANOS. 


The Hazelton Pianos are constructed from the musi- 
»  cian’s standpoint, as wellas that ofthe mechanic ; hence 
( these instruments are distinguished from all others by that 
( pure and sympathetic quality of tone that contains the 
greatest musical possibilities, that consummation of me- 
chanical excellence that admits of 


The Most Delicate and Impressive Effects, 


while insuring the durability of the instrument, and that 
uniform superiority that enhances the pleasure of both 
performer and listener. Constructed from the very best 
materials, and employing only the most skillful work- 
) manship, these instruments combine the highest achieve- 
ment in theart of Piano making, and are 


THE BEST PIANOS IN THE WORLD. 


PEARSON’S MUSIC HOUSE, 


S82 and 84 North Pennsylvania St., 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








: 


I should think that there ought to be some other way of 
advertising a piano. Certainly there are a number of 
people in the world who would be satisfied if they could 
own one of the next best pianos. There are a great many 
of us who would not insist on having the best. Dealers 
have become so used to advertising every piano in the 
house as the best in the world that I suppose they really 
do not see the absurdity of it. They have come to believe 
that that is the way to advertise, and that if they do not do 
it that way they will be marked men and possibly tabooed 
by all the rest of the dealers. It certainly would cause a 
little remark if somebody were to publish a few real strong 
piano ads. 

There is a furniture house in New York that is doing 
some advertising which cannot help being very profitable. 
They frequently say such things as this in their ads.: 
‘“‘There are other good furniture stores in New York— 
plenty of them. We don’t own all the good furniture in 
the world, and we would be glad to have you go around to 
the other places first and then come to us. If you do not 
think that our goods and our prices are all right, don’t buy 
here, but go back to some of the other stores.” That's the 
best advertising I have seen lately. 





The Weaver Organ and Piano Com- 
pany. 


HE Weaver Organ and Piano Company, of 
York, Pa., has shipped a second carload of organs to 
California. The car contained 80 organs, and was sent by 
the Sunset Route. Over athousand Weaver organs have 
been sold on the Pacific Coast within the last five years 
and they must, by this time, be well known and decidedly 
popular in that locality. The Weaver organ factory has 
been running eleven hours a day since the early part of 
September, and lately has been running thirteen hours a 
day an account of the great demand for goods for prompt 
shipment for the holiday trade. 

Secretary M. B. Gibson is taking another jaunt through 
the eastern half of Pennsylvania, where the agencies for 
this popular organ are located as closely together as they 
well could be. The fact that the Weaver organs are not 
like the prophet who is without honor in his own country is 
another tribute to the excellent quality of these instru- 
ments. 








P. J. Gildemeester, for Many Years Managing Partner of Messrs. Chickering & Sons. 





AHilbemecster & Kroeger 





Henry Kroeger, for Twenty Years Superintendent of Factories of Messrs, Steinway & Sons. 


























Second Avenue and Twenty-first Street, New York. 
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GHASE BROS, PIANO 60., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


ZA MUSKEGON, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL. 
W ENGL LAN] LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 
amply repaid by a careful investigation. 
NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO.,”? “e6sfon FF” 
OSTON. 
LIVE WORKING NO WANTED. Warerooms : 200 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth oes ~ “4 York. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE. 262 and 264 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL, 


HE VOCALION ORGAN. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT AND BEAUTIFUL INVENTION 
IN THE MUSICAL WORLD OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 
































The Music Trade and Profe-sion are invited to hear and inspect 
this charming instrument as now manufactured at Worcastzr, Mass. 





FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


? | THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited), 


Worcester, Mass. 





NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
10 E. 16th St., between Fifth Ave. and Union Square. 


CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 
Lyon, Potter & Co., 174 Wabash Ave. 


iN Dianos 


ae poche Most Improved » 
aaa | FSELLING 


Ne. Mictly of the Highest (a and 
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WEGMAN & CO. 


Fiano Manufacturers. 





























LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin 
The greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 
dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we 
By Special Appointment to challenge the world that ours will excel any other. 


JACOB DOLL, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


“arave (PAN Abd Upright Pianos. 


Orrice, FAcrory AND WAREROOMS: 


LON DON, W. BERLIN, N. re" ons - gf Southorn Boulovard, Bast 14th St. and Trinity Av, 


40 WIGMORE STREET, 5-7 JOHANNIS STRASSE. NEW YORK. 


His Majesty the Emperor of Germany, King of Prussia, 

Her Majesty the Empress of Germany, Queen of Prussia, 

Her Majesty the Queen of England, 

Her Majesty the Empress-Queen Frederick of Germany, 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, Duke of Saxe Coburg-Gotha, 

Her Royal Highness the Princess Louise of England (Marchioness of 
Lorne). 














Tuargest Factories in Hurope. 
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e Wondertul Weber Tone 


IS FOUND ONLY IN THE 











STYLE E. PRICE, $1,200. 


7 1-5 OCTAVES. EBONY GRAND UPRIGHT. 


Height, 4 feet 9 inches ; Width, 4 feet 11 inches; Depth, 2 feet 4 inches. 


HANDSOMELY CARVED PILASTERS. 


CARVED PANELS, CARVED LECS, PANELED SIDES, 
CVERSTRUNC SCALE, THREE STRINGS, PATENT ACTION, 
SOSTENUTO PEDAL, CONTINUOUS HINCES, POLISHED BACK 


THREE PEDALS. 


This Piano may be had in Walnut, Mahogany, Oak or Rosewood at an Advanced Price. 


~ — 








WEBER PIANO COMPANY, 


Warerooms, Fifth Ave., cor. [6th St, NEW YORK CITY. 
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Used at the Concerts to be Given by the 











Kneisel Quartet, 

















JANUARY 12, 
FEBRUARY 9 
# MARCH 16. 
ie 


First Concert, Saturday, January 12. 


I—Hayon. Quartet in G major, op. 77, No. 2 
Il —Scunupert, Piano Trio in E flat major 
Piano, Mrs, Emil Paur. 
I11.—Dvorak. Quartet in F major, op. 96 


Second Concert, Saturday, February 9. 


I.—BEETHOVEN. Quartet in G major, op. 18. 
If.—SGampati, Quartet in D flat major, op. 17. 
III.—ScuuMAnn. Piano Quintet in E flat major, 


Piano, Mme. Julie Rivé-King 


Third Concert, Saturday, March 16. 


I.—CHERUBINI Quartet in D major 
II.—Piano Quartet to be selected 
III.—_BkETHOVEN. Quartet in E minor, op. 459, 
No. 2 





At Wissner Hall, 


294, 296, 298 FULTON STREET, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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FIRST. SECOND. THIRD. FOURTH. FIFTH. 
6 Excellence of Are Used Have the Received the 
Years Repetition, by the Emphatic Highest Award 
Elegance of Leading Piano Indorsement at the 
Practical 
Test Finish, Manufacturers of the World’s 
8 Superior of the Leading Columbian 
has Proven Material, United States Musicians Exposition, 
their Valuable and and Chicago, 
Durability. Improvements. Canada. Teachers. 1893. 
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FIVE REASONS way 


STRAUCH BROS.’ 


Grand and Upright Actions are 





“The Leading” Piano Actions. 
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Malcolm PIANOS. 
Love 


ECOGNIZED BY EVERYONE AS THE 
BEST ON THE MARKET. 








Wonderful Quality of Tone 


Fine Workmanship. @ SECOND oe 
Elegantly Designed Cases. baiigcls TO NONE. 


Oe 


Excellent Finish. 








H{!GHEST_PossiBLe HONORS AT WORLD’S 
COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION AT 
CHICAGO, 1893. 











Waterloo Organ Co., 


- Manufactu rers, 


WATERLOO, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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A FEW WHO 
USE AND 
INDORSE 


New 
England 
Pianos. 


© 


“a 
MADAME 


NORDICA. 
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©) THE WORLD MOVES ON. 


The Front Ranks of the Procession are not Crowded—Persist- 
ent Effort, Hard Work and Merit alone Secure Success. 
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CAMILLE 


D’ARVILLE. 


JULIETTE 


CORDEN. 


PLEASE GIVE US YOUR ATTENTION FOR A FEW MINUTES. 


THE MANUFACTURE AND SALE OF OVER 


60,000 NEW ENGLAND PIANOS 


IS AN INDEX OF 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


e NI 0 iN 











PAULINE 


HALL. 
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MYRON W, 


WHITNEY. 





PROF, HANS T. 


SEIFERT. 





PROF, MAX 


BENDHEIM. 





PAUL 


STEINDORFF. 





LULU 


GLASER. 


TAKE A | N And insert it at any point in the map 
of the United States, without looking 
at the map, and wherever there are people of taste and culture you 


will find the 


New England Piano. 


The purchasing public who are able to discriminate are alive to the fact that 
the genuine, legitimate, absolute manufacturer has the decided advantage, 
from the fact that the completed production represents ONE PROFIT ONLY, and 
the manufacturer can conscientiously guarantee his. own productions. 








JOSEPHINE 


KNAPP. 





| 


R. As 


BARNET. 





SIG, ALFREDO 


GORE. 


OUR RETAIL BUSINESS has been phenomenal during the 
present season, forcing us to increase our facilities, until to-day we have the 
largest and finest Retail Piano Warehouse in America. The entire building, 
200 Tremont Street (seven stories), Boston, devoted exclusively to our main 


offices and Boston retail business. Qyer 500 Pianos in Stock to Select From. 








ARPADZA 


LASZLO. 





MADAME 
LABLACHE, 
‘BESSIE B. 


CLAY. 


DEALERS u isiting Boston, New York, Chicago, San Francisco. are 
cordially invited to call upon us, examine our productions, learn our methods 
of doing business; you may decide it is for your advantage to become identi- 


hed with our mutual interests. 








HENRIETTA 


MARKSTEIN. 





AND 
HUNDREDS 
OF 
OTHERS: 





NEW ENGLAND PIANO Co. 


FACTORIES—George, Girard and Howard Sts., BOSTON (Highlands), MASS. 
Main Offices and Boston Warehouse, 200 Tremont St. 


WAREROOMS: 
200 Tremont Street, - - - - - - BOSTON | Kansas City Piano Co. - - KANSAS CITY, MO. 
98S Fifth Avenue, ~ - - - NEW YORK | The Freyer & Bradley Music Co.,, - ATLANTA, GA. 
262 & 264 Wabash Avenue, - - - - CHICAGO | F. A. North & Co., me Ege - PHILADELPHIA 
26, 28 & 30 O'Farrell Street, - - SAN FRANCISCO| The Chas. L, Barker Music Co., - WACO, TEX, 





AND MANY LEADING HOUSES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES. 
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THE SCHIMMEL & NELSON PLANO C0.: 


MINN. 


FARIBAULYT, 


m@ MANUFACTURERS OF 


Strictly High Grade 


= PIANOS. 


SEND ‘FOR CATAI CATALOGUE, 








OMrr><—-AzZC 
OMNM>  VICHZC 





THE COLBY PIANO (0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND ano UPRIGHT PIANOS 


Factories and Main Offices: ERIE, PA. 


CHICAGO: 327-3239 WABASH AVENUE. 


rTEEw FOLIOS N. BROWN CO., WESTERN ACENTS. 





High Top Organs. 
Chapel Organs. 
Piano Cased Organs. 






LUNA 


HIGH GRADE INSTRUMENTS HIGH GRADE INSTRUMENTS ONLY. 


THE EDNA PIANO AND ORGAN 60., 
DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


MONROEVILLE, OHIO. 
LEHR iin sm: ORGAN 


WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT, 


THE LEHR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 


Mere sold than all otker makescombined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD, 


Address for Prices and New Catalogue, 


H.L.EHR & CoO., Easton, Pa 


Have you seen our 


D - NEW CATALOGUE? - 
rn ——— If not, send for it. 
Farrand & Yotey Organ Co., 


Branch Offices ; 269 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
36 6th Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 





WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


TNOMUEL WOU MOU W'dd¥ 




















e 


Detroit, Mich. 


VW" may be able to show you a thing or two about Organs 


if you will give us a chance by ordering a sample. Our 





Organs sell and satisfy. o 


THE ANN ARBOR ORCAN co., 


High Grade Organ Makers, ANN ARBOR, MICH, U.S. A. 








DRESDEN 


R. SINGEWALD. GERMANY, 


MANUFACTURER AND LICENSEE OF 


Accordyons and Symphonion Music Boxes and 
Victoria and Gloria Organettes. Greatest Novelties. 


EXPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AND ARTICLES. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICES, FREE. 


ORGAN PIPES. 


Wood and Metal. ...- >= Flue and Reed. » » Voloe or Unvoiced. 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


PIPE ORGAN MATHRIALS. 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires. &c. All guaranteed strictly first class. 
SAMUEL PIERCE, Established 1847, READING, MASS. 














MUSIC TRADE 


Credit Ratings 


THOMPSON REPORTING CO., 
- BOSTON, MASS 


THE 


MILLER 
ORGAN 


JL" . 
Moti i titan 





10 Tremont Street, - 





In PRESS ae 














IS THE 
“TAOCINTA,” 
Mexican Comic Opera by BEST 
. A. G. ROBYN, po 
Composer of “* ANSWER.’ 
HARRY PEPPER & CO,, Most Salable 
57 West 42d Street, New York City. ORG AN 
Arthur E. Thomas, - Manager. 
OF 
EstTaBLisHED 1856. = TO-DAY. 


DAVID H. SCHMIDT, 


(Successor to Scumipt & Co.) 


FELT COVERER OF PIANOFORTE HAMMERS, 


312-314 East 22d Street, 
NEW YORK, 


PATENTS 


CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, 
Electrical and Mechanical Experts, 
Counsellors in Patent Causes, 
WasuineTon, D. C. 


SOLICITED 


AGENTS WANTED 2 SS, 24 ep 
MILLER ORGAN 0. 


LEBANON, PA. 








NO ADVANCE ¢y i: TARIFF. 


No. 19 Violin E Strings. 


ATLANTIC BUILDING, 
CORRESPONDENCE 




















FOR 
THE JAMES L. HAVEN CO., SALE 
STOOLS AT 
B Co 
Ee a ALL 
—- The O EA MUSIC 
EL E STORES. 
E cs CAN’T SAW THEM OFF. 
og — 
OUR NEW CATALOGUE NOW READY. 
SCAR¥E's 





CINCINNATI, - OHIO. 


Write for Catalogue and Prices. 


JARDINE & SON, 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 
818 &820 East 39th St., Now York, 


LIST. OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS, 
Fifth Ave. Cathedral, N. Y., 
4 manuals; St. Geor, e’s Ch., 

i Beg @3 St. Paul’s -E. Ch., 
N. ‘ 4; Fifth Ave. Pres. 
Ch., N. Y.,3; Brooklyn Taber- 
nacie, 4; First Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, 8; ay Ch.. 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch., 
New Orleans, 3: and Pitts- 


LAKESIDE: 


i ia RUAN 


oy 








TRYBER& SWEETLAND 
246,248 8250 W.LAKEST 


= CHICAGO = 
CORRESPONDENCE. INVITED. 














burgh R. C. Cathedral, 4 
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UI 270013 





CATALOGUES UPON APPLICATION. 





| WICKHAM, CHAPMAN& CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO PLATES. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED. 
ALSO 








CHEVREL, 


Designer and Maker of Artistic Marquetry. 








ae 
eC = 
Gotp Mgpat, Paris Exposition, 1889. 


PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 


PARIS, FRANOB. 
SAMPLES ON HAND FOR INSPECTION AT 


WILLIAM TORK & BRO,, Aeetfor Usted sires anc Conste, 26 WARREN ST, 


NEW YORE, 
271 WABASH E., CHICAGO, 





ed for Polishing, Reviving and Cleaning any Article having 


Diamond Hard Oil Polish is use 
Oiled Surface. 


a Polished, Varnished or 


FIRST PREMIUM, CONNECTICUT STATE FAIR, 
1890, 91, "92 and ’93. 


HARTFORD DIAMOND POLISH CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


HARTFORD, CONN., U.S.A. 
Me AQENTS WANTED 









DIAMOND 





108 or Organs. 


THE JEWEM UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price List on Application. 


JEWETT PIANO (0., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. f 


FRICKFIARDSON 
s, | Piano Case Co., 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


AND CONCERT GRAND PIANO CASES A SPECIALTY, 








I sRAD 
PIANO 
oe 


Send for 


REASON mig PR CES. 


BABY, PARLOR 


Sang Boards, Wrest Planks, 


&c., &o.——_—__ 


LB EF. HEPBURN ck CO. 
ROOM 79, BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK. 
Factories and Millis - - Stratford and Oregon, Fulton Co., N. ¥ 











Barrows Music Company 


ACINAW, MICH 








F. MUEHLFELD & CO., 


« Piano Manufacturers, » 





C. 


ESTABLISHED 1846, 





G. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, GERMANY, 


Music Engraving 
and Printing, 
lithography and 
Typography, 
Begs to invite Music 
Houses to apply for 
Estimates of Manu- 
scripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most 
perfect and quickest 


execution; liberal 
conditions. 


LARGEST HOUSE for MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application, 





WHE MANUFACTURE THB 


POOLE & STUARTeianos. 


Dealers will find them just what they want. 


5 APPLETON ST.. 





BOSTON. MASS. 








otf & 513 E. 137th St. NEW YORK, 


ae. 
SAWED& EN 
FRANCIS 


ay 


on ed es, 


STRINGS 


w N 
P r cl 
CL PANE - > 


On Ol eet ie. 








Martin Piano Trucks, 
THE ONLY PRACTICAL TRUCK MADE. 


For catalogues and prices address 
Oo. =. MARTIN c& OO., 
SIOUX CITY IA. 





BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851, 


The C. 8S. STONE 


Piano Cases 
ARE THE BEST. 
ERVING, MASS. 


’G. O'Conor 


Piano Legs, 


LYRES and 
PILASTERS, 


IN A VARIETY OF 
STYLES. 


Orders from dealers prompt 
ly attended to. 


FACTORY: 


610 & 612 West 6th 8 


Bes. asth and :1th Aves., 
wEW YORK. 



















C. F. HANSON & CO., 


INSTRUMENT ae 





a 


tor os, Guitars, Manéoltpa, de, and ( 


lined. ooh poe 
peetin aes Our’ 


— Jobb ng tra is Eo akin “eis 
7 Main ‘Ste "Worcester, . Meme. or 
wy A Mass. 


Piano Scales, Designs, Drawings 


AND PATTERNS 


on hand and made to order. Regulating and 
Repairing done. 
HASTINGS & SON, 
Experts in Piano Construction (over 30 years’ 
experience), 


39 W. 125th Street, NEW YORK. 


ISAAC [ COLE & SON 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 
G26 and 427 Bast Righth St., Bast River, 
NEW YORE. 


ROBT. M. WEBB, 


Felt Cloth and Punchings. 











SOLE AGENCY FOR 


Billion’s French Hammer Felt, 
28 Union Square, NEW YORK. 
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GERMAN DEPARTMENT. 








ZUR BEACHTUNG! 


Die internationale Verbreitung unseres Blattes bildet die Veran- 





lassung vorliegender Neuerung. Der ,deutsche Theil” erscheint vorlaujig 
Mal Bestandtheil 


kommenden In diesem ,,deutschen 


Versandt 
Theile” 


ein im Monat als des wochentlich zum 


» Musical Courier.” wird 


allen Interressenten der Musik-Instrumenten-Industrie Gelegenheit 


geboten, sich wher fuchwissenschaftliche Fragen und sammitliche Ex- 
portverhdltinisse zu orientiren. 
Fabrikanten 


Amerika anknitpfen wollen erhalten sachgemaesse Auskunft jeder Art 


und Ezxporteure, die Geschaftverbindungen mit 


durch unsere Geschaeftsstelle in 


LEIPZIG, Elsterstrasse, 27. 


Alle Zuschriften betreffend Besprechung von Neuheiten, 


couranten, Beschaffung von Agenten, Auskunftsertheilung wher 


Creditverhaeltnisse amerikanischer Firmen, etc., etc., wolle man eben- 


falts dorthin richten. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER COMPANY. 


ALLGEMEINE RUNDSCHAU. 


U unserem Artikel in der November-Nummer wollen wir noch folgendes 
Z nachtragen. 

Eine Reihe verschiedener Momente iibte im vergangenen Jahre einen be- 
stimmten Einfluss auf den Exporthandel aus. Die ungiinstigen wirthschaft- 
lichen Verhaltnisse, welche bereits das Geprige des Geschaftsjahres 1892-1893 
bildeten, dauerten auch im vergangenen Jahre an, ja sie erfuhren theilweise 
eine Verscharfung. "Es fehlte allerdings auch nicht an Lichtblicken, die eine 
Besserung der Gesammtlage erhoffen liessen, allein diese traten doch noch 
gegeniiber den zahlreichen und ungiinstig auf den Welthandel wirkenden Fac- 
toren sehr vereinzelt auf, so dass auf eine nachhaltige wesentliche Besserung 
der allgemeinen kritischen Weltlage in absehbarer Zeit wohl nicht zu rechnen 
sein diirfte. 

Ein Moment von tiefgehendster Bedeutung fiir den Exporthandel ist die in 
keinem Verhiltniss zur Bevélkerungszunahme stehende eigene Productions- 
thitigkeit gewisser Staaten. So ist die Eigenproduction in den verschieden- 
sten Industriezweigen der Vereinigten Staaten von Nordamerika in den letzten 
zehn Jahren um mehr als 74 Procent gestiegen. Der Werth der Gesammt- 
production dasselbst belief sich 1880 noch auf $5,369,000,000 und 1890 bereits 
auf $9,770,000,000. Dass diese Production eine Schwaichung unseres Export- 
handels zur Folge haben musste, ist selbstverstandlich. 

Die Verhiltnisse in Italien, Spanien and der Tiirkei waren durchweg dazu 
angethan, den Exporthandel nach dort stark zu beeinflussen. Selbst das Ge- 
schaft nach Ruminien, in dem Deutschland den ersten Rang einnahm, ist 
angesichts der dasselbst bestehenden Krisis zuriickgegangen. Das eroberte 
Absatzgebiet wird jedoch dort nicht nur erhalten bleiben, sondern sich sogar 
weiter ausbauen lassen. Der Absatz der Erzeugnisse in der Schweiz hat sich 
gehoben, und auch in Bulgarien liegen die Verhiiltnisse fiir den deutschen Aus- 
fuhrhandel nicht ungiinstig, und dank der grossen Energie und Initiative der 
deutschen Kaufmannschaft war die Einfuhr deutscher Industrieerzeugnisse 


Preis- 
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NOTICE! 


The international circulation of our paper begets the innovation 
The the 
this 


which 


is here submitted. “German Part” appears, for 
In 


“German Part” those interested in the Music Instrument Industry will 


present, once a month as part of “The Musical Courier.” 


be given an opportunity to acquaint themselves with scientific trade 
questions and export exhibits. 
Manufacturers and Exporters who wish to engage in business 


relations with America will receive the desired information relating 


thereto through the medium of our business office in 


LEIPZIG, GERMANY, Elsterstrasse, 27. 


Al correspondence relating to Novelties, Price Lists, opening of 
Agencies, information regarding the Financial Standing of American 


Firms, etc., etc., should also be directed as above. 


THE MUSICAL COURTER COMPANY. 


GENERAL REVIEW. 
E wish to supplement the article which appeared in our November issue 
with the following : 

Many different circumstances have influenced the export trade in certain 
directions. The unfavorable condition of trade which was already manifested 
in the years of and 1893 became still worse in the 
many signs which gave hopes for a change for the better, 
isolated and had no bearing on the factors which the world’s 
industry. A factor of great significance in regard to the export trade is the 
home production, which in some Stat& is entirely out of proportion to the 
increase of population. The home production in different 
in the United States, for instance, has increased more than 
that of the ten years preceding. The value of the total production in 
amounted to 5,369 millions of dollars, while it was in 1890 9,770 millions, 
clear that this would weaken our export trade. 

The situation which prevailed in Italy, Spain and Turkey was calculated 
to influence the export trade to those countries. Even in Roumania, 
German trade was far beyond that of other countries, the crisis made itself felt 
at home. That this is but temporary is conceded, and this new field will not 
only be retained, but trade will assuredly increase. ‘Trade with 
has improved, and also matters regarding our exports to Bulgaria have shaped 
themselves, and, thanks to the energy and push of the German merchants, the 
German product found a better market than in any previous year. 
fluence the Bulgarian market, the Export Society for the Kingdom of 
had added to the “ Bulgarian Almanach” an advertising supplement, in which 
only German firms were allowed to appear. ‘The expected success was not 
wanting. Orders in great numbers were received from Bulgaria by those firms 
which advertised. 

The second business trip, which was planned to South Africa, and which we 
mentioned in the last issue, will find its consummation some time before this ~ 
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stiirker als die jedes anderen Landes. Um mehr Einfluss auf den bulgarischen 
Markt zu gewinnen wurde durch den Exportverein fiir das Kénigreich Sachsen 
ein Annoncenanhang zum “ Bulgarischen Almanach” verangestaltet, in dem 
nur deutsche Firmen Aufnahme fanden. Der Erfolg blieb nicht aus. Auf 
Grund der Inserate gingen eine grosse Anzahl von Bestellungen bei den be- 
treffenden Firmen ein. Die von uns erst kiirzlich besprochene geplante 
zweite Collectivreise nach Siidafrika wird noch in diesem Monat zur Durch- 
fiihrung gelangen. Zum Schluss glauben wir noch ein Verzeichniss der Orte 

nserm Bericht hinzufiigen zu miissen, in denen der Exportverein Hauptver- 

etungen unterhalt. Es sind dies: Hamburg, Bremen, Amsterdam, Briissel, 

Antwerpen, Paris, London, Glasgow, Birmingham, Madrid, Barcelona, Lissa- 
bon, Porto, Bergen, Christiania, Kopenhagen, Reikjavik (Isldnd), Wien, Pest, 
Gablonz, Mailand, Neapel, Florenz, Genua, Palermo, Rustschuk, Sofia, Buka- 
rest, Belgrad, Konstantinopel, Athen, St. Petersburg, Moskau, Bialystok, Odes- 
sa, Warschau, Charkow, Kiew, Kowno, Riga, Rostow am Don, Wilna, sowie von 
\ussereuropdischen Platzen in New-York, Chicago, Montreal, Toronto, Mexiko, 
Havana, Rio de Janeiro, Porto-Alegro, Buenos-Ayres, Valparaiso, Arequipa, 
Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, Auckland, N. Z., Bombay, Lahore, Kurachee, 
Delhi, Cawnpore, Kalkutta, Rangoon, Madras, Colombo, Singapore, Batavia, 
Soerabaya, Bangkok, Hongkong, Shanghay, Hioko (Osaka), Yokohama, Alex- 
andrien, Kairo, Tripolis, Tunis, Tanger, Casablanca, Algier, Smyrna, Salonichi, 
Aleppo, Beirut, Samsoun, Amasia, Trapezunt, Tiflis, Kapstadt (fiir Siidafrika). 

Wenn eine Vereinigung wie der Exportverein des Kénigreichs Sachsen Ex- 
portauftrage im Betrage von 1,675,000 Mark in einem Jahre iiberweisen kann, 
so sprechen diese Zahlen schon eine deutliche Sprache fiir seine Riihrigkeit. 
Der genannte Betrag ist aber doch nur ein geringer Bruchtheil von dem, was 
iberhaupt aus Anlass der Vereinsthatigkeit umgesetzt wurde, da die iiberwie- 
vende Mehrzahl der erlangten Auftrige aus Probebestellungen bestand, auf 
welche fast durchgehend gréssere Nachbestellungen erfolgten, iiber die zum 
heil noch Angaben fehlen, wahrend andererseits vielfach durch den Verein 
Geschaftsverbindungen zwischen Auslandsfirmen und inlandischen Fabrikanten 
herbeigefiihrt wurden, die zu lebhaften Beziehungen zwischen beiden Theilen 
fiihrten, leider ohne dass dem Verein Mittheilungen iiber die bewirkten Umsitze 
zugegangen sind 

\uskunft iiber Creditfaihigkeit von Auslandsfirmen wurden 1420 (1285 im 
Vorjahre) an Vereinsmitglieder ertheilt. An wichtigeren Correspondenzein- 
gangen waren zu verzeichnen 9,690 (8,960), an Correspondenzausgingen 12,870 
(11,625). Die vermittelnde und berathende Thiatigkeit wurde in dem abgelau- 
fenen Jahre von Behérden, Transportgesellschaften und Industriellen vielfach 
in Anspruch genommen, ebenso die Zollangelegenheiten. Auf verschiedene wich- 
tige handelspolitische Vorginge und Verhaltnisse wurden die Mitglieder mit- 
telst besonderer Circulare aufmerksam gemacht. Nicht weniger als 15,000 
Exemplare von Circularen wurden in dem verflossenen Geschaftsjahr ab- 
gesandt 

Nach allen Richtungen der Windrose gelangte das von dem Exportverein 
herausgegebene fiinfsprachige Nachschlagebuch simmtlicher Exporterzeug- 
nisse Sachsens und Thiiringens mit Angabe der hauptsdchlichsten Herstel- 
lungsorte zum Versandt. Bei der fortwahrenden Nachfrage nach demselben 
seitens des Auslandes wird fiir dieses Jahr eine Neuausgabe geplant. 





DAS CENTRUM DER SAECHSISCHEN MUSIKINSTRUMENTEN- 
UND SAITEN-FABRIKATION. 


II.—KLINGENTHAL. 


’ Unter allen Gegenden, in weichen die Musikinstrumentenindustrie vorherr- 
schend ist, nimmt neben Markneukirchen A/ingenthal die erste Stelle ein. Es 
verdankt dieselbe der Initiative und dem ausdauernden Fleisse Einzelner, 
welche es verstanden haben, aus kleinen Anfangen heraus sich bis zu einem 
Weltrufe emporzuschwingen. Wer wiirde auch sonst wohl -das hart an der 
béhmigen Grenze, vom allgemeinen Verkehr ziemlich abgelegene, sachsische 
Dorf kennen? Es hat seinen Namen von einem Hammerwerksbesitzer Klinger 
ind liegt nordéstlich von Markneukirchen, in dem durch die Zwota gebildeten 
lhalkessel “‘Héllenhammer.” Die Anlage des Dorfes folgt dem Laufe des 
Baches, der sich anmuthig zwischen bewaldeten Hiigeln hinzieht, den Aus- 
laufern des Egergebirges, dessen blaue Kuppen in der Ferne sichtbar sind. Die 


spirlichen, zwischen den Bergen eingestreuten Wiesen und Felder, der spriéde 
Felsboden und die wenig giinstigen klimatischen Verhiltnisse lassen auf den 
ersten Blick erkennen, dass hier fiir die Landwirthschaft kein Terrain ist. Die 
Bewohner haben sich denn auch zumeist der Industrie ergeben. Sie sind, wie 
die Markneukirchener, Nachkommen jener wackeren Glaubensstreiter, welche 
nach Aufhebung des Majestatsbriefes durch Kaiser Matthias sich in ihrer béhmi- 
schen Heimath fiir vogelfrei erklirt sahen. Die geschtitzte Lage Klingenthals 
mag die Fliichtlinge nach der Schlacht am weissen Berge vorziiglich zum Blei- 
ben veranlasst haben. Sie widmeten sich dort dem Musikinstrumentenbau. 
Doch wahrend in Markneukirchen als Hauptgeschiftszweig Seiteninstrumente 
yelten, nehmen hier die Mundharmonikas, Accordions, Concertinas, u. s. w. die 
erste Stelle ein. Dieselben haben eine um so gréssere Bedeutung, als sie dem- 
jenigen Theil des musikliebenden Volkes, welchem eine Vorbildung fiir den 
héheren Kunstgenuss abgeht, eine angenehme Unterhaltung gewahren. Das 
Bediirfniss nach solchen Spielwerken hat sich so gesteigert, dass die Anferti- 
gung dieser Artikel sich nach vielen Millionen beziffert. 

Die primitivste Form solcher Instrumente ist die AZundharmonika, welche 
durch Blasen den Ton und durch Hin- und Herzi¢hen am Munde die Varitat 





year is ended. Finally we will mention the places where the Export Society has 
principal representatives: Hamburg, Bremen, Amsterdam, Brussels, Antwerp, 
Paris, London, Glasgow, Birmingham, Madrid, Barcelona, Lisbon, Oporto, Ber- 
gen, Christiania, Copenhagen, Reikjavik (Iceland), Vienna, Pesth, Gablonz, 
Milan, Naples, Florence, Genoa, Palermo, Rustschuk, Sofia, Bucharest, Belgrade, 
Constantinople, Athens, St. Petersburg, Moscow, Bialystok, Odessa, Warsaw, 
Charkow, Kiev, Kowno, Riga, Rostow-on-the-Don, Wilna, as well as at New 
York, Chicago, Montreal, Toronto, Mexico, Havana, Rio de Janeiro, Porto- 
Alegre, Buenos Ayres, Valparaiso, Arequipa, Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, 
Auckland, Bombay, Lahore, Kurrachee, Delhi, Cawnpore, Calcutta, Rangoon, 
Madras, Colombo, Singapore, Cairo, Alexandria, Batavia, Sourabaya, Bangkok, 
Hong Kong, Shanghai, Hiogo (Osaka), Yokohama, Tripoli, Tunis, Tangier, 
Casablanca, Algiers, Smyrna, Salonica, Aleppo, Beirut, Samsoun, Amasia, 
Trebizond, Tiflis, Cape Town (for South Africa). 

The export orders which were received in one year by the Export 
Society for the Kingdom of Saxony reached 1,675,000 marks, which goes much 
to prove the aggressive policy of the organization. This amount is, however, 
only a fraction of the total orders which were received by different firms, as a 
consequence of the society’s propaganda. It accomplished many business 
relations between home firms and those in foreign countries, and many first or 
sample orders were followed subsequently by larger ones, the value of which 
has not been reported to the Export Society. It follows that we cannot esti- 
mate the grand total value of export, though it is palpable that it must be 
already very large. i 

During the year 1,420 (as against 1,255 in the previous year) mem- 
bers of the society received information as to the financial standing of 
Of important communications, 9,690 were received and 12,870 

The executive committee had many demands made upon 
The members are 


foreign firms. 
were sent out. 
its judgment by authorities, transport societies and firms. 
advised of any important changes in policy of trade by special circulars. Of 
these not less than 15,000 copies were issued last year. 

An index book in five languages has been issued and sent to all parts of 
the world, containing a list of every branch of industry in Saxony and Thuringia. 
A new edition for this year has been planned, owing to the increased demand 
for the book. 





THE CENTRE OF SAXONY’S MUSICAL INSTRUMENT AND 
STRING MANUFACTURE. 
II.—KLInGENTHAL. 


Among the countries where the manufacture of musical instruments is the 
principal industry Klingenthal ranks first. It must give credit for this feature 
to the few who have had activity, perseverance and ambition enough to reap 
the benefit of their industry from a small beginning, enjoying now a world- 
wide renown. Who but for them would know of the Saxon village, hard on the 
Bohemian froutier and far from the general bustle of the world’s commerce ? 
It is situated northeast from Markneukirchen, in the valley formed by the 
Zwota Creek, called “‘Héllenhammer,” and the village received its name from 
Klinger, the owner of the iron works. The village is built on the side of the 
stream, which meanders between hills, the spurs of the Eger mountain chain, 
the principal points of which can be seen in the distance. The few green 
meadows, hidden between hills, the stony surface of the ground, as well as the 
unfavorable climatic condition, proclaim the incapacity for this district of farm 


production. 
Hence most of the inhabitants are devoted to the work bench. Like 


those of Markneukirchen, they are descended from the brave defenders of 
their faith who left their homes in Bohemia after losing the protection of 
Emperor Mathias. These fugitives found after the battle at the White 
Mountain a sheltered spot at Klingenthal, where they took root and made 
musical instruments, While the principal industry of Markneukirchen is the 
manufacture of strings, here it is harmonicas, accordions, concertinas, &c. 
These carry much weight, inasmuch as they give to the great majority of 
people who are not acquainted with higher class music an opportunity to 
satisfy their musically limited taste. ‘The demand for this class of instruments 
has increased so that many millions of these articles are manufactured. The 
primitive form of these instruments is the harmonica, which produces a tone 
when blown in and drawn from one side of the mouth tothe other. This 
instrument was known to the Chinese over 2,000 years ago. A metal tongue 
fastened to a thin strip of metal, in which has been punched a hole large 
enough to produce vibration—this was the first parent of the others. In the 
course of improvement a bellows was attached to the square box and pulled up 
and down. The air was forced against ventils, which gave sounds when 
opened by finger pressure. 

This was the beginning of the accordion. 
was placed on a table, with keyboard attached and bellows worked by 
foot pressure, and called harmonium. The square accordions had at the 
beginning 10-12 and 14-20 keys. The demand for these occasioned their 
increase in size. The market for six or eight cornered concertinas, with 
26-28 keys, is monopolized by Klingenthal. The latter instruments are mostly 
shipped to America and England, whence other markets are supplied. The 
prominent manufacturers are Ernst Leiterd, C. F. Dérfel, Steinfelser & Co., C. 
G. Herold, successor to C. F. Glier, Sr.; Giindel Brothers, C. A. Herold, F. F. 
Hess, H. Lindemann, F. C. Meinel, Friederich Meinel Sons, C. W. Meisel, Sr.; 


Later on this accordion 
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desselben erzeugt. Sie war den Chinesen schon vor 2,000 Jahren bekannt. 
Eine metallene Zunge befestigt an einem diinnen Metallstreifen, in welchem 
ein Loch geschlagen ist, gerade gross genug um die Vibration zu gestatten, 
‘war das erste Instrument in dieser Art. Hieraus entstanden nach und nach 
die anderen Formen. Man brachte an dem viereckigen Gehause mit den Zun- 
gen einen faltigen Blasebalg an, der auf- und niedergezogen wurde. Die Luft 
wurde hierdurch gegen Ventile getrieben, welche durch mit der Hand nieder- 
gedriickte Tasten gedffnet, den Wind gegen die Metallzungen trieben, und die 
zum Toénen brachten. So erhielt man die Zieéhharmonika oder das Accordion. 
Man stellte das Accordion spater auf einen Tisch, brachte eine Claviatur an 
und erzeugte den Wind durch ein Trittwerk, wodurch das Harmonium entstand. 
Die Accordions von viereckiger Form wurden Anfangs mit 10-12 und 14-20 
Keys (‘Tasten) gebaut. Sie vergrésserten sich durch deren Vermehrung bedeu- 
tend. Klingenthal gehért fast ausschliesslich der Markt mit seinen Concer- 
tinas von 6 oder 8 eckiger Form mit 26-28 Keys. Dieselben gehen gréssten- 
theils nach Amerika und England, welches den Vertrieb nach iiberseeischen 
Plaitzen vermittelt. Die bedeutendsten Fabrikanten dieser Artikel, theils mit 
geschlossenen Etablissements, sind: Ernst Leiterd, C. F. Dérfel-Steinfelser & 
Co., C. G. Herold Nachf., C. F. Glier sen., Gebr. Giindel, C. A. Herold, F. F. 
Hess, H. Lindemann, F. C. Meinel, Friedrich Meinel, Friedrich Meinel Séhne, 
C. W. Meisel sen., Robert Miihlmann, F. A. Bohm, J. C. Herold Séhne, C. A. 
Seydel Séhne, Carl Essbach, Otto Weidlich, etc. 

Die Verfertigung der Concertinas wird theils im Fabrikgebaude betrieben, 
theils fallen viele dazu néthigen Arbeiten der Hausindustrie anheim. Der 
Grundsatz der Arbeitstheilung is dabei auf das Weitgehendste durchgefiihrt. 
Es ist hierzu eine lange Reihe von Arbeiten néthig, unter Verwenduug von 
verschiedenen Metallen, Holz, Leder, Gaze und Pappe, von Perlmutter, Gold- 
fisch, und Masse (nachgeahmtem Elfenbein). Die Zinkblatten, welche die 
Stimmen aufnehmen sollen, miissen zuerst zugeschnitten, gerade gemacht, ge- 
presst und mit Léchern fiir die Drahtnieten versehen werden, die zur Befesti- 
gung der Stimmen dienen. Dieselben sind kleine Federn aus Messing oder 
Neusilber. Sie werden auf den Platten befestigt und dann abgefellt. Die fer- 
tigen Platten werden rein gestimmt, auf die Holzgehiause geschraubt und dann 
nochmals gestimmt. Die Verfertigung des Gehauses, des Resonnanzbodens 
und Balgrahmens erfordert wieder besondere Arbeiter. Andere Hinde besor 
gen das Belegen mit Jacarandafournieren, Anbringen eines Neusilberrandes 
und Einlegen von Perlmutter, Goldfischmuschel, Neusilber, Tombak, Messing, 
etc. Noch eine andere Gruppe von Arbeitern beschaftigt sich mit der Anferti- 
gung der kleinen Drahtfedern und Klappen, dem Beledern der Klappendecke, 
dem Bohren der Locher fiir die Claviatur, der Bezeichnung jedes Loches mit 
einer Nummer und dem Auskleben mit Gaze. Die Tasten werden dann auf 
den Klappen befestigt und die Gehause beledert, um sie luftdicht zu machen. 

Die Balgfabrikation zerfallt in das Faltigpressen und Zuschneiden der Pap- 
pen, dem Aufleimen des Balges, dem Farben und Schabloniren des Leders zu 
den Ecken, das Ausschneiden der Lederecken und deren Befestigung im 
Balge. 

Die Anfertigung der Tasten erfolgt auf verschiedene Weise. Man nimmt 
dazu entweder nur gewéhnliches Holz, auf welchem man Knochenblattchen 
nietet, oder Neusilber. Diese werden mit,Holz ausgefiillt, aber auch 6fters 
hohl gelassen. Die Wirbeldreher verfertigen die massiven Elfenbeintasten ; 
die Messinginstrumentenmacher die Neusilberlufttasten. Die Luftklappen miis- 
sen von den Holzinstrumentenmachern fabrizirt werden. Wenn alles soweit in 
Ordnung ist, geht es an das ,, Fertigmachen.“ Fiir alle diese Arbeiten werden 
besondere Arbeiter verwendet, manche ist sogar wieder in mehrere Stufen ge- 
theilt. Die meisten derselben werden in geschlossenen Fabrifen ausgefiihrt. 
Der Hausindustrie fallen vorziiglich folgende Arbeiten zu: Ausfeilen der 
Locher, Reinstimmen der Platten, Farben und Schablonieren des Leders, An- 
leimen der Riemen, Verfertigen der Handriemen, Futteralmachen, etc. 

Die gesuchtesten Arbeiter sind gut eingerichtete Stimmer, da deren Be- 
schaftigung am schwersten zu erlernen ist. Es ist hierzu nicht nur musikali- 
sches Gehér erforderlich, das in Klingenthal jedem Kinde angeboren zu 
sein scheint, sondern auch noch viele andere Fertigkeiten miissen erworben 
werden. Den Klingenthaler Fabrikanten gelang es, durch neue Erfindungen 
von Dessins den Concertinas die verschiedenartigsten Formen und Verzierun- 
gen zu geben. Doppelte Téne, Doppel-Octav-Stimmungen, sowie das_ in 
Amerika sehr gesuchte Tremolo wurden angebracht. Letzteres wird durch zwei 
Zungen erzeugt, von welchem die eine etwas hoher als die andere gestimmt ist. 
Die hervorgebrachten Schwingungen rufen eine Ungleichheit der Vibration, 

das Tremolo, hervor. Auch auf Fiille und, Schénheit des Tones wurde ge- 
achtet. Zahlreiche Patente auf Neuheiten sind ertheilt. Es existiren jetzt, 
iiber 140 verschiedene Sorten Concertinas. Diese rege Thatigkeit trug ihre 
goldenen Friichte. Der Geschiftsgang belebte sich ausserordentlich und 
namentlich gedieh der Export nach den iiberseeischen Lindern. Dabei ist zu 
beachten, dass in den meisten Fallen die Kaufer nur nach besserer Waare fra- 
gen, wihrend die geringere unbeachtet bleibt. Reinheit der Intonation, Lieb- 
lichkeit mit Fiille und Starke des ‘Tones, neue Formen und geschmackvolle 
Verzierungen sind die Punkte, worauf das Augenwerk der Fabrikanten 
gerichtet sein muss. 

Die Concertinas gehen hauptsachlich nach England und iiber dieses nach 
den Kolonien; die Accordions haben ihr grésstes Absatzgebiet in Nord- und 


Eine Spezialitiét Klingenthals sind nua noch die Mundharmonikas, welche 
besonders in dem 2 Kilom. nérdlich von Klingenthal gelegenen Brunndébra 


Robert Miihlmann, F. A. Bohn, I. @. Herold Sons, C. A. Seydell Sons, Carl 
Essbach, Otto Weidlich, &c. 

Concertinas are made partly in factories, partly by the workmen at home. 
For the component parts are used different metals, wood, leather, gauze, paste- 
board, mother of pearl, goldfish shell and imitation ivory. The zinc plates, 
which take up the sound, are cut first, then straightened, pressed and _per- 
forated for the wire rivets. There are small springs of brass or britannia 
metal. 

These are fastened to the plate and then filed smooth. When the 
plates are ready they are attuned and screwed on the wooden frame and then 
tuned once more. The making of the box, the sounding board and the bellows 
frame requires again special workmen. Other hands are required to place the 
Iacaranda veneer, to fasten the German silver bands, and for the inlaying of 
mother of pearl, goldfish shell, britannia metal, tombak, brass, &c.. Another 
group of workmen are busy with the making of small wire springs and keys, 
covering the keys with leather, boring holes for the keyboard, marking each 
hole with a number, and pasting on the gauze.“ The keys are then fastened to 
the ventils and the box covered with leather to make it air tight. 

The making of bellows is divided in the folding process and the cutting of 
the pasteboard, the gluing on of the bellows, the coloring of the leather for the 
corners, the cutting out of the leather corners, and the fastening the same on 
the bellows. The making of the keys is done in different ways. For this 
either ordinary wood is used, with a covering of bone or britannia metal. 
These are either filled with wood or left hollow. At the turning lathe are 
made the solid ivory keys, and the metal workers make the keys of britannia 
metal. 

The air stops are made by wood workers. When all these parts are 
done, then comes the finishing. All this work is divided among different work- 
men. Most of the work is done in factories. The filing of the holes, attuning 
the plates, coloring and stenciling of the leather, the gluing of the straps, 
making of the hand straps, the making of the box, &c., are generally done at 
home. 

The artisan most sought after is the tuner, whose trade is hard to learn. It 
is not so much a musical ear which is required of them—this seems inborn in 
the people thereabouts—but other necessary accomplishments. The Klingen- 
thal manufacturers have succeeded in giving various forms and decorations to 
the concertinas through their inventing new designs. Double tones, double 
octave tones, also the tremolo, so much desired in America, have been 
added. 

The tremolo is produced by two tongues, one of which is tuned a little 
highert han the other. The sound waves, on account of this, give the tremolo. 
The beauty and fullness of the tone have also received proper attention. Many 
patent rights have been issued for novelties, There are now over 140 different 
kinds of concertinas. ‘This activity bore golden fruits. Business became very 
active and manifested itself in exportations to trans-oceanic countries, It is 
noteworthy that most demands are for the better class of articles. ‘The manu- 
facturer has chiefly to take care of purity of tone, with power and fullness, new 
forms and tasteful ornamentation. Concertinas are principally sent to Eng- 
land, and from there to the colonies. Accordions have their best market in 
North and South America. 

A Klingenthal specialty is the harmonica, which is made at Brunndébra, a 
village to the north of Klingenthal, by Ernst Leiterd and Karl Essbach, in their 
factories or by artisans in their pay at home. 

Hand organs, melodeons~and music boxes are also manufactured at 
Klingenthal, but in smaller quantities. The village and the surrounding settle- 
ments all manufacture, besides their own specialties, those industries which 
prevail in Markneukirchen, and their diversity of manufacture outdoes that of 
the latter. 

The accordion manufacture necessitated the erection in 1866 of a factory 
for the making of the tools. This establishment furnishes all the machines 
that are used in the trade. In 1872 a second factory was established, which 
gives employment to numerous mechanics, locksmiths, &c. Of the trade 
situation the reports speak favorably. Most of the firms are not only busy, but 
their orders are beyond their capacity. The increase in the orders is felt 
equally in all branches of the industry. Large orders for jew’s-harps have been 
again received from North America, also large demands for violins, zithers, 
concertinas and accordions. ‘The South American trade, however, is still 
weak, 

Sweden and Norway have proved good markets. ‘These countries use 
comparatively much in this line; they are slow pay, but sure. In comparison 
with the local industry and the great production, neither the manufacturers’ profit 
nor the wages of the workmen are what they ought to be. With every order, if 
large, there is a pressure for lower rates. Large buyers are not above inquiring 
prices from house to house in order to obtain the very lowest market price. 
This is mostly followed by a reduction of prices, which will be felt keenly later 
on, as the profit on lower grades is already very small. Goods at medium 
prices have quick sales, but they are not ordered often enough. The large 
demand for work is also the means of reducing wages. 

Finally, let it be known that a music school is established in Klingenthal 
since 1844. <A yearly state subsidy enables it to exist. Some communities and 
some manufacturers, as well as the pupils, contribute also. The hours are 
divided so that nine lessons are given per week in string, wood and brass 
instruments. The attending pupils come from the Klingenthal and Zwota 





gefertigt werden, theils in den geschlossenen Fabriken von Zranst Leiterd und 





parishes. 
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Karl Essbach, theils von bei ihnen inéLohn stehenden Arbeitern in deren 
Wohnungen. 

In Klingenthal werden auch Drehorgeln, Leierkasten, Melodions und Spiel- 
dosen fabrizirt, aber in geringerer Menge. Es betheiligt sich nebst seiner Um- 
yebung auch an der gesammten Industrie Markneukirchens, so dass es dieses 
an Vielgestaltigkeit seines Industriellen Lebens noch iibertrifft. 

Durch die Bediirfnisse der Harmonikafabrikation hervorgerufen, hat sich 
1866 auch eine Maschinenfabrik etablirt. Sie liefert die erforder- 
ichen Werkzeugmaschinen, Drehbinke, Bohrmaschinen, Plattenpressen, 
schneid- und Bohrzeuge, Scheeren, Walzen und Stanzen. Anfangs 1872 hat 
sich ein zweites gleiches Etablissement hinzugesellt, das gleichfalls an 
Schmieden, Schlossern, Drehern u. s. w. viele Arbeiter beschaftigt. Der gegen- 


m Jahre 


wirtige Geschiftsgang ist, den neuesten Berichten zufolge, ein iiberaus 
giinstiger. Die meisten Firmen sind nicht nur voll beschaftigt, sondern schon 
mit Auftrigen fiir lingere Zeit hinaus versehen. Der Aufschwung vertheilt 


sich so ziemlich auf sémmtliche Erzeugnisse der Musikwaarenbranche. Um- 
fangreiche Auftrage auf Mundharmonikas gehen von Nordamerika wieder ein. 
Concertinas, Accordions, Zithern und Geigen werden ebenfalls viel von dort 
Siidamerika dagegen ist immer noch schwach vertreten. Als gutes 
Diese Lander verbrauchen 


Im Verhaltniss zum 


verlangt 
Absatzgebiet bewahrt sich Schweden-Norwegen. 
verhiltnissmassig viel, zahlen zwar langsam, aber sicher. 
Gewerbefleiss der Gegend und zur Menge der erzeugten Waaren steht der Ver- 
dienst sowohl von Fabrikanten als auch Arbeitern nicht auf der gewiinschten 
Hohe. Bei jeder grésseren Bestellung wird ein Druck auf die Preise versucht. 
Die Gewohnheit selbst grésserer Einkaufer von Haus zu Haus zu gehen, um 
die niedrigsten Preise auszukundschaften, verleitet in geschaftslahmen Zeiten 
zu den billigsten Angeboten. Dies fiihrt fast immer einen Preisriickgang her- 
bei, der spiter um so schwerer empfunden wird, als an den billigen Sachen 
schon vorher wenig verdient wurde. Gute Waare findet zu mittelmiassigen 
Preisen flotten Absatz, wird aber zu wenig verlangt, um bei der Massen- 
fabrikation der billigen Artikel den Nutzen mit tibertragen zu kénnen. Das 
starke Angebot an Arbeitskriften iibt auch einen Druck auf die Léhne aus. 

Zum Schluss sei noch bemerkt, dass im Klingenthal seit 1844 eine. Musik- 
schule besteht. Dieselbe wird durch eine jahrliche Staatsbeihilfe erhalten. 
Einige Gemeinden und Fabrikanten tragen auch dazu bei, sowie die Schiiler. 
Der Unterricht wird in wéchentlich 9 Stunden ertheilt in den Streich-, Holzblas- 
und Messinginstrumenten. Die Schule wird von Jiinglingen und Kindern aus 
lem Kirchspiel Klingenthal und Zwota besucht. 





ZUR KLAVIERSTEUER IN DEUTSCHLAND. 

Der Vorstand des ,,Vereins deutscher Pianofortefabrikanten “ hat am 1o. 
November a. c. eine Petition betreffend die Klaviersteuer in Preussen an den 
Finanzminister Dr. Miquel abgesandt. Es heisst in derselben u. A.: 

, Eine schwere Krisis ist iiber die deutsche Pianoforte-Industrie hereinge- 
brochen, Der Absatz deutscher Klaviere auf dem Weltmarkte ist durch die 
aligemeine ungiinstige Geschaftslage, Zollerh6hungen des Auslandes, politische 
Wirren in tiberseeischen Gebieten etc. bedeutend zuriickgegangen. Die ver- 
schiedenen Handelsvertrige haben der deutschen Klavierindustrie auch keinen 
Nutzen, theilweise sogar Schaden gebracht, und die grossen Hoffnungen, die 
man auf den deutsch-russischen Handelsvertrag gesetzt hatte, sind bis jetzt 
unerfiillt geblieben. Die Preise der Instrumente sind dabei fortwahrend 
gesunken, eine Folge der unlauteren Konkurrenz im Inlande. Die zur Fabri- 
kation néthigen Materialien hingegen sind im Werthe gestiegen, wozu noch die 
dem Fabrikanten durch die soziale Gesetzgebung erwachsenden hohen Lasten 
kommen. Die zahlreichen Konkurse, die diese Industrie im Laufe eines Jahres 
zu verzeichnen hatte, sprechen nur zu deutlich von der Nothlage derselben. 
Ist durch die geschilderten Verhiltnisse die Fabrikation immer weniger 
gewinnbringend, der Absatz im Auslande schwieriger geworden, so droht jetzt 
der deutschen Pianoforte-Industrie durch Einfiihrung stadtischer Klaviersteuern 
in Preussen der schwerste Schlag, der sie itiberhaupt treffen kann. Sollte diese 
Steuer in den Gemeinden allgemein zur Annahme gelangen, dann wire der 
letzte sichere Halt, der einheimische Absatz, 


Pianoforte- Industrie der 


yenommen. 

Die Klaviersteuer ist, ganz abgesehen von den schweren Schaidigungen den 
Industrie und Handel erleiden wiirden, an und fiir sich eine ungerechtfertigte, 
| sie nicht einen wirklichen Luxus, sondern eine der wenigen Freuden des 
Sie beriihrt zudem meist Leute mit wenig 
Jahren wurden vorwiegend 


wel 
Geistes- und Gemiithslebens trifft. 
tragfahigen Schultern. In den letzten zehn 
mittlere und billige Instrumente (im Werthe von 400,650 Mark) hauptsachlich 
von Leuten des Mittelstandes auf Abzahlung gekauft, abgesehen von der 
grossen Masse ilterer, gebrauchter Instrumente, die nur noch einen Werth von 
30-100 Mark reprisentiren und auch die gleiche Steuer zahlen sollen. Die 
\nwendung der Klaviersteuer ware aber am ungerechtesten gegen Alle, die das 
Klavier zu ihrem Lebensunterhalte brauchen, wie Lehrer, Musiker, Klavierver- 
leiher und dergl. Das wire genau so, als wenn man das Handwerkzeug des 
\rbeiters besteuern wollte, 

Was nun den Werth dieser Steuer fiir die Gemeinden anbetrifft, so diirfte 
sie sich mit den Jahren immer weniger ertragsfaihig erweisen. Die Mehrzahl 
der kleineren Leute wiirde sich ihrer Instrumente zu entledigen suchen, um 
einer Abgabe zu entgehen, die in keinem Verhiltniss zum Werth des Gegen- 
Ein Ueberangebot von gebrauchten Klavieren ware dann die 

Die deutsche Pianoforteindustrie wiirde unter solchen Um- 


standes steht. 


naichste Folge. 





THE PIANO TAX IN GERMANY. 


The committee of the “Society of German Piano Manufacturers” 
forwarded, on November 1o, to Dr. Miquel, Prussian Minister of Finance, a, 
petition in regard to the piano tax in Prussia. Among other points it says: 

‘““A severe crisis has come to the German piano making industry. The 
trade with German pianos in the world’s market has suffered much, owing to a 
general depression of trade, high customs duties, political unrest in trans- 
Atlantic countries, &c. The different commercial treaties have been of no 
benefit to the’'German piano industry. In some instances they have done 
decided harm, and the hopes to obtain a market through the German-Russian 
With all this, the price for 


has 


commercial treaty have not been realized as yet. 
the instruments had to come down, as a result of unfair competition at home. 
However, the material used in the construction of pianos has steadily increased, 
to which must be added the Government taxes, which are a great burden to 
the manufacturer. The many assignments which occurred the past year in the 
piano trade are a proof of the general distress. 

“While for these reasons the manufacturers’ profit was lessened, and the sales 
in foreign countries slower, the projected piano tax in Prussia threatens to 
become the heaviest blow the German piano industry has yet received. Should 
this tax become a law inall the communities, the last prop, the home market, 
would be taken from the piano industry. Aside from these considerations, the 
piano tax cannot be justified on the ground that the instrument is a luxury, as 
it is a matter concerning the few intellectual joys in life. It touches mostly 
those whose shoulders are not able to carry the burden. During the past ten 
years the sales of pianos were mostly of middle and low grade—value 4oo to 
650 marks—to persons of the middle classes, on instalment payments, Then 
there are the great mass of old, second-hand instruments, worth from 30 to 100 
marks, and all these are to pay the same tax. The greatest injustice would be 
to tax those who use the piano as a means to gain a living, for instance, teach- 
ers, musicians, &c. It would be the same as taxing the tools of an artisan. 

“As regards the income the communes would derive from this tax, this 
would decline with every year. Poor people would try to get rid of their 
pianos to escape the tax, which is in no proportion to its value. In this way 
an immense number of second-hand pianos would be thrown on the market. 
The German piano industry would under such circumstances meet with a great 
loss in lessening to a considerable extent the production. As the workman 
depends on his earnings he would be a loser; so would the piano teachers 
suffer, as with a decline of sales there will necessarily be fewer pupils. Finally 
great damage will be done the music publishing and selling trade, which is so 
highly developed in Germany, as piano music forms the principal part of it, 
and is bought by piano playing dilettanti. The piano industry is of in- 
calculable influence on German political economy. Germany's piano industry 
was represented at the beginning of this year by 425 factories, with about 
16,000 workmen, 30 action factories, and 44 keyboard factories. To these 
should be added 340 other firms who furnish special piano parts. 

“Tt is especially to be taken into consideration that the decline of the piano 
manufacture will occasion the discharge of many workmen. The communes 
will be affected in consequence by a reduction in the industrial tax receipts. 
The unruly elements in the larger cities will become more numerous and many 
persons will become a charge to the commune. 

“ Besides the manufacturers, there are also the piano dealers. 
Germany at the present time over 800 piano stores, on which are dependent 
tuners, repairers and other employés. Finally, there is an army of self-sup- 
porting small piano makers and tuners whose livelihood would be made pre- 
carious by the proposed tax. 

“What the results would be of a piano tax in France was well understood 
there. The proposed taxation on pianos of ro frs. was rejected for this 
reason, In Germany, where this industry has a different bearing from that of 
France, a general adoption of the piano tax in all Prussian communes 
would not only do great damage to the industry employing thousands of work- 
men, but absolutely drive out of business innumerable small tradesmen.” 


‘There are in 





LITERATURE. 


“ Biography of Musicians,” sixteentk volume, “ Robert Franz,” by Rud. Frei- 
herrn Prochazka, Leipsic, published by Philipp Reclam, Jr. 

Robert Franz’s songs are favorites and will be heard everywhere. 
poets enjoy a similar popularity and Franz’s songs have become the property of 
the whole nation. His sweet melodies have even found a foothold across the 
ocean and contribute much toward the popularity German music enjoys in 


His many admirers and friends will be delighted to learn of 
Von 


Few tone 


foreign countries. 
the publication of a complete and reliable biography of Robert Franz. 
Prochazka devoted himself to this task. He has succeeded in giving a true 
picture of the personality, the life and the work of the composer, having been 
assisted by letters from Franz to his publisher, C. Sander (firm of F. E. C. 
Leuckhardt, Leipsic), 1860-1892, also to his friends Osterwald, Held and the 
compiler, &c., also by personal reminiscences and stray literary articles. 

The biography is supplemented with a thorough review of the character- 
istics of the works and a complete enumeration as a catalogue of Franz’s works 
and arrangements, with the name of the publisher. ‘This is in most of the 
cases the house of F. E. C. Leuckhardt, at Leipsic. 























stinden eine betrichtliche Verringerung des Consums ihrer Erzeugnisse aufzu- 


weisen haben. Unter dem also verminderten Umsatz von Klavieren miissten 
auch alle damit zusammenhingenden Berufszweige leiden. Der Klavier- 
lehrerstand wird ebenfalls schwer getroffen, denn je mehr die Zahl der 
Klavierbesitzer zuriickgeht, desto geringer wird die Nachfrage nach Musik- 
unterricht sein. Schliesslich wird auch der in Deutschland so hoch entwickelte 
Musikalienverlag und Handel, dessen grisster Theil Klaviermusik ist, die von 
den Kiavierspielenden Dilettanten gekauft wird, in ganz bedeutendem Masse 
geschaidigt werden. Die Pianoforte-Industrie ist auf das volkswirthschaftliche 
Leben Deutschlands von nicht zu unterschitzendem Einfluss. Deutschland 
besass zu Anfang dieses Jahres 425 Pianofortefabriken in allen Theilen des 
Reiches mit ungefahr 16,000 Arbeitern, 30 Mechanikenfabriken, 44 Klaviatur- 
fabriken. Hierzu kommen noch an 340 Firmen, die zwar nicht ausschliesslich 
fiir die Pianoforte-Fabrikation arbeiten, aber doch die verschiedenartigsten 
Spezialbestandtheile fiir das Klavier liefern. 

Es ist ganz besonders in Betracht zu ziehen, dass der Riickgang des 
Klavierverbrauchs von grossen Arbeitsentlassungen begleitet sein diirfte. Das 
wiirde indirekt die Gemeindeverwaltungen belasten durch Riickgang der 
Gewerbesteuer der betreffenden Industrien. Die unruhigen Elemente der 
grossen Staidte wiirden auch vermehrt, und der Armenetat wesentlich mehr 
belastet werden. 

Neben der Industrie sind noch die Pianohandler zu erwihnen. 
zihlt zur Zeit iiber 800 Piano-Magazine, die wieder manche Kraft brauchen 
(Stimmer, Reparateur). Zum Schluss sei noch das Heer der selbststindigen 
kleinen Klaviermacher und Stimmer erwihnt, deren Existenz die neue Steuer 


Deutschland 


geradezu in Frage stellen wiirde. 
In Frankreich war man sich der Folgen, welche die Einfiihrung einer 
Klaviersteuer haben kénnte, wohl bewusst. Die geplante Jahresabgabe von 10 


Frs. Instrument wurde deshalb verworfen. In Deutschland, wo diese 
Industrie eine ganz andere Bedeutung hat als in Frankreich, wiirde die allge- 
meine Einfiihrung der Klaviersteuer in den preussischen Gemeinden nicht nur 


Jie Industrie mit ‘Tausenden von Arbeitern auf’s Schwerste schadigen, sondern 


per 


auch ungezihlte, kleine Gewerbtreibende vernichten.“ 





LITERATUR. 


Musiker-Biographien, 16. Band: Rodert Franz von Rud. Frhrn. Prochazka, 
Leipzig, Verlag von Philipp Reclam jun. 

Lieder von Robert Franz werden tiberall erklingen und beifallig aufgenom- 
men werden, wo das deutsche Lied eine Heimstitte hat. Wenige Tondichter 
erfreuen sich einer gleichen Volksthiimlichkeit und sind ihre Werke so schnell 
zum Gemeingut der ganzen Nation geworden, wie die von Robert Franz. Bis 
iiber den Ocean haben die einschmeichelden Melodien des Meisters die Herzen 
gewonnen, und viel dazu beigetragen die deutsche Musik im Auslande popular 
zu machen. Ueber den Lebenslauf des Componisten selbt war aber bisher nur 
Seine zahlreichen Verehrer werden daher die jetzt erschienene 
mit 


wenig bekannt. 
ausfiihrliche Biographie mit Freude begriissen. Frhr. Prochazka hat sich 
voller Hingabe seiner schwierigén Aufgabe gewidmet. Es ist ihm gelungen 
aus den Briefen von Robert Franz an seinen Hauptverleger C. Sander (im 
Firma F. E. C. 
Held und an den Verfasser etc. und gestiitzt auf persénliche Erinnerungen 
sowie auf die verstreut bestehende Literatur, ein vollstaindiges, plastisches Bild 
der Persénlichkeit, des Lebens und Wirkens des Tondichters zu schaffen. Eine 
eingehende Charakteristik seiner Schépfungen schliesst sich dem biograph- 
ischen Theile an, neben einem bisher noch nicht vorhandenen Gesammtver- 
zeichniss der Franz’schen Originalwerke und Bearbeitungen unter Angabe des 


Leuckardt—Leipzig) 1860-1892, an seine Freunde Osterwald, 


Verlagsortes. Dieser ist in den meisten Fallen, wie schon erwihnt, die Firma 
F. E. C. Leuckardt in Leipzig. 





NEUE PUBLICATIONEN. 

Emil Neumann, von 1858-1878 Fiihrer des Leipziger Mannerquartetts im 
Schiitzenhause und Componist verschiedener populirer Lieder hat wieder ein 
stimmungsvolles Lied componirt: ,, Es kénnen Menschen Dich verlassen,— 
Jedoch Dein Gott verlasst Dich nicht,“ Worte von A. Semada. Dieses Lied, 
welches sich gewiss sehr bald in Dilettantenkreisen einbiirgern und sich die 
Sympathien der gemiithvollen Kunstfreunde erwerben wird, ist im Verlage von 
EK. Neumann, Berlin, Gneisenaustr. 89, erschienen, sowie durch alle Musikalien- 
handlungen zu beziehen. 

Ethel Birnstingl, Mimosa-Gavotte fiir Orchester, Berlin, Verlag der Freien 
Musikalischen Vereinigung. Das melodisch recht hiibsch erfundene Werkchen 
passt vortrefflich zu seinem ‘Titel. Die Orchestrirung ist geschickt gemacht. 

Die Mustkalien-Production 1m Monat August war gegen die im Vormonat 
um nahezu die Hilfte zuriickgegangen ; sie bezifferte sich auf nur 482 neue 
Erscheinungen. Auf die Orchestermusik entfallen davon 20 Nummern, auf die 
Musik fiir Streichorchester 2, auf die Harmonie- (Militir-) Musik 14 und auf 
die Blechmusik 3 Nummern. G. Braga hat bei Schott in Mainz eine Serenade 
(,, Der Engel Lied “) fiir Violine und Cornet (oder Oboe) mit Streichquintett, 
Harfe, 3 Hérnern und Pauken erscheinen lassen, so dass auch auf die Concer- 
tanten mit Orchester diesmal nur dieses Werk entfallt; 11 Nummern zahlt 
die Musik fiir Streichinstrumente, darunter mehrere Neubearbeitungen ilterer 
Werke, 4 Nummern die Musik fiir Blasinstrumente, 7 die fiir die Mandoline 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Emit NEuMANN, leader of the Leipziger Manner Quartet in the “ Schiitzen- 
haus” from 1858 to 1878 and the composer of many popular ballads, has 
finished a tuneful song, “Es Kénnen Menschen dich verlassen, Jedoch Dein 
Gott verlaisst Dich nicht,” words by A. Semada. This song is sure to become 
soon popular in musical circles and will enjoy the sympathy of all those pos- 
sessing an artisticframe of mind. It is published by E. Neumann, 89 Gneisenau 
street, Berlin, and may be had at all music stores. 

ETHEL BIRNSTINGL, Mimosa Gavotte for orchestra, Berlin, published by 
the ‘‘ Freie Musikalische Vereinigung.” It is a small work, melodious and well 
invented, fitting its title admirably. It is nicely orchestrated. 

New Musica. ComposiTIONs were not so numerous by half in August as in 
the previous month. There were only 482 new works, of which twenty are for 
orchestra, two for string orchestra, harmonic (military) music fourteen, and 
for brass three. Schott, in Mayence, publishes a serenade, “ Der Engel Lied,” 
by G. Braga, for violins, cornet or oboe, with string quintet, harp, three 
horns and timpani, the only work for soloists with orchestra. There are 11 
numbers for string instruments, among which are several old works in new 
garb, 4 for wind instruments, 7 for mandolin (published .by Durand & Fils, 
Paris), 1 for harp and 16 for zither. There are 44 for piano with accom- 
paniment (mostly violin and '‘cello). Of piano pieces for two hands 
there are 71, and in addition 2 overtures, 23 dances and 23 marches. Com- 
positions for pipe organ and reed organ vary as to number but little; there 
were 6 for the first and 5 for the latter. Neither is the change in the number 
of church compositions or songs with orchestral accompaniment very noticeable ; 
the former are down with 27 and the latter with 3 new works. Another com- 
position is a song with accompaniment of a string instrument. A compara- 
tively large number is included regularly under “songs for one or more voices, 
with or without piano accompaniment,” or “songs for one voice with piano ;” the 
first count 96 and the others 75. There were also published in August 5 com- 
positions for the stage and 2 for the melodrama. The month of September 
showed up with 1,116 works. The largest number of them are for zither, and 
they amount to 206. ‘Then follows the piano for two hands with 153 pieces, 1 
overture, 32 dances and 27 marches ; 129 choruses, partly a capella, partly with 
piano; 126 solo songs with piano accompaniment. For large orchestra there 
were 95 compositions, for string orchestra 3, for military or harmonic music 29, 
and for brass instruments 9. Solo instrument with orchestra are down with 2 
works. Music for string instruments is more numerous ; there are 52 composi- 
tions, for wind instruments only 7, mandolin harp and bandonion 1 each. 
Among the heading “Music for Children’s Instruments” there is Sorge’s 
“Wiener Amazonen Marsch,” published by C. F. W. Siegel. ‘There are further- 
more 3 compositions each for the organ and harmonium, 28 for church music, 
3 for study and exercises for the voice, 13 books and essays on music, and 1 
portrait (a likeness of Carl Léwe). This was the showing for September. 
The month of October will show a large increase. 
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COMMUNICATION FROM BREITKOPF & HARTEL, LEIPSIC. 


No. 40, which has just appeared, brings again a large amount of interesting 
news and musical matters. A new critical and revised edition of Franz 
Schubert’s songs, edited by Eusebius Manayczewski in volumes or parts, and 
for the first time bringing all Schubert’s lieder in chronological order follow- 
ing the original form of the composer. The whole edition (603 numbers) will 
appear for the present in seventy-five weekly instalments, each 1 mark. 

Also an analytic review of the opera “Ghismonda,” by Eugen d’Albert, 
which was recently produced at the Royal Opera House, Dresden. 

The collection of G. E. P. Arkwright, “ the old English edition,” which con- 
tains the works of English composers of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies and which are hard to obtain, has been placed in the hands of this firm 
so to make it more accessible in Germany ; so far ten volumes have been pub- 
lished at from 3 to 7 marks. To the publishers’ statement of April 1 are added 
new books on music. Ludwig Eisenberg produced a biography with illustra- 
tions for the fiftieth anniversary of Master Johann Strauss. “Leben Richard 
Wagner’s,” by Von Glasenapp, appeared in a third revised edition, Vol. I. 
Carl Held gave a description of the cantorposition at the “ Kreuzkirche,” 
Dresden. The third and last volume of Erk’s “ Deutsche Liederhort,” con- 
tinued by Franz M. Béhme, was issued. Richard Wagner's letters to August 
Roechel, the prisoner of Waldheim, a partisan of the Saxon revolution, twelve 
letters from 1851 until 1865, in which the composer and poet explains his 
philosophy and the sources from which he has taken his ideas for his musical 
works. No. 40 is concluded by biographies and lists of the works of I. I. 
Albert, C. Ad. Lorenz, Philipp and Xaver Scharwenka, Hans Sitt, and choice 
collections of music pieces suitable for the Christmas holidays. 





NOVELTIES. 
A mechanical instrument played on with keys has been patented, December 
29, 1893, by Gustav Schémig and Philipp Stiepp, of Vienna. Its number is 
76,930. By the down pressure of the keys the frame which holds all the keys 
turns and sets in motion an arm, which frees the work. By taking the pressure 
away the arm will slide back and the mechanical motion is stopped. 
Ebenezer Richardson, of Sheffield, England, has patented a sheet music 





(simmtlich bei Durand & Fils in Paris aufgelegt), 1 Werk—allerdings gleich 
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sechs Unterabtheilungen stark—kommt der Harfe zu Gute und 16 der belieb- 
Musik fiir Pianoforte mit Begleitung, meist Violine und Violon- 
ell, giebt es in 44 Nummern. An zweihindigen Clavierstiicken giebt es 71, 
wozu noch 2 Ouverturen, 23 Taénze und 23 Marsche kommen. Die Composi- 
tionen fir Orgel und Harmonium nehmen nur selten einmal eine héhere Ziffer 
die Orgel ist im Angust um 6, das Harmonium um 5 Neuheiten bereichert 
worden. Auch bei der Kirchenmusik (dies Mal 27 Werke) machen sich grés- 
sere Schwankungen ebenso wenig bemerkbar, als bei den mehrstimmigen Ge- 
Ausserdem erschien ein mehrstim- 
Eine verhaltniss- 


ten Zither. 


siingen mit Orchesterbegleitung (3 Werke). 
Gesang mit Begleitung eines Streichinstrumentes, 
Zahl entfallt regelmassig auf die Rubriken ,, Mehrstimmige Ge- 
Singstimme mit 


niger 


massig h ne 


singe mit und ohne Pianoforte“ und ,,Gesainge fiir eine 
Pianoforte ; ** erstere weist 96, letztere 75 Neuerscheinungen im August auf. 
Fiinf Compositionen darf die Biihne, zwei die melodramatische Gattung fiir 
sich in Der September brachte uns entgegen den 482 


Werken des August deren 1116 und sehr wahrscheinlich wird diese Zahl im 


Anspruch nehmen, 


Die grésste Anzahl dieser Neuer- 
Dann folgt 


October noch tiberfliigelt worden sein. 


scheinungen hat die Musik fiir Zither zu verzeichnen—206 Stiick. 


das Clavier mit 153 zweihandigen Werken, denen sich noch 1 Ouverture, 32 


liinze und 27 Mirsche gesellen. Daran reihen sich 129 mehrstimmige Gesinge, 
theils a capella, theils mit Clavierbegleitung und 126 einstimmige Lieder und 


mit Pianoforte. Fiir grosses Orchester erschienen 95 Compositionen, 


Gesinge 
fiir Streichorchester 3, fiir Militér- oder Harmonie-Musik 29 und fiir Blech- 

sik g. Die Concertanten mit Orchester sind mit 2 Werken vertreten. Reicher 
st diesmal die Musik fiir Streichinstrumente bedacht und zwar mit 52 Compo- 
Blasinstrumente entfallen 7, die Mandoline 2, die Harfe und 


Auch die Rubrik ,, Musik fiir Kinderinstrumente “ 


sitionen; auf die 
das Bandonion je 1 Werk. 
finden wir diesmal, und zwar mit Sorge’s ,,Wiener Amazonen-Marsch “ ver- 
treten ; das Verdienst, die Musikliteratur um diese Novitat bereichert zu haben, 
darf die C. F. W. Siegel’sche Musikalienhandlung fiir sich in Anspruch nehmen. 
Orgel und Harmonium erhielten um je 3 Werke Zuwachs, die Kirchenmusik 
um 28. Ferner erschienen 3 Lehr- und Uebungsbiicher fiir Gesang, 13 Biicher 


und Schriften itiber Musik und 1 Abbildung (ein Portrait Carl Léwe’s). 


MITTHEILUNGEN VON BreEITKOPF & HAERTEL IN LEIPZIG. 


Die soeben erschienene Nr. 40 bringt wieder eine Fiille interessanter musi- 
kalischer Nachrichten. Zunachst wird eine neue kritisch-revidirte Ausgabe von 
Kranz Schubert's einstimmigen Liedern und Gesingen angekiindigt, die unter 
Redaction von Eusebius Manayczewski in Banden und Lieferungen zum ersten 
Male simmtliche Lieder Schubert's in chronologischem Zusammenhange bringt, 
und zwar durchaus in der ihnen vom Componisten urspringlich gegebenen Form. 
Das ganze (603 Nummern) erscheint zunachst in 75 wéchentlichen Heften zu 
je 1 Mark 
angenommene Oper 


Ueber die neue vom kéniglichen Hoftheater zu Dresden zur Auf- 
fiihrung von Eugen d’Albert wird eine 
ausfiihrliche beschreibende Inhaltsangabe den Musikliebhabern geboten. Von 
der durch G, E. P. Arkwright herausgegebenen Sammlung ,,The old English 
Edition,” welche die Werke englischer Componisten des 17. und 18, Jahrhun- 


,»Ghismonda“ 


derts, die sonst nur schwierig zu erlangen waren, bequem zugianglich machen 
will, hat unsere heimische Verlagshandlung den Alleinvertrieb fiir Deutschland 
Mark. An 
den musikalischen Verlagsbericht seit 1. April d. J. schliessen sich Mittheilun- 


ibernommen ; es erschienen bisher 10 Bande im Preise von 3-7 


gen liber neu erschienene Biicher musikalischen Inhalts. Ludwig Eisenberg 
brachte zu Meister Johann Strauss’ 50 jahrigen Dirigenten-Jubilaum dessen 
Biographie mit Bildnissen ; von Glasenapp’s ,,Leben Richard Wagner's“ er- 
schien in der véllig umgearbeiteten 3. Auflage der 1. Band. Eine Geschichte 
der Cantorstelle an lieferte Carl Held; der 
Erk’sche ,,Deutsche Liederhort,“ fortgesetzt von Franz M. Béhme, wurde mit 


der Kreuzkirche zu Dresden 


dem dritten Bande vollstindig. Als interessante Gabe sind schliesslich Richard 
Briefe 
de hsischen Aufstand zu erwihnen, 12 
lem sachsischen Autstand zu erwahnen, 12 


an August Roeckel, den Waldheimer Strafgefangenen aus 
Briefe aus den Jahren 1851 bis 1865, 


Wagner's 


in denen sich der Dichter-Componist besonders iiber seine philosophischen 
ideen auslisst uud iiber die Grundgedanken seiner musikalischen Werke Auf- 
schluss giebt. Den Schluss des Heftes bilden die Lebensbeschreibungen und 
Werkverzeichnisse von J. J. Abert, C. Ad. Lorenz, Philipp und Xaver Schar- 
wenka, Hans Sitt und eine Auswahl von fiir Weinachten besonders geeigneter 


\ ortragsstiicke 





NEUHEITEN. 

—Ein mechanisches Spielwerk mit Tasten ist den Herrn Gustav Schémig und 
Philipp Stiepp in Wien unter No. 76,930 vom 29. December 1893 patentirt 
worden 

Bei diesem Musikwerk wird durch Niederdriicken der durch Federn in ihrer 
lasten eine allen ‘Tasten gemeinsame Leiste derart 
gedreht, dass ein mit der letzteren verbundener Arm die Windfligel des 
Nach Freigabe der Tasten faillt 


der Arm sofort oder nach einer bestimmten Zeit wieder in die Fliigel ein und 


Ruhelage gehaltenen 
mechanisch bewegten Musikwerkes freigiebt. 


hemmt das Triebwerk. 
Ebenezer Richardson in Sheffield, England, hat ein Patent genommen auf 
einen Notenblattwender. 

Bei demselben ist jeder Wendearm mit einer Spiralfeder verbunden, durch 
welche er nach seiner Auslésung umgelegt wird. Zur Regelung der Spannung 
der Spiralfedern sind dieselben auf einer drehbaren Spindel befestigt, welche 
durch eine Sperrvorrichtung in einer bestimmten Lage festgehalten wird. Das 


Auslosen der Wendearme wird durch eine unter Federdruck stehende, mit 





turner. The kettledrum of Adalbert Kiitzing, in Hanover, is a novelty, in so 
much as the bottoms can be taken out and the kettles can be joined with the 
bottoms to form a bass drum. 





PIANO ACTIONS. 


Gustav Herrmann, of Leipsic, 55 Gustav Adolf street, has applied for 
patent for a piano action, which by the counter movement of the two stickers 
will bring about a repetition never before reached. ‘The accompanying sketch 
will illustrate the construction. To the rocker A is joined a movable double 
lever, B, which latter has a spring, “f,’”’ and can be adjusted or regulated by 
the screw “s.”’ By displacing the double lever the pressure of the spring “f”’ 
against the sticker C is regulated so that this one is pushed more or less against 
the opposing lever D. ‘The lever D, which is movable at “a,” is pushed by a 
spring, “b,” on the back of the butt and given a movement by means of the 
screw “d” to determine the distance of the sticker C from the counter lever D 
in a definite movement. The united movement of both parts, that is C and D, in 

















conjunction with the spring “f” and distance between C and D by means of 
screw “f" in the counter lever, obtains an extraordinary sure intonation, inas- 
much as the sticker can be brought at once in position of attack on the 
shoulder E of the butt for a desired effect of touch, and the counter lever will 
help to bring about a steady position for the butt. 

The accord zither “Arion,” of J. T. Miiller, in Dresden-Striesen, is a new 
and winsome musical instrument, which is surely destined to ornament many a 
Christmas cover. It worthily takes its place with the two predecessors, the 
simple accord zither and the “ Erato,” by the solid finish, and the only differ- 
ence is in the stringiug and in the arrangement of the manuals, which is really 
simplifying and improving. The “Arion” has thirty strings and ten manuals, 
these making it possible to play in three keys (C, G and D major). Instead of 
the former zither rings each instrument has a little hard rubber rod of elastic 
quality with which to sound the strings. 

An important improvement is the placing of the numbers and notes (which 
were formerly on the side of the manual box fronting the player) on a strip be- 
low. For the new instrument a practical method and three music pieces con- 
taining melodious and popular numbers are published, which are given with 
the instrument. 

By reason of the great extension of Mr. J. T. Miiller’s trade the factory, in 
No. 3 Flora street, was found to be insufficient and compelled a change. ‘This 
he found at Dresden-Striesen, where he built a large new factory in the Baren- 
steiner street. ‘The building, occupying an area of 5,000 square metres, is im- 
posing, and three story high. It is, infact, a model factory. Everything has 
been done in it for the comfort of the workers, the rooms being large, light and 
airy. Mr. Miiller-has made in his factory many noteworthy innovations and we 
may perhaps speak of them on some other occasion. 





FOREIGN TRADE AND DUTIES. 


During the three months ending September 30, 1894, the exportation of 
music to America from the consular district of Leipsic amounted to $16,101.98. 

The export of harmonicas to the United States from the consular district of 
Madgeburg during the third quarter of 1894 amounted to $2,491.14, as against 
$5,369.53 for the same period in the previous year. 

The Royal Saxon Home Office, Department of Agriculture, Industry and 
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Armen versehene Spindel bewirkt. Jeder Wendearm ist mit einem Gelenk ver- 
sehen, um den die Notenblitter fassenden Theil desselben zur bequemen Ein- 
fiihrung der Blatter nach vorn umlegen zu kénnen. 

Eine Neuheit bildet die Paukentrommel von Adalbert Kiitzing in Han- 
nover insofern, als die mit abnehmbaren Béden versehenen Kessel der Pauken 
mit cylindrischen, durch ein Scharnier verbundenen Gehiusen umgeberr sind. 
Die Gehiuse kénnen derart zusammengeklappt und an einander befestigt 
werden, dass sie mit den Schlagfellen der Pauken eine grosse Trommel bilden. 

Mechanik fiir Pianos.—Gustav Herrmann in Leipzig, Gustav-Adolfstrasse 
55, hat eine Pianomechanik zum Patent angemeldet, die durch entgegenge- 
setztes Arbeiten der beiden Stisser eine bis jetzt unerreichte Repetition errei- 
chen soll. Nachstehende Skizze veranschaulicht die Construction. An dem 
Tragstiick A ist ein Doppelhebel 4 drehbar gelagert, welch’ letzterer mit 
der Feder / besetzt ist und durch die Stellschraube s eingestellt werden 
kann. Durch Verstellung des Doppelhebels wird der Druck der Feder / gegen 
den Stisser C geregelt, so dass dieser mehr oder weniger stark nach dem Ge- 
genhebel D gedriickt wird. Der Gegenhebel, welcher bei a am Stésser dreh- 
bar ist, wird durch eine Feder 4 auf den Riicken der Hammernuss gedriickt und 
hierbei mittelst der Stellschraube d die Méglichkeit gegeben, die Entfernung 
des Stiéssers vom Gegenhebel in einer bestimmten Weise einstellen zu kénnen. 
Durch das Zusammenwirken der beiden Theile, namlich Stésser C und Gegen- 
hebel D, im Verein mit der Regelbarkeit der Feder /, und die Entfernung 
zwischen C und JD mittels der Stellschraube ¢ im Gegenhebel, wird eine ausser- 
ordentlich sichere Repetition erreicht, indem der Stésser sofort wieder in 
Angriffsstellung an die Schulter # der Hammernuss und zwar in erwiinschter 
Anschlagswirkung gebracht werden kann und der Gegenhebel hierbei eine 
sichere Lage der Hammernusss herbeifiihren hilft. 

Die Accordzither ,,Arion“ von J. T. Miiller in 
neues reizendes Musikinstrument, das gewiss berufen ist, bei Vielen den Weih- 
nachtstisch mit zu schmiicken. In ihrer gediegenen, soliden Ausstattung 
reiht sie sich ihren beiden Vorgangerinnen, der einfachen Accordzither und der 
,, Erato“ wiirdig an, nur betreffs der Besaitung und der Anordnung der Manuale 
ergebensich Abweichungen, die man aber getrost als Verbesserungen und Verein- 
fachungen bezeichnen kann. Die ,,Arion‘‘ hat 30 Saiten und 1o Manuale, und 
diese erméglichen ein Spiel in 3 verschiedenen Tonarten (c-, g- und d-dur). 
An Stelle des friiher beigegebenen Zitherringes liegt jedem Instrumente ein 
zierliches Spielstibchen aus Hartgummi bei. Dieses Spielstabchen hat sich 
Miiller gesetzlich schiitzen lassen; es ist von unverwiistlicher Dauer und er- 
méglicht ein sehr bequemes, dabei ebenso kraftiges wie leises Anreissen der 
Saiten. 

Eine wichtige Vervollkommung erblicken wir in der praktischeren Anbring- 
ung der Téne und der Zahlen. Dieser Streifen war friiher vorn auf der dem Spieler 
zugekehrten Seite des Manualkastchens angebracht, wahrend er bei der Arion- 
Zither auf einer gekehlten Leiste nach unten vorspringend befestigt ist. Eine 
weitere Verbesserung ist das Fortlassen der mit Nagelspitzen versehenen Fiiss- 
chen, mit denen man leicht die Oberflische des Tisches zerkratzte. Fiir das 
neue Instrument sind eine praktische Schule und 3 Hefte mit melodidsen 
erschienen, welche jedem Instrument beigegeben 





Dresden-Striesen ist ein 


und beliebten Stiicken 


werden. 
Herr J. T. Miiller hat sich, wie wir im Anschluss hieran erwahnen wollen, 


durch den erweiterten Umsatz seines Fabrikates gezwungen gesehen, die 
sich als unzulainglich erwiesenen Fabrikationsraume Florastr, 3 aufzugeben 
und in seinen fiir einen umfangreichen Betrieb eingerichteten Neubau Dresden- 
Striesen, Birensteinerstr. iiberzusiedeln. 

Mit dem oben erwahnten Baue ist eine Musterfabrik in ihrer Art errichtet 
worden. Wenn wir Umschau halten in den grossen, luft- und lichtreichen 
Raumen, so miissen wir gebiihrend anerkennen, in welch umsichtiger Weise fiir 
die Arbeiter in jeder Beziehung gesorgt ist und wie die Fortschritte der Tech- 
nik hier Anwendung gefunden haben. Herr Miiller hat viele praktische Neu- 
erungen eingefiihrt, auf die wir vielleicht noch spiater zuriickkommen werden. 





AUSSENHANDEL UND ZOLLE. 


In dem am 30. September 1894 abgelaufenen Quartel wurden aus dem 


Consularbezirk Leipzig fiir Dollar: 16,101.98 -Mustkalien nach Amertka 


ausgefiihrt. 
Die Ausfuhr von Harmonikas nach den Vereinigten Staaten aus dem 


Consularbezirke Magdeburg bezifferte.sich im dritten Vieterjahre 1894 auf 
$2,491.14 gegen $5,693.53 im gleichen Zeitraume des Jahres 1893. 

Von dem kéniglich sichsischen Ministerium des Innern, Abtheilung fiir 
Ackerbau, Gewerbe und Handel, ist der Leipziger Handelskammer nach- 
stehende Verordnung vom 2. November c. zugegangen: 

, Betreffs der Einbringung von Beschwerden iiber Entscheidungen russischer 
Zollbehérden werden die Interessenten auf die einschlagenden Verdffent- 
lichungen im Deutschen Handelsarchiv und zwar zunachst im laufenden Jahr 
gange—Juniheft 1. Seite 479, Augustheft Seite 671 und Septemberheft Seite 
713—hingewiesen. Hiernach unterliegen alle Eingaben dieser Art an das 
russische Zolldepartement oder den russischen Finanzminister der Stempel- 
pflicht und zwar mit 2 Stempelmarken zu je 80 Kopeken. Fiir Beschwerden 
an den Finanzminister gegen Entscheidungen des Zolldepartements ist ebenso 
wie fiir Beschwerden an das Zolldepartement tiber Waaren-Tarifirung eine 
Frist von drei Wochen gegeben. Eine durchaus eingehende Motivirung aller 
Beschwerden iiber Anwendung des Zolltarifs ist geboten, da nach den be- 
stehenden Anordnungen nicht gehérig motivirte Eingaben unberiicksichtigt 





nance, dated November 2: “Those wishing to make complaints regarding the 


_ decisions of the Russian Customs Department are directed to examine the pub- 


lication of cases bearing on the subject in the German commercial archives of 
the current years, respectively, June number, page 479; August number, page 
671 ; and September number, page 713. According to this, complaints of this 
sort to the Russian Customs Department or the Russian Minister of Finance 
must bear two stamp marks of 80 kopeks each. For complaints to the Minister 
of Finance against decisions of the Customs Department, as well as for complaints 
to the Customs Department against the rating of merchandise, are given a limit 
of three weeks. A detailed statement in regard to all complaints against the 
custom tariff is necessary, as depositions that are not made with all the proper 
details and facts will not receive attention. It is left to those whom it may 
concern to follow their own cases against custom tariffs in the Department of 
Customs of Finance, or directing senate, as the case may be. In special and 
important cases, where a quick decision is desired and while the matter is still 
pending in the Customs Department, it isrecommended to beg the assistance of 
the Imperial Consulate at St. Petersburg, which has the right to correspond 
direct with this department by virtue of part 4, paragraph 18, of the German- 
Russian Treaty of Commetce. The complaints which have received an adverse 
decision in the Customs Department of St. Petersburgh may receive aid accord- 
ing to a notification from the Imperial Chancellor here (Foreign Department) 
through the medium of the undersigned ministry.” 

The present war between Japan and China gives us just reasons to assert 
that these countries were not quite so distant from European culture as is 
generally supposed. This is proven among other cases by the export of 
musical instruments to Japan and China. 
export of those musical instruments to China alone which were made in the 
Upper Vogtland by about 4,000 workmen, amounted in the year 1891 to 3,500 
kilogs., at 8,000 marks ; in 1893, 3,400 kilogs., at 9,000 marks. Japan in 1891 
imported (exclusive of pianos, &c.) musical instruments valued at 18,000 marks, 
and in 1893, at 23,000 marks. ‘This does not seem much, but as a fact many in- 
struments find their way to Asia by way of England or Belgium under foreign 
labels. The statistics of the last three months show a total value of instru- 
ments exported from Germany amounting to 3,625,000 marks ; therein are in- 
cluded 7,400 marks’ worth of children’s instruments, chiefly made at Klingenthal 
and Markneukirchen. What lays nearer to our hearts than the increase in the 
export to Asia is the hope for a rise in the market of the United States; in 
consequence of the business depression there the exports have dropped 44 per 
cent. during the first quarter of 1894. From January to March, 1893, our ex- 
ports of musical instruments for the United States were $168,117, while during 
the same period this year they only amounted to $94,528. 

The projected establishment at Erfurt for samples from Thuringia for ex- 
port seems now on the point of realization. The commission appointed some 
time ago to perfect preliminary steps in this matter has now sent a communica, 
tion to the authorities of Erfurt inquiring whether it can depend on the 
assistance of the city should the plan be executed. To this the magistrate 
gave an assenting answer, thus insuring the depot. It is another question 
whether such a depot of samples for export, specially for Thuringia, will fulfill 
the hopes which are held by its founders. How will the neighboring Leipsic, 
with its fairs, affect it ? However, it must be conceded that the attempt to create 
a special sample institution for Thuringia is an interesting experiment. The 
depot is intended to bring about a closer union of the Thuringian industry and 
trade branches, a movement which has already found an initial result at the 


Not counting pianos and organs, the 


exposition held. 

The value of the goods sent from Leipsic and Gera to North America 
during the third quarter of this year shows an increase of 43 per cent. over that 
The increase is made up of $3,751.65 in instru- 
The same epoch in 1891 showed 36 per cent. 
We must, however, not overlook 


of the same period in 1893. 
ments and $5,106.03 in music. 
better than the corresponding time this year. 
the fact that in 1891 a large quantity of goods was exported in anticipation of 
the McKinley bill, which was to increase the duties. Everybody wanted the 
goods at the old low rates. The amount of our exports in 1891 will hardly 
be equaled for some time to come. 





PERSONAL AND BUSINESS NOTICES. 
Rupo.r Rorporr-WeEper, of the firm of Hiini & Hiibert, of Zurich, died 
November 2, aged forty-five years, after six months’ sickness with typhus fever, 


culminating in heart disease. 


THE piano manufacturers Knake Brothers, of Miinster, Westphalia, have 
opened under Carl Miiller, who represents a branch business at 26 St. Apern 
strasse, Cologne on the Rhine. 


A NEw piano action factory has started under the firm name of Paul Merse- 
burg, at 97 Dresdener strasse, Berlin S. 


Ir is officially announced that Emil Cohn has become a partner of Isidor 
Cohn, Berlin, who will both conduct the music house and piano factory estab- 


| lished in 1830, known under the firm name T. Trautwein. 
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Den Interessenten ist im Allgemeinen iiberlassen, Zollbeschwerden 
Instanzenwege (Zolldepartement, 
In schwierigeren 


bleiben, 
auf dem in Russland vorgeschriebenen 
Finanzministerium, dirigirender Senat) selbst zu verfolgen. 
Fallen, oder in solchen, die eine besondere Beschleunigung des Verfahrens 
wiinschenswerth erscheinen lassen, wird es sich, so lange die Beschwerde noch 
der Entscheidung des Zolldepartements unterliegt, empfehlen, das kaiserliche 
Konsulat in St. Petersburg, welches auf Grund von 1 heil 4, § 18 des Schluss- 
protokolls zum deutsch-russischen Handelsvertrag mit dieser Behérde direct 
correspondiren darf, um seine Unterstiitzung zu bitten. Diejenigen Beschwer- 
den, welche bei dem Zolldepartement in St. Petersburg bereits eine ungiinstige 
Entscheidung gefunden haben, kénnen nach einer Mittheilung des Herrn 
Reichskanzlers geeigneten Falls an dieser Stelle (Auswartiges Amt), eventuell 
unter Vermittelung des unterzeichneten Ministeriums Unterstiitzung finden.“ 
Der gegenwiartige Krieg zwischen Japan und China liasst es gerechtfertigt 
erscheinen wenn wir feststellen, dass diese Lander sich der europdischen Cultur 
doch bereits mehr erschlossen haben, als man im Allgemeinen annimmt. Dies 
beweisst unter Anderem auch die Ausfuhr von Musikinstrumenten nach China 
bez. Japan. Von Clavieren und Harmoniums abgesehen, betrug die Ausfuhr 
derjenigen Musik-Instrumente, welche im oberen Vogtlande mit einer Arbeiter- 
zahl von tiber 4000 Képfen hergestellt werden, im Jahre 1891 3500 kg. fiir 8000 
Mark, 1893 3400 kg. fiir gooo Mark allein nach China; Japan bezog ausser den 
hier nicht in Betracht kommenden Clavieren etc. Musik-Instrumente im Werthe 
Dies ist zwar herzlich wenig, in 
England oder 


von 13, 


(1891) und 23,000 Mark (1893). 
Wirklichkeit gehen aber auch noch viele Instrumente iiber 
Belgien nach Asien, deren thatsaichlich deutscher Ursprung abgeleugnet wird. 
In der uns vorliegenden, drei Monate umfassenden Statistik iiber die Ausfuhr 
von Musikinstrumenten fiihrte Deutschland wahrend dieser Zeit fiir 3,625,000 
Mark Instrumente aus; die hier mit eingerechneten, vorwiegend in Klingenthal 
und Markneukirchen hergestellten Kinder-Musikinstrumente hatten 
Werth von Mark. Mehr als die Steigerung der Ausfuhr nach den 


obengenannten asiatischen Lindern sehnt freilich unsere Musikinstrumenten- 


einen 


74,000 


Industrie eine Hebung des Waarenabsatzes nach den Vereinigten Staaten von 
Nordamerika herbei; in Folge der dort herrschenden Geschiaftsstille ging im 
ersten Quartal 1894 der Export von Musikinstrumenten sehr erheblich (um 44 
Proc.) zuriick. Von Januar bis Marz 1893 wurden nahmlich dergleichen 
Waaren im Werthe von $168,117, 1894 in den gleichen Monaten nur fiir $94,528 
nach Nordamerika ausgefiihrt. 

Mit eines Thiiringer Export-Musterlagers fiir Erfurt 
scheint es nun doch Ernst zu werden. 
Zeit gewihlte Commission ist namlich ein Erfurter Magistrat mit der Frage 


der Einrichtung 


Die fiir Vorberathung der Frage seiner 


herangetreten, ob der Plan im Falle seiner Verwirklichung auf eine direkte 
Unterstiitzung seitens der Stadt zu rechnen haben wiirde. Der Magistrat hat 
diese Anfrage im bejahenden Sinne beantwortet und damit die Etablirung des 

Ob ein Export-Muster- 


Hoffnungen 


kiinftigen Export-Musterlagers fiir Erfurt gesichert. 
lager speciell fiir Thiiringen die etwas weitgehenden seiner 
Griinder erfiillen wird, ist, hauptsachlich bei der Nahe Leipzigs und seiner 
Messen, allerdings eine andere Frage, immerhin bleibt auch schon der Versuch 
zur Schaffung eines spezifisch thiiringischen Musterinstituts ein interessantes 
Experiment. Das Musterlager soll dazu dienen, die durch die hiesige Aus- 
stellung angebahnte Bewegung zur Herbeifiihrung eines engeren Zusammen- 
schlusses der thiiringischen Industrie und des thiiringischen Gewerbes weiter 
auszugestalten. 

Der Werth der Waaren, die im dritten Quartale dieses Jahres von Leipzig 
und Gera nach Nordamerika versandt wurden, hat eine Zunahme von 43 
Procent gegen den gleichen Zeitraum des vorigen Jahres erfahren. Darunter 
sind gestiegen: Instrumente um $3,751.65 und Musikalien um $5,106.03. Das 
dritte Vierteljahr 1891 itiberragte das am 30. September abgelaufene dritte 
Vierteljahr 1894 um 36 Procent. Doch ist dabei zu bedenken, dass gerade im 
September 1891 noch sehr viel Waaren nach den Vereinigten Staaten gesandt 
wurden, weil die McKinley-Bill damals in- Sicht war, die auf viele Artikel 
Jeder wollte darum die Waaren noch zu den alten 
Die Ausfuhrzahlen des dritten Vieterlahres 1891 


erhéhte Zélle legte. 
niedrigen Zéllen beziehen 
werden wohl sobald nicht wieder erreicht werden. 





PERSONAL- UND GESCHAEFTS- NOTIZEN. 
Am 2. November verstarb der Pianofortefabrikant Herr Rud. Rordorf- 
Weber in Firma Hiini & Hiibert in Ziirich im Alter von 45 Jahren. Eine 
schwere Herzkrankheit infolge, ‘'yphus setzte nach sechsmonatlichem Kranken- 


lager seinem Leben allzufriih ein Ziel. 


g 

Die Pianofortefabrik von Gebriider Knake in Miinster (Westfal.) hat in Kéln 
a. Rhein, St. Apernstrasse 26 a, eine Niederlage ihrer Fliigel und Pianinos errich- 
tet und Herrn Carl Miiller die Vertretung iibergeben. 

Eine Klaviaturfabrik ist unter der Firma Paul Merseburg in Berlin S, Dresd- 
nerstrasse 97, gegriindet worden. 

Die Firma Sempert & Krieghoff, Pianoniederlage in Suhl, ist laut gericht- 
licher Eintragung vom 13. October cr. in den alleinigen Besitz des Fabrikanten 
Herrn Ludwig Krieghoff in Suhl iibergegangen, der das Geschift unter unver- 
iinderter Firma fortsetzt. 

{m Berliner Firmenregister wurde bei der Firma T. Trautwein’sche Musik- 
alienhandlung und Pianofortefabrik, gegriindet 1820 zu Berlin, eingetragen, 


dass der Kaufmann Emil Cohn in Berlin in das Handelsgeschaft des Kauf- . 





THE house Leberecht Fischer, drum manufacturer, in Markneukirchen, has 
ceased to exist. 


THE piano dealer H. Blankenburg, in Halle a S., has sold his business to 
O. Meisel, of Liegnitz. 


Ir is officially announced that Ludwig Krieghoff, of Suhl, is now the sole 
proprietor of the piano business of Sempert & Krieghoff, and will continue the 
business under the old firm name. 


SiGisMUND THusius and Carl Hintz have left the piano action firm 
Thusius, Hintz & Co., Berlin, and Gottlieb Noack has entered it as sole 
responsible partner and will conduct the business hereafter under the firm 
name G. Noack & Co. 


Tue former firm of Pflock & Prill, piano manufacturers, in Berlin, has been 
incorporated as a company, with limited responsibility, under the title of C. H. 
Wagener & Co. The principals are C. H. Wagener, R. Pflock andG. Prill. The 
sole manager is Hermann Miiller. The capital is 20,000 marks. The good will 
and outstanding debts and dues of the former firm have been made over by Carl 
Friederich Reinhold Pflock and Gustav Carl Julius Prill, and the value thereof, 
500 marks for each, istaken in as their part, and Charles Henri Wagener, of 
London, who has aclaim against the old firm for 22,512 marks, brings as his 
portion to the above capital 19,000 marks of this claim. |Mr. Wagener 
represents the Story & Clark Organ Co, at London.—Eps. M. C.] 





ASSIGNMENTS. 


The assets of the firm Ad. Irrgang & Co., piano makers, of Berlin, will be 
divided among the creditors, who are represented by 36,502 marks. ‘The assets 
amount to 4,070 marks. Those interested will be notified when the apportion- 
ment will be paid. 

The accounts of the piano manufacturers C. Noeske & Co., in Berlin, who 
failed, were to be closed November 15. 

In the matter of the piano maker Robert Schwarze, of Berlin, the assign- 
ment was closed November 23, this being the last term up to which claims 
can be submitted. 

Paul Lexow, of Berlin, piano maker, having failed, the non-preferred 


creditors will likely receive 16 per cent. dividends. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Loss or SHIPS IN THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER.—The “ Bureau Veritas” gives 
statistics of the loss of ships during the month of September in this year. It 
shows the loss of 66 sailing vessels and 10 steamers, which were, according to 
nationality: 1. Sailing vessels—1o American (United States), 1 Chilian, 5 
Danish, 7 German, 19 English, 3 French, 2 Dutch, 1 Italian, 13 Norwegian, 1 
Austrian, 1 Russian, 3 Swedish and 2 Spanish. 2. Steamers—1 German and 9 
Of the sailing vessels, 30 ran aground, 7 were lost through collisions, 


English. 
sunk, 12 were abandoned and 11 condemned ; while of steamers, 8 


3 by fire, 3 
were lost by running aground, 1 each by fire and sinking. 

The courts have given a verdict in the case of the Composer Waldmann 
against Rietschmann Brothers, assessing the damage at 5,400 marks for the 
plaintiff ; the defendants also to pay costs. We learn that the case will be 
appealed. 

Sratistics or Faitures.—The German Credit Society, of Berlin, 
active in the first half year in 1,237 cases of failures, including 933 failures in 
court and 304 out of it. The failures for the corresponding period in 1893 were 
1,210, and in 1892, 1,363. The cases that were settled by law were 350, and 
307 by compromise, 13 for want of means and 11 with the consent of all the 
creditors. The average per cent. of the failures in the legal compromises has 
risen from 2934 in 1893 to 3134 per cent., which by the amount of liabilities 
of 40,000,000 is an increase of 800,000 marks. In 3 cases only the creditors re- 
ceived all that was due them, in 5 others they were paid 75.66 per cent., in 12 cases 
65.60 per cent., in 36 Cases 57.50 per cent., 22 Cases 47.42 per Cent., 48 cases 40 
per cent., 36 cases 35 per cent., 29 cases 3343 per cent., 30 cases 30 per cent 
The principal districts affected are the Kingdom of Saxony and the province of 
Silesia. In Berlin, in the provinces of Prussia and Posen the failures counted 
less, while in Hamburg and the province of Saxony they increased. On the 
whole there were fewer failures of importance, which makes the loss less than in 


was 


the previous year. 

The activity of the society was necessarily widespread and useful. The 
headquarters are at Berlin, Charlotten street, No. 60; there are branch offices 
in Breslau and Hamburg, where those who wish to become members can 


apply for the necessary papers. 

The Chamber of Commerce and Industry at Plauen was not successful in 
forwarding the request of the “ Association of Traveling Merchants in Ger- 
many” for a revision of the commercial law, to the end that the sole proprietor- 
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manns Isidor Cohn in Berlin als Handelsgesellschafter eingetreten ist, und dass 
beide das Geschaft unter unveranderter Firma fortsetzen. 

Die Firma Leberecht Fischer, Trommelfabrik in Markneukirchen, ist laut 
gerichtlicher Bekanntmachung vom 1. November 1894 erloschen. 

Die Pianohandlung von H. Blankenburg in Halle a. S. ist durch Kauf in den 
Besitz des Instrumentenhandlers Herrn O. Meisel aus Liegnitz iibergegangen. 

Aus der ‘Firma Thusius, Hintz & Co., Klaviaturfabrik in Berlin, sind laut 
gerichtl. Bekanntmachung die beiden persénlich haftenden Gesellschafter 
Sigismund Thusius und Carl Hintz sowie ein Kommanditist ausgeschieden, 


wahrend der Klaviaturmacher Gottlieb Noack als persénlich haftender Ge- 


sellschafter eingetreten ist. Die Firma lautet jetzt G. Noack & Co. 

Die bisherige Kommandit-Gesellschaft in Firma Pflock & Prill, Pianofabrik 
in Berlin, ist in eine Gesellschaft mit beschrinkter Haftung unter dem Namen 
C. H. Wagner & Co. umgeandert. Die Gesellschafter sind die Herren C. H. 
Wagner, R. Pflock und G. Prill. Zum alleinigen Geschaftsfiihrer ist Herr 
Herm. Miiller ernannt. Das Stammkapital betrigt laut gerichtl. Bekannt- 
machung 20,000 Mark. In Anrechnung auf dasselbe bringen die Gesellschafter 
Fabrikanten Carl Friedrich Reinhold Pflock zu Berlin und Gustav Carl Julius 
Prill zu Berlin in die neue Gesellschaft das bisher unter der Firma Pflock & 
Prill zu Berlin ‘betriebene Geschaft mit ailen Aktivis und Passivis ein der Geld- 
werth dieser von den Fabrikanten Pflock & Prill geleisteten Einlage ist auf je 
500 Mark festgesetzt worden. Dem Gesellschafter Charles Henri Wagener zu 
London steht an die vorgenannte Firma eine Forderung von 22512 Mark 65 
Pfge. zu; in Anrechnung auf das Stammkapital bringt er von dieser Forde- 
rung einen Theilbetrag von 19,000 Mark, zu gleich hohen Werthe berechnet, in 
die neue Gesellschaft ein. 





KONKURS-NACHRICHTEN. 


Im Konkurse iiber das Vermégen der Firma Ad. Irrgang & Co., Pianofabrik 
in Berlin, soll die Schlussvertheilung der Masse erfolgen. 
Gerichtsschreiberei des KGniglichen Amtgerichts I, Abtheilung 83, niederge- 
legten Verzeichnisse sind dabei 36,502. Mark 19 Pfge. festgestellte Forderungen 
zu _ beriicksichtigen, fiir welche ein Bestand von 4070 Mark vorhanden ist. 
Von dem Auszahlungstermin erhalten die Betheiligten noch besondere 
Nachricht, 


Nach dem in der 


In dem Konkursverfahren iiber das Vermégen der Handelsgesellschaft C. 
Noeske & Co., Pianofortefabrik zu Berlin, Alexandrinenstr. 27, war zur Ab- 
nahme der Schlussrechnung des Verwalters Schlusstermin auf den 15, Novem- 
ber 1894, Vormittags 11 Uhr, von’ dem Kd6niglichen Amtsgericht I Berlin, 
Neue Friedrichsstr. 13, Hof, Fliigel C, Erdgeschoss, Saal 36, bestimmt. 

In dem Konkursverfahren iiber das Vermégen des Pianofortefabrikanten 
Robert Schwarze in Berlin, Naunynstrasse 64 und 68, ist zur Abnahme der 
Schlussrechnung des Verwalters, zur Erhebung von Einwendungen gegen das 
Schlussverzeichniss der bei der Vertheilung zu beriicksichtigenden Forder- 
ungen und zur Beschlussfassung der Glaubiger tiber eine etwaige Vergiitung 
des Gliubigerausschusses der Schlusstermin auf den 23. November 1894, Vor- 
mittags 11:45 Uhr, vor dem Koniglichen Amtsgerichte I, zu Berlin, Neue 
Friedrichstr. 13, Hof, Fliigel B. part., Saal 32, bestimmt. 

In dem Konkurse iiber das Verméyen des Klavierbauers Paul Lexow in Ber- 
lin wurde im ersten Termine den nicht bevorrechtigten Forderungen eine Divi- 
dende von 16 Procent. in Aussicht gestellt. 





_VERMISCHTES. 


Schiffsverluste im Monat September. Die Direktion des ,,Bureau Veritas“ 
theilt uns ihre Statistik iiber diejenigen Schiffsverluste, die im Monat September 
dieses Jahres zur Kenntniss des Bureaus gelangt sind, mit. . Es ergiebt sich aus 
dieser Statistik der Verlust von 66 Seglern und 1o Dampfern, welche sich der 
Nationalitat nach wie folgt vertheilen: 1) Segelschiffe: 10 amerikanische 
(Vereinigte Staaten), 1 chilenisches, 3-danische, 7 deutsche, 19 englische, 3 
franzésiche, 2 hollindische, 1 italienisches, 13 norwegische, 1 
ungarisches, 1 russisches, 3 schwedische, 2 spanische; 2) Dampfer: 1 deutscher, 
g englische. Von den Seglern sind 30 durch Strandung, 7 durch Collision und 3 
durch Feuer verloren gegangen, 3 sind gesunken, 12 abandonnirt und tr con- 
demnirt, wahrend von den Dampfern 8 durch Strandung, 1 durch Feuer ver- 
loren gingen und 1 gesunken ist. 


osterreich- 


In siebenter Instanz hat gestern das Kammergericht in Berlin in der Klage 
des Componisten Waldmann gegen die Gebr.. Pietschmann wegen Ersatzes des 
dem Ersteren durch Nachdruck zugefiigten Schadens erkannt.. Der Nachdruck 
wurde in der ungenehmigten Anfertigung und Verbreitung “von Notentafeln 
Waldmann'scher Compositionen fiir mechanische Musikinstrumente gefunden. 
Das Kammergericht erkannte, wie bereits die erste Instanz, auf 5400 Mark 
Schadenersatz, wahrend der Klaiger to,ooo Mark beansprucht hatte. Wie wir 
vernehmen, soll der Prozess nochmals an das Reichsgericht in Leipzig gehen. 
Die bisherigen Kosten fallen dem Verklagten zur Last. 


_ i Konkuisstatistik des Deutschen-Creditoren-Verbandes Berlin. Der Verband 
hat in dem I. Semester 1894.933 Konkurse, 304 aussergerichtliche Vergleiche ete. 
in Summa 1237 Fille, gegen 1210 im I. Semester 1893 und 1363 im I. Semester 








ship of a business firm onthe part of a married woman must issue from the 
firm itself. It had already in 1892 given an opinion that a business firm 
having failed can only be transferred to a new proprietor if he gives it his own 
full name. Further the Chamber of Commerce was unanimous in favor of 
making the last day of a month the end of a term of service, and that one 
month’s notice at least should be given in all cases of dismissal ; also that a 
mutual agreement to terminate business relations for a period beyond three 
months should not be binding. 

The opinion was expressed that the notice of discharge or of leave at the 
end of a month would do ample justice to the employer, as also to the 
employé, and that three months would be ample time for temporary em- 
ployés. The Chamber further forwarded the petition on the part of the 
“ Association of Traveling Merchants in Germany,” of Leipsic, that the com- 
pact between employer and employé, in which the latter agrees not to enter 
nor to establish a rival concern on leaving the former, should not be lawful 
unless the employé leaves or is dismissed at short notice or that a compact 
It was 
decided to let the law give its opinion on this so-called “ Concurrenz Clausel.” 
The committee which had these questions in charge took the view that the 


has been made with suitable limits as to duration of employment, &c. 


traveling salesman, being the weaker in position, ought to have protection ; that 


often a traveler takes a position compelled by immediate necessity to do so, 
but would ruin his prospects for the future by agreeing to the above clause. 
To make this protection legal it is the sense of the committee to leave this foi 
the courts to decide. 

When THe Musicat Courter a year ago in reporting the fair at Leipsic 
expressed its doubts as to the success of a Berlin early fair, which was con- 
templated by the so-called 1893 association, it was made the target of .hostile 
assaults. How well founded were these doubts is shown by the following 
report from the “ Berliner ‘Tageblatt,’’ which may be accepted as an unbiased 
medium: “Some new developments in the circles interested in this scheme 
give us occasion to refer again to the matter. When the Berlin Fair came into 
life we thought that we should give it our sympathies. We held the opinion 
from the first that the Berlin Fair should not and would not set aside the old and 
tried Leipsic institution, even if some of the component parts were open to 
improvements, but we believed that with the long strides business has made there 
would be room for a fair in Leipsic as well as for one in Berlin, especially with 
a proper regard for the division of the trades. The first Berlin Fair gave 
legitimate hopes for a continuance and development of the institution. These 
hopes depended, as they do in all similar undertakings, on the strict manage- 
ment of the institution, to the exclusion of all interests that are of a personal 
nature. ‘The expectation has not been realized, and as soon as it was evident 
that the general good was less esteemed than personal interest dissensions 
broke out among the parties interested, causing obstacles in the preparations 
The course of this second fair did not give the expected 
Who- 
soever entertains the hope that the first start given the Berlin Fair will meet 


for a second fair. 
satisfaction, and the third created hardly any interest in wider circles. 


with better results in the future will consider it imperative that in place of 
personal interest the general good should be consulted. The special motive 
for the matter in question is furnished by the debates at the present time with 
a view to the erection of a fair palace. 
have clashed together. It was evident that the general good was not the only 
factor. It is, anyway, an open question whether the Berlin Fair is not too 
imm&ture to need a palace, and whether it were not better to wait until the 
undertaking has more solid ground to stand on before erecting such a fair- 
palace. It bears 
character so much more if the building is to be constructed now. When once 
the impression gains ground that personal interests are consulted in this un- 


In this matter the opposing interests 


The erection of it looks like a sort of speculation. this 


dertaking doubts of its permanency will arise. In regard to this, as well as to 
all other questions pertaining to the fair, care should be taken to exclude all 


personal motives.” 
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‘Dear Sir—I have been much pleased with 
the PRACTICE CLAVIER, and its use has coavinced 
me of its superior qualities as an instrument for 
the technical part of piano practice.” 

Yours truly, 


I. J. PADEREWSKI. 





‘The principles of touch involved are entirely 
correct and meet my full approbation. For ac- 
quiring perfect finger control, for gaining strength 
and endurance, and as a means for silent practice, 
it is excellent.” 
Wishing you great success, I am cordially yours, 





“ The most useful and complete ally of the plano 
ia existence.’ 


RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 





The Practice CLAVIER is an unerring monitor and guide.” 
WILLIAM MASON, 
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Mlaviers rented at a distance with privilege of purchase, Send for rental purchase plan 
and new Illustrated Catalogue. 


VIRCIL PRACTICE CLAVIER COQ., 
26 West 15th Street, New York. 
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1892, bearbeitet, welche meist das Handelgewerbe betreffen. Beendet wurden 
durch: Zwangsvergleich 350 Fille, durch Ausschiittung 307 Falle, wegen 
Mangels an Masse 13 Faille, mit Einwilligung aller Glaubiger 11 Fille. Der 
Durchschnittsprocentsatz der angenommenen Zwangsvergleiche ist von 2934 
im Jahre 1893 auf 31% Procent gestiegen, was bei einer Passivsumme von Ca. 40 
Millionen ein Mehr von 800,000 Mark ergiebt. In 3 Fallen erhielten die Glau- 
volle Befriedigung. 5 Vergleiche zu 75—-66 Procent wurden geschlossen. 


biger 
12 zu 65—6o0 Procent; 36 zu 57—50 Procent; 22 zu 47—42 Procent; 48 zu 40 
Procent; 36 zu 35 Procent; 29 zu 334 Procent; 30 to 30 Procent. Die meist- 


betheiligten Distrikte sind das Kénigreich Sachsen und die Provinz Schlesien. 
In Berlin, in den Provinzen Preussen und Posen haben sich die Fille verringert, 
dagegen in Hamburg und in der Provinz Sachsen erheblich vermehrt. Im 
Falle als ein geringerer 
Die 


Ganzen sich der Umfang der einzelnen 
bezeichnen, sodass sich die Verluste niedriger als im Vorjahre stellen. 
fhatigkeit des Verbandes war mithin eine ebenso umfangreiche als nutz- 
Die Centrale des Verbandes befindet sich in Berlin, W., Charlot- 


in Breslau und Hamburg sind Zweigbureaus und sind dasselbst die 


lasst 


bringende. 
ae ae 
erforderlichen Papiere zum Beitritt zu erhalten. 

Die Handels- und Gewerbekammer Plauen hat auch einem neueren Ersuchen 
les Verbandes reisender Kaufleute Deutschlands in Leipzig, sich fiir eine Re- 
vision des allgemeinen deutschen Handelsgesetzbuches ist dem Sinne zu ver- 
wenden, dass gesetzlich bestimmt werde, dass die alleinige Geschiftsinhaber- 
schaft einer Ehefrau aus der Firma hervorgehen miisse, nicht zu entsprechen 
hatte sich bereits friiher (1892) zu dieser Frage dahin aus- 
gesprochen, dass Handelsfirmen, welche Concurs verfallen sind, auf einen 
neuen Inhaber nur dann iibersehrieben werden diirfen, wenn deren Bezeich- 
nung in kenntlicher Weise und nach Befinden durch die Aufnahme eines vollen 
Dagegen erklarte sich die 


vermocht sie 


in 


Vornamens des neuen Inhabers abgeandert wird. 
Kammer einstimmig dafiir, dass als einzig zulissiger Endtermin eines kauf- 
minnischen Dienstverhiltnisses der letzte Tag eines Kalendermonats und als 
kiirzeste Kiindigungsfrist die Zeitdauer eines Monats festgestellt werde, und 
dass Vereinbarungen iiber Beendigung eines Dienstverhaltnisses zu einem 
bestimmten Zeitpunkte hinter einander nur in einer Gesammtdauer von drei 
Man war der Ansicht, dass die gewiinschte Kiindigung 
Verhiltnissen Arbeits-Marktes 
Bediirfnissen der kaufmannigen 


denen der Handlungsge- 


Monaten zulassig sind. 


am Monatsschlusse den thatsachlichen des 


und infolgedessen auch den Interessen und 


Arbeitgeber mindestens in gleichem Masse wie 
hilfen entspricht, und neigte der Ansicht zu, dass eine Héchstdauer von drei 
Monaten fiir wirkliche blose Aushilfsstellen im Allgemeinen vollkommen aus- 
reischend sei, eine Ueberbeschreitung dieses Zeitraumes fast stets nur in einer 
Abneigung gegen die von dem Gesetz aus Riicksicht vorzugsweise auf das Be- 
diirfniss und Interesse der Handlungsgehilfen vorgeschriebene Mindestdauer 
in Wirklichkeit ihren Grund 
einer solchen auf Umgehung des Gesetzes berechneten Gesinnungs- und 


Handelsstandes entgegen- 


eines vorhandenen festen Dienstverhaltnisses 
habe, 
Handlungsweise aber zum Nutzen des gesammten 
getreten werden miisse. Ferner sprach sich die Kammer im Principe fiir den 
Vorschlag des Verbandes reisender Kaufleute Deutschlands in Leipzig aus, 
der dahin geht, dass Abmachungen eines Principals mit seinen Handlungs- 
gehilfen, nach welchen letzterer sich verpflichtet, bei seinem Austritt aus 
dem Geschaft weder in ein Concurrenzgeschaft eintreten, noch ein solches be- 
griinden darf (sogenannte Concurrenz-Clausel), nur dann Giiltigkeit haben, 
wenn si¢ zeitlich und raumlich in angemessener Weise beschrinkt sind und der 
\ustritt des Handlungsgehilfen ein freiwilliger ist oder derselbe zur Kiindfgung 
Entlassung dem Principal gerechten Anlass gegeben hat. 


bezw. sofortigen 





Man beschloss, sich fiir eine gesetzliche Unterstellung der Concurrenz-Clausel 


unter das richterliche Ermessen auszusprechen. Die Gewerbecommission, wel- 
cher diese Angelegenheit zur Begutachtung vorlag, ist von der Ansicht aus- 
gegangen, dass der Handlungsreisende als der wirthschaftlich Schwachere An- 
spruch auf Schutz habe. Der Handlungsreisende nehme oft eine Stelle aus 
Noth an, ruinire sich aber durch Eingehen auf die Concurrenz-Clausel seine 
Zukunft. Grundsitzlich sei hier also eine Beschrinkung der Vertragsfreiheit 
gerechtfertigt, es frage sich nur, wie weit man in dieser Beziehung gehen wolle. 
Dieser Auffassung entspricht der oben erwahnte Beschluss, das richterliche Er- 
messen entscheiden zu lassen. 

Als der Musicat Courier vor etwa Jahresfrist gelegentlich seines Berichtes 


‘iiber die Leipziger Messe seinen Bedenken Ausdruck gab itiber die von einem 


Berliner Consortium, der sogenannten 1893er Vereinigung, in’s Leben gerufenen 
Berliner Vormesse, musste er mannigfache Anfeindungen erfahren. Wie wohl- 
begriindet jene Zweifel waren, geht aus dem folgenden Berichte des Berliner 
,,lageblattes* hervor, das hierbei wohl als unparteiisch gelten darf. Es 
schreibt : 

,Neurliche Vorgiinge innerhalb der an der Berliner Messe interessirten 
Kreise geben uns Anlass, auf diesen Gegenstand hier zuriickzukommen. Als 
die Berliner Messe in’s Leben trat, glaubten wir dem Unternehmen unsere Sym- 
pathie zuwenden zu sollen. Wir waren von vornherein der Meinung, dass die 
Berliner Messe nicht auf eine Beseitigung der bewahrten, wenn auch im Einzel- 
nen reformfahigen Institution in Leipzig hinauslaufen diirfe und werde, dass 
vielmehr die Ausdehnung, die das Geschiaftsleben genommen hat, fiir eine 
Messe in Leipzig wie in Berlin, zumal bei geeigneter Arbeitstheilung, Raum 
gewahre. Der Verlauf der ersten Berliner Messe liess die Hoffnung auf eine 
gedeihliche Entwickelung derselben nicht unberechtigt erscheinen. Die Er- 
fiillung dieser Hoffnung hing, wie bei allen solchen Unternehmungen, davon 
ab, dass lediglich die sachlichen Interessen im Auge behalten wurden und sich 
nicht Unterstr6mungen von mehr persénlicher Natur geltend machten. Diese 
Voraussetzung hat sich indess nicht verwirklicht, und sobald es sich erst nicht 
mehr lediglich um die Sache, sondern auch um persénliche Interessen handelte, 
traten innerhalb der an der Messe betheiligten Kreise Gegensatzlichkeiten zu 
Tage, die die Vorbereitung der zweiten Messe stéren mussten. Der Verlauf 
derselben entsprach denn auch nicht mehr ganz den urspriinglichen Erwartun- 
gen, und die dritte Messe nahm kaum mehr das Interesse weiterer Kreise in 
Anspruch. (!) Wer von dem Wunsche erfiillt ist, dass der Anlauf, der mit der 
Berliner Messe genommen worden ist, in Zukunft wieder bessere Resultate 
zeitige, wird es als unabweisliche Forderung betrachten, dass an Stelle persén- 
licher Interessen wieder die sachlichen Verhiltnisse zu ihrem Rechte gelangen. 
Den besonderen Anlass zu dieser Forderung giebt gegenwiartig die Erérderung 
der Messpalast-Frage. 

In dieser Frage sind die Gegensitze besonders heftig aufeinandergeplatzt. 
Das spricht an sich schon dafiir, dass hierbei nicht bloss sachliche Interessen 
mitspielen. Es mag iiberhaupt fraglich erscheinen, ob die Institution der Ber- 
liner Messe nicht noch zu jung ist, um bereits fiir die Errichtung eines Mess- 
palastes reif zu sein, und ob nicht das Unternehmen sich erst mehr in sich fes- 
tigen sollte, ehe ein solches Messgebaude errichtet wird. Die Erbauung des- 
selben ist als eine Art Speculation anzusehen. Sie tragt diesen Charakter um 
so mehr an sich, wenn jetzt schon an das Unternehmen herangegangen wird. 
Dringt sich aber zumal der Eindruck auf, dass in das Unternehmen persén- 
liche Interessen mit hineinspielen, so wird man um so bedenklicher. In Bezug 
auf diesen wie alle anderen die Berliner Messe betreffenden Punkte sollte dafiir 
Sorge getragen werden, dass der Institution fernerhin Fragen und Gegensiatze 
persOnlicher Natur méglichst fern bleiben. 
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PIANO ACTIONS. 
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455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 46th STREET; 
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STRICTLY 


Dealers in want of a leader will do well to examine these instruments. 


m application. Correspondence invited. 


HIGHEST GRADE. 


Catalogue 


JULIUS BAUER & CO,, 


Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Avenue, 
Factory: 500, 502, 504 & 506 Clybourn Avenue, 
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It will be the most exhaustive work of the 
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Kindly let us hear from you without delay. 
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NEWMAN BROS.’ ORGANS, 


COR. W. CHICAGO AVE. AND DIX 8T., CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ in 


JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 
and examine these organs. 





EOULON PIANO C9. 


MANUFACTURFR OF 


PIANO FORTE. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


COR. SUPERIOR and ERIE STS., OTTAWA, ILL 
E. COULON, Pres. and Manager. 
AGENTS WANTED.—————= 


ADAM SCHAAF, 
Manufacturer of Pianos. 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe St., 








OFFICE AND SALESROOM : 
276 West Madison Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


HAMILTON 


ORGAN CO., 


GChicago, U. Ss. A. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


REED ORGANS 


of High Grade and Standard Quality. 
FACTORY AND OFFICE: 


66, 87 AND 89 HENRY STREET, 
Near Canal and Fourteenth Sts. 











SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT # PIANOS. 


FACTORY: 
Clybhourn Ave., 


OBICAGO. 
FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE. 
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SEND 








126-130 N.Union St. Chicago, I 


MANUFACTURERS 


B. ZSCHERPE & CO., 


11 and 13 Amn Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE PIANOS, 








CO. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 
Between 22d and 234 Sts., NEW YORK, 


HIGH GRADE UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


HOUSE & DAVIS PIANO CO. 


Piano Manufacturers, 


160, 162 &@ 164 W. Van Buren St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











THE NEW PATENTED 


Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier 
To be found only in the “CROWN” Pianos. 


IT GIVES YOU, with a perfect Pianoand with- 
out interfering a particle with the instrument itself, 
THE POWER TO IMITATE THE HARP, 
ZITHER, BANJO, MANDOLIN, GUITAR, 
MUSIC BOX and BAGPIPE, and is alsc A 
PERFECT PRACTICE CLAVIER without any 
tone from the instrument or with only the slightest 
tone, if desired. 

GEO, P, BENT, Manufacturer, 
323 to 333 So. Canal St., CHICAGO, U. 8. A. 





KUSHsGERTS 
NIGH GRAD! 
MEDIVM PRICE 
DB) PAViNion~ 














A. H. Andrews & Co. 


215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Manufacturers Andrew's Metal Piano Chairs 
Attractive, light, comfortable and 
indestructible. 
her. Finished in 










at 3 ickel, Brass, Sil Dire = 
iques % 5 ss, Silver ypewriter. 
or Gold, highty polished. 

This Cine to Duet Chair. 





Automatic movement. 
Aer child can raise the Adjustable 
, which drops into Spring Back 
place, making luxurious ir. 
chair shown on the left. Supports the 
Cheapest Chairs made. back where it 
Send for Catalogue. is needed. 





THE CELEBRATED 


TEGER 


PIANOS, 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 


STHGHR ck OO., 
FACTORIES AT COLUMBIA HEIGHTS. 
Office and Warerooms: 

Cor. Jackson Street and Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


All mail should be sent to the office. 
Send for Catalogue, 








OLSON & COMSTOCK CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Piano Stools and Scarfs, 


z= oaeolh 





Carroll Avenue and Union Park Place, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





































GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


THESE INSTRUMENTS HAVE BEEN BEFORE THE PUBLIC FOR FIFTY-FIVE YEARS, AND 
UPON THEIR EXCELLENCE ALONE HAVE ATTAINED AN 








FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 


== PIANOS 


pace mosenare 60,000 MADE vem usta 
— "AND IN USE. a 
(LLUSTHATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 
116 Boyiston St., Boston. 02 Fifth Ave., New Yoru. 
218 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


PIANOS 


41 YEARS’ HISTORY. 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, 
‘WHICH ESTABLISH THEM 


Unequaled in TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. 


Every Plano fully Warranted for Five Years. 








BALTIMORE: 
22 & 24E. Baltimore St. 


WASHINGTON: 
817 Pennsylvania Ave. 


CAPEN 


We are offering inducements to re- 


NEW YORK: 
148 Fifth Avenue. 








POCO OOK 


7 
4 





TAKA 





1853. 1894. 


MARSHALL 
& WENDELL 


ESTABLISHED 1879. 


LAWRENCE & SON PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BiGH GRADE 


Grand, Square and Upright Pianos, 


Agents Wanted. Send for Catalogue. 
MARIETTA, OHIO. 


117 \KURTZMANN 
ald PIANOS. 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS C. KURTZMANN & C0., 


Have an enviable 
record for Durable 
Qualities and Ex- 
quisite Tone, witha 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The Brockport Piano Mfg. Co., 


BROCKPORT, N. Y. 





La ie nd he | 


They are known everywhere and are univer 
sally respected for their inherent merit. 


911 to 923 Broadway, Albany, Ni, Y. 








HHH HHI IA A AAA AA AAA SEA A AAA AIS 
FOF Fret ar te ee te 








sponsible dealers that will be interesting 
to them. 


THE BOSTON PIANO CO., 
WOOSTER, OHIO. 


Write us for terms and prices. 











‘CUNNINGHAM PIANO 


» PHILADELPITIA, PA. 


A FIRST CLASS INSTRUMENT IN EVERY 
RESPECT. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE & TERRITORY - 











FOSTER PIANOS“: 


FOSTER & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 





The Baldwin Piano Co., 
"GILBERT AVE. and EDEN PARK ENTRANCE, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


526 to 636 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, &. ¥. 














MERRILL PIANOS 
Br 


WITH THE NEW SOFT STOP. 
EXCEL IN TONE, TOUCH, DESIGN, 
FS ( | Pp} A N | \\ DURABILITY AND WORKMANSHIP. 
HIGH GRADE.—TWO SIZES.—TEN STYLES. 
HALLE | & DA ; IS C0. S PIANOS. Gecatast Masters. 
WAREROOMS : 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York ; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia ; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; Kim- 
hall Hall, Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Tex. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 








TERRITORY PROTECTED. WRITE FOR PRICES. 


E PRESCOTT PIANO CCO., 


CONCORD, N. H. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


Indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Sare, 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany’ 7 

















THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Sreinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 




















EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


NWAY 


WISSNER 


: GRAND+++s 


AND 


+*+«UPRIGHT 


PIANUFORTES 


OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


WISSNER HALL, 294, 296, 298 FULTON ST. 


FACTORIES AND WAREROOMS:;: 


Nos. 552, 554, 556, 558 STATE STREET, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Nos. 80, 82 MONTGOMERY STREET, 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 











Bos TON. 





BRIGGS PIANOS 


FIRST wun 
¥ FIRST in Trade. 
FIRS 





in the Favor of the 
Public. 
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Oard No. 8,117. 


ALFRED DOLGE & SON. # World's Columbian Exposition, 


CHICAGO, 1893. 





EXHIBIT OF HAMMER FELTS AND HAMMERS. 
HE Patent Hammer Felts are of the best quality, 
combining Compactness and Elasticity with 


great Durability, which is secured by a Patent 
process, by means of which the surface of the Felt Is 


COVAIRUD Wits FIND BATE. 


The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and 
of an improved shape, produced by their patent 


covering 
machine. 

K. BUENZ, President Judges Liberal Arts, 

G. H. GORE, Secretary. 


AWARD 
READS : 








CONOVER PIANOS 


Grand and Upright. 


— FOR— 


QUALITY, 
DURABILITY 
@ BEAUTY 


ARE UNEXCELLED. 


3” SEND FOR CATALOGUE OR CALL AT 
OUR WAREROOMS. 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN 











CO., Sole Factors, 
216 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 





STARR PIANOS, 


i Ee 
Noted for Perfection in 


Tone, Touch and Durability 








THE STARR PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS. 
RICHMOND, INDIANA. 








LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York. 


















